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U.S.  troops  stalk 
Grenada  coup  leader 
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BRIDGeto^  Barbados  <AP). 
r  *vs-  troops  captured  ope  leader 
.  ^renada’s  bloody'  military  coup 
Jnd  talked  another  during  the 
w«kend  as  the  nation’s  British- 
aPpointed  governor-general  urged 
schools,  government  offices  and 
"•hops  io  reopen  today  despite  scat- 
icrcd  sniper  fire. . 

*ir  force  planes  were  tran¬ 
sporting  food  and  supplies  into 


fighting  with  or  against  the 
Americans. 

Meanwhile,  the  leaders  of  other 
Caribbean  nations  supporting  the 
U.S.-led  invasion  gathered  here  in 
Barbados  during  the  weekend  to 
discuss  the  future  of  Grenada.  After 
a  coup  by  radical  leaders  unseated 
the  Marxist  government  of  prime 
minister  Maurice  Bishop.  Scoon 
signed  a  letter  asking  those  nations 
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residents  of  the  tiny  tropical 
J  *  *!'?n yesterday,  hours  after 
U.S.aor.  :cials  said 
load;*  oC,  American 
landed  ii.  the  US. 

Sir  Paul  Scoon,  the  governor- 
general.  addressed  the  island's  es¬ 
timated  1 10,000  residents  late  Satur¬ 
day  on  Spice  Island  Radio  —  until 
recently  Radio  Free  Grenada.  He 
asked  shopkeepers  to  reopen  their 
stores,  teachers  and  students  to  at¬ 
tend  school  and  government 
employees  to  report  to  their  offices 
for  “business  as  usual.** 

However,  Scoon  also  asked 
Grenadians  to  respect  an  8  p.m.  to  5 
ii.m.  curfew.  There  were  still  reports 
looting  in  the  city  during  the 
weekend,  though  electricity  and 
water  service  was  restored. 

Behind-the-scenes  efforts  were 
under  way  in  London  yesterday  to 
form  a  Commonwealth  peace¬ 
keeping  force  —  possibly  including 
a  British  contingent  —  to  keep 
order  on- Grenada  once  U.S.  troops 
w-ithdraw. 

Vice-Adm.  Joseph  Metcalf,  com¬ 
mander  of  The  American  occupa¬ 
tion  forces,  said  pre-invasion  intel¬ 
ligence  “was  not  what  we  would 
have  desired.**  The  Pentagon  has 
conceded  that  there  were  more 
Cubans,  and  they  were  better 
trained  in  combat  than  expected  on 
*  '  ‘‘Venada.  The  first  marine  and  army 
“  '  J  ‘  Grenada  carried 

tourist 

maps,  and  one  marine  platoon 
leader  stopped  to  ask  a  reporter 
whether  ,  the  Grenadian  army  was 
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.sought  aid  from  the  U.S. 

Scoon.  appointed  to  the  largely 
ceremonial  British  Commonwealth 
position  of  governor-general  by 
Queen  Elizabeth  in  1978.  is  ex¬ 
pected  to  try  to  set  up  an  interim 
government  unul  elections  can  be 
arranged. 

In  a  briefing,  U.S.  military  of¬ 
ficials  told  the  Caribbean  leaders 
ihev  did  not  know  how  long 
American  troops  would  remain  on 
Grenada.  They  also  said  that  Ber¬ 
nard  Coard.  the  Marxist  economist 
and  deputy  prime  minister  allegedly 
behind  the  coup,  was  arrested 
Saturday  in  a  house  where  he  had 
been  hiding  in  the  suburbs  of  St. 
George's. 

Gen.  Hudson  Austin,  chairman  of 
the  People's  Revolutionary  Council 
that  assumed  power  after  prime 
minister  Maurice  Bishop  was  killed 
on  October  19.  was  still  at  large. 

However,  Metcalf  said  scouting 
parlies  were  scouring  the  inland 
wooded  hills  of  Grenada  in  search 
of  Austin.  Metcalf  said  one  report 
had  Austin  on  the  move  with  two 
women  as  hostages. 

Also  hiding  in  the  hills,  Metcalf 
said,  were  perhaps  300  Cubans 
whose  sporadic  sniper  attacks  were 
the  last  military  resistance  to  the 
American  invaders  and  the  400 
soldiers  and  policemen  from  the 
seven-nation  Caribbean  Security 
Force. 

The  U.S.  has  so  far  suffered  16 
dead.  77  wounded  and  three  missing 
in  the  invasion. 

(See  stories  p.4) 


American  soldiers  in  Grenada  ride  in  a  captured  truck  as  local  residents 
look  on.  tl  Pi  iclcphot 
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Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 
Israel  is  taking  a  studiously  un¬ 
critical  stand,  albeit  with  under¬ 
tones  of  positive  support,  towards 
the  U.S.  intervention  on  Grenada. 

The  cabinet  at  its  weekly  session 
yljjfterday.  declined  to  issue  a  formal 
statement  of  support  as  at  least  one 
minister.  Mordechai  Ben-Porat 
wished.  But  if  it  also  declined  to  dis¬ 
sociate  itself  from  recent  remarks 
made.  by.  the  ambassador  to 
Washington,  Meir  Rosenne,  which 
were  widely  interpreted  as  Israeli 
backing  for  the  American  action. 

Cabinet  sources  noted  that  Israel 
is  placed  very  high  on  the  scale  of 


western  nations  in  terms  of  their 
support  for  the  intervention.  Most 
of  America's  allies  have  criticized 
the  action. 

in  a  speech  last  week,  Rosenne 
enthusiastically  praised  U.S. 
firmness  in  seeking  to  stem  Soviet 
aggrandisement. 

At  the  cabinet  yesterday.  Deputy 
Foreign  Minister  Yehuda  Ben-Meir 
noted  that  the  ambassador  had  not 
mentioned  Grenada  explicitly, 
though  his  remarks  had  been  taken 
as  an  oblique  reference  to  the  inva¬ 
sion  of  the  island. 

Ben-Meir  himself  told  newsmen 
that  Israel  “understands"  America's 
interests  in  the  Caribbean. 


Treasury  pumps  $70m.  more 
into  supporting  bank  shares 


By  JOSEPH  MORGEN  STERN 
Post  Finance  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Sales  of  bank  shares 
increased  sharply  yesterday,  and  the 
Treasury  was  forced  to  intervene  to 
the  tune  of  some  $70  million  to 
maintain  the  “regulated"  shares' 
prices  at  Thursday’s  levels. 

This  brings  the  total  pumped  in 
by  the  Treasury  in  support  of  the 
bunk  shares  since  the  beginning  of 
intervention  a  week  ago  to  more 
than  S300m. 

Lale  yesterday  afternoon  bankers 
were  forecasting  an  upsurge  in  the 
rush  to  buy  dollars.  This  rush  began 
on  Friday,  said  one  Tel  Aviv 
banker,  and  is  likely  to  reach  sub¬ 
stantial  proportions  today. 

The  share  market,  reacting  to  the 
unsettled  conditions,  nosedived  as 


investors  rushed  to  unload  their 
holdings.  In  most  ureas  of  share 
trading  prices  fell  by  5-10  per  cent- 

One  hundred  and  three  securities 
were  established  as  “sellers  only", 
indicating  the  scarcity  of  buyers, 
even  at  considerably  lower  price 
levels. 

Another  152  securities  fell  by 
margins  in  excess  of  five  per  cent, 
uith  losses  running  up  to  10  per  cent 
or  more. 

The  index-linked  bond  market,  in 
active  trading,  was  relatively  stable. 
However,  demand  for  longer 
maturities  was  responsible  for  price 
advances  of  up  to  three  per  cent  in 
the  80  per  cent  index-linked  series. 
Dollar-linked  bonds  were  strong 
and  gained  up  to  3  per  cent. 

(Stock  Story  Page  7) 


Olympic  soccer  hopes  live 

By  PAUL  KOHN 
Post  Sports  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Israel's  Olympic  flame  was  kepi  alive  in  soccer  last  night, 
thunks  to  a  flicked  header  by  midfielder  Eli  Cohen  which  cave  Israel  a  I  -0 
win  over  Portugal,  in  a  first  leg  Olympic  qualifying  match  before  12.- 
000  at  the  Bloomfield  Stadium. 

President  Chaim  Herzog  epitomized  the  feelings  of  the  home  crowd 
when,  at  the  end  of  the  game,  he  clutched  his  hands  high  over  his  head 
like  u  boxer  who  Has  just  won  the  heavyweight  championship  of  the 
world. 

For  75  minutes  of  this  game,  an  Israel  victory  did  not  look  likely,  and 
most  spectators  had  given  up  hope  of  being  able  to  cheer  u  goal.  At  that 
point,  the  lull  and  more  robust  men  of  (he  Israel  defence  converged  on 
the  Portuguese  goal  in  try  to.  turn  several  set  piece  situations  into  hard 
currency.  Gil  Landau  flouted  over  a  corner  for  Eli  Cohen  to  head  the 
ball  across  the  coal  and  past  the  outstretched  arms  of  Antonio  Jesus. 
The  visiting  goalkeeper  otherwise  hud  a  quiet  afternoon. 

The  Israel  combination  will  have  to  plav  with  much  more  cohesion  if 
it  is  to  have  any  hopes  against  West  Germany,  in  their  next  Olympic 
qualifying  game  at  the  same  venue,  on  November  20. 


TA  coalition  bargaining  with  religious  group 
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By  MICHAL  YUDELMAX 
Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 
%EL  AVIV.  —  Discussions  between 
the  coalition  factions  in  the  Tel 
Aviv  municipality  and  the  Religious' 
Front  continued  until  laielast  night, 
but  by  press  time.the  terms  offered 
to  the  religious  factions  for  joining 
the  coalition  were  still  not  clear. 

It  was  obvious  to  all  the 
nceoliators.  however,  that  conces¬ 
sions  would  be  made  to  the  religious 
Tactions  and  an  agreement  would  be 
reached  due  to  higher  political  pres- 

SU/Vgudat  Yisrael  MK  Avraham 
Sftipira  led  Religious  Pront  leaders 
Ufa  meeting  with  Mayor  Shlomo 
Lahat  at  noon  yesterday  to  make 
their  demands,  which  consist  of 
preserving  the  sanctity  of  the  Sab¬ 
bath  prevention  of  pork  distribu¬ 
tion  and  display  of  obscene  adver¬ 
tising  signs,  keeping  the  education 
department  in  religious  hands,  and 
ensuring  financial  support  for 
religious  institutions. 

“There  are  still  problems  and 
arguments,  but  l  am  confident  we’ll 
reach  an  agreement  tonight 
Shapira  said,  on  emerging  from  the 
discussions  at  2  p.m. 

Kol  Yisrael  reported  last  night 
•  hat  Lahat  has  agreed  to  a  demand 
L  ,hP  Religious  Front  to  close  two 
^neni  as  operating  on  Friday  rnghu. 
vlgfsS  towards  .h=  Front. 


To  Jerusalem  Post 
Readers  in  the 
Jerusalem -Area: 

Please  note  that  ih*  telephone 
number  of  The  Jerusalem 
printed  ,  in  the  1983-1984 
telephone  directory  (02- 
cVi  1  74)  is  incorrect.  For .  all 
information  and  inquiries 
regarding  subscriptions 
t renewal,  extension,  non 
del, very,  etc.)  please  phone 
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Agndat  Yisrael  MK  Avraham  Shapira  shakes  hands  with  Tel  Aviv 
Mayor  Shlomo  Lahat  yesterday  after  arriving  for  coalition  negotiations 
between  the  mayor's  Likud  faction  and  the  city's  Religious  Front. 

(1PPAI 


Religious  front  leaders,  whose 
faction  lost  one  of  its  four  seats  on 
the  city  council  in  the  elections, 
were  dismayed  to  learn  of  the  coali¬ 
tion  between  the  Likud  and  the 
Alignment  on  Friday.  They  im¬ 
mediately  mobilized  their  leaders  In 
ihe  Knesset  and  Prime  Minister 
Shamir  to  persuade  Lahat  to  allow 


the  Religious  Front  an 
“honourable”  participation  in  the 
council. 

Alignment  faction  leader  Dov 
Ben-Meir  said  yesterday  he  was  in 
favour  of  the  religious  faction  join¬ 
ing1  the  coalition,  but  in  “the  right 
proportion.  Their  representation 
must  correspond  to  the  number  of 


their  constituents  and  must  not 
enable  them  to  seize  bargaining 
positions  beyond  their  number,"  he 
said. 

The  religious  faction  fears  the  ex¬ 
pansion  of  Tel  Aviv's  Friday  night 
activities  as  indicated  by  a  change 
of  phrasing  in  the  new  coalition 
agreement. 

Mupam's  leadership  met  yester¬ 
day  and  decided  to  leave  the  deci¬ 
sion  as  to  whether  to  stay  in  the 
coalition  to  its  Tei  Aviv  institutions. 
Mapam’s  representative  in  the 
Alignment  faction,  A  rye  Zucker, 
told  Thgp  Jerusalem  Post  the  party 
will  probably  reject  the  coalition 
agreement  today  because  it  does 
not  include  any  of  Mapam’s 
promises  to  its  constitutents. 

Zucker,  who  opposed  the  coali¬ 
tion  agreement  from  the  start 
because  it  does  not  ensure  budgets 
for  welfare,  health  and  education, 
said  he  would  join  the  municipal  op¬ 
position. 

"i  prefer  to  continue  in  the  op¬ 
position  and  to  fight  for  the  issues  at 
stake  rather  than  sit  in  a  coalition 
whose  platform  promises  nothing  to 
the  city's  residents,”  he  said. 

Ben-Meir  will  appear  before  the 
Mapam  leadership  this  morning  in  a 
last-ditch  effort  to  persuade  them 
not  to  break  off  with  the  Alignment 
in  Tel  Aviv.  Mapam  will  decide  by 
this  evening  whether  or  not  to  re- 
(Continued  on  Page  2,  Col.  1) 


Aguda  ponders  Rabbi  Schach’s  resignation 


By  SARAH  HONIG 
Port  Political  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Politicians  in  both 
opposition  and  coalition  yesterday 
were  -probing  for  possible  hidden 
motives,  in  the  decision.  o£' 89-year, 
old  Rabbi  Eliezer  Schuch  to  step 
down  from  A  go  da's  supreme 
authority  —  the  .council  of  Tora 
Sages. 

Schach  was  co-chairman  of  The 
council,  a  long- with  Gerrer  Rabbi 
Sitnha  Bunim  Alta-.  While  the  latter 
led  the  hassidic  element  of  Aguda, 
Schach  headed  the-  non-hassidlc 
component.  The  two.  groupings 
were  constantly  at  odds. 

;  The  rabbit  resignation  ;cou Id 


have  an  unsettling  effect  on  Aguda, 
since  it  is  not  known  who  will 
replace  him  at  a  time  in  whicb  strife 
in  Aguda  is  mounting. 

Among  theories  proffered  for  the 
resignation  was  the  rabbi's  alleged 
dissatisfaction  with  Aguda’s  deci¬ 
sion  to  re-enter  the  coalition  with 
the  Likud.  Another  is  his  disap¬ 
pointment  with  the  lack  of  progress 
in  enacting  Aguda's  religious  bills. 
He  is  also  said  to  be  deeply  distres¬ 
sed  at  Aguda's  poor  showing  in  the 
Jerusalem  municipal  elections  last 
week.. Finally,  there  are  those  in 
Aguda  who  think  his  resignation 
may  have  something  to  do  with  his 
age,-; 


Schach  is  seen  as  much  more  than 
a  political  dove.  He  has  often  ad¬ 
vised  Jews  to  accept  a  subservient 
position  in  the  world,  lest  they  anger 
gentiles,  and  one  of  the  theories  is 
that  the  Likud  government  is  too 
Zionist  for  his  taste.  But  Aguda 
Knesset  faction  head  Avraham 
Shapira  noted  that  his  party  has 
been  in  coalition  “for  years  with  a 
Likud  that  is  no  different  from  what 
it  is  now.  if  Rabbi  Schach  had  not 
agreed  to  the  coalition,  be  would 
not  have  allowed  Aguda  MKs  to 
sign  the  coalition  agreement.” 

Shapira’s  theory  is  that  Schach  is 
“physically  fatigued." 

(Continued  on  Pane  2.  Col.  2) 


Lebanese  reconciliation  talks  opening 

Pressure  to  abrogate 
Beirut- Jerusalem  pact 

Israel: 

Agreement 
must  stand 


By  DAVID  LANDAU 

Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 

On  the  eve  of  the  Lebanon 
“National  Reconciliation"  talks  in 
Geneva,  Israel  has  issued  solemn 
warnings  to  all  concerned  not  to 
abrogate  the  Lebanon- Israel  agree¬ 
ment  of  May  17. 

That  agreement,  not  yet  formally 
ratified,  >provided  for  security  ar¬ 
rangements  in  the  south  and  a 
measure  of  normalization  of  rela¬ 
tions  between  the  two  countries.  It 
was  predicated  upon  the  withdrawal 
of  ail  external  forces  —  Israeli, 
Syrian  and  PLO  —  from  Lebanon. 

Cabinet  secretary  Dan  Meridor 
cautioned  after  yesterday's  weekly 
cabinet  meeting  that  abrogation  of 
the  agreement  would  be  “a  very 
serious  mailer."  It  would  mean  that 
an  Arab  state,  having  concluded  an 
agreement  with  Israel,  could  be 
pressured  and  threatened  into 
abrogating  that  agreement  by 
another,  stronger,  Arab  state. 

“This  would  be  a  bad  precedent 
indeed  for  the  entire  peace  process. 1 
Mcridur  said. 

On  Saturday,  Defence  Minister 
Moshe  Arens  spoke  in  the  same 
vein,  declaring  that  Israel  would 
brook  no  changes  in  the  agreement 
that  could  jeopardize  Its  security. 

Meridor  said  it  was  immaterial 
from  a  political  standpoint  that  the 
agreement  had  not  yet  been  formal¬ 
ly  ratified.  The  very  fact  that  Syria  is 
investing  energetic  efforts  in  seek¬ 
ing  its  abrogation  showed  that  in 
political  terms  it  was  very  much 
valid  —  and  as  such  it  was  a  signifi¬ 
cant  milestone  in  the  Arab-Israeti 
conflict. 

“To  the  Arab  (extremists)  this 
agreement,  negotiated  in  face-to- 
face  talks,  strikes  at  the  heart  of  the 
Arab  political  boycott  of  Israel," 
Meridor  contended.  “That  is  why 
they  want  to  utterly  annul  it." 

Israel  apparently  hopes,  though, 
that  most  of  the  Lebanese  factions 
will  regard  the  agreement  as  a 
touchstone  of  their  country's 
sovereignty  and  independence  from 
Syria,  and  that  they  will  therefore 
resist  Syrian  pressures. 

These  hopes  are  directed  not  only 
at  President  Amin  Jemayel  and  the 
Christian  factions,  but  at  the  Shi'ites 
and  at  the  Druse  and  moderate  Sun¬ 
ni  Muslims.  “The  Lebanese  need 
this  agreement  more  than  we 
do,”  a  cabinet  source  remarked 
here  lust  night. 

In  recent  months  Israel  has  great¬ 
ly  diversified  its  relationships  with 
the  various  Lebanese  factions,  and 
experts  here  will  be  closely 
watching  the  Geneva  talks  to  see 
how  the  factions  line  up  and  to  what 
exte  nt  they  assert  themselves  in  the 
face  of  Syrian  pressure. 


By  DAVID  BERNSTEIN 

Post  Mideast  Affairs  Reporter 
and  Agencies 

The  Lebanese  National 
Reconciliation  Conference  is  to 
get  under  way  in  Geneva 
tonight,  with  all  signs  indicating 
that  discussions  will  be 
dominated  by  Syria’s  demand  to 
scrap  May's  Israel-Lebanese 
pact. 

However,  the  Lebanese  Druse 
opposition  leader  WaJid  Jumblatt 
told  Swiss  Television  in  an  interview 
yesterday  that  the  success  of  the 
conference  will  hinge  on  the  wil¬ 
lingness  of  the  Christians  “to  grant 
the  majority  of  the  population  the 
concessions  necessary  to  lead  to  a 
modem  Lebanon.'*  He  added  that 
“if  they  do  not  wish  to  do  so,  there 
will  be  a  new  war.” 

This  was  countered  by  a  warning 
from  the  Phalange-dominated 
Lebanese  Forces  Christian  militia 
that  it  will  refuse  to  accept  any  deci¬ 
sions  by  the  conference  which  it 
feels  would  harm  the  interests  of  the 
Christians.  The  Phalange  is  miffed 
that  its  leader  Fadi  Frem  was  not  in¬ 
vited  to  attend  the  conference. 

Syria's  Minister  of  State  for 
Foreign  Affairs  Faruk  a-Shara  told 
Reuters  yesterday  that  “cancelling 
Ihe  Israel- Lebanon  agreement  is  a 
step  forward  in  having  a  useful 
dialogue  among  warring  factions,” 
adding  that  Syrian  troops  would 
only  leave  Lebanon  “once  we  are 
100  per  cent  sure  that  the  Israelis 
have  withdrawn  unconditionally 
and  without  scoring  any  gains  in 
Lebanon." 

Share’s  restatement  of  Syria’s 
tough  line  on  the  pact  followed  a 
warning  by  Saudi  Arabia's  ambas¬ 
sador  to  Washington,  Prince  Ban¬ 
dar  Bin  Sultan,  that  the  agreement 
should  be  cancelled  at  the  con¬ 
ference. 

Bandar,  who  played  a  key  role  in 
arranging  last -month's  cease-fire 
between  Druse  and  Christians  in  the 
Shouf  a  mountains,  paved  the  way 
for  the  present  conference,  told  the 
Paris  daily  Le  Monde  on  Saturday 
that  “it  would  be  a  tragedy  if  the 
Lebanese  government,  under  pres¬ 
sure  from  the  U.S.  and  Israel,  grasps 
at  an  accord  that  has  no  chance  of 
working  because  its  execution  de¬ 
pends  on  a  third  party,  Syria." 

Both  Syria  and  Saudi  Arabia  will 
have  a  representative  at  the  con¬ 
ference,  which  according  to  a  state¬ 
ment  yesterday  by  Lebanon's  am¬ 
bassador  to  Switzerland,  Johnny 
Abdo,  will  Last  between  four  and 
seven  days. 

It  brings  together  the  country's 
major  political  rivals  in  a  bid  to  end 
the  chaos  that  has  gripped  Lebanon 
for  the  past  eight  years. 

But  it  is  likely  to  be  dominated 
from  the  start  by  Syria's  demand 
thaL  the  pact  with  Israel  be  aban¬ 
doned. 

The  three  leading  opposition 
politicians  attending  —  Druse 
leader  Jumblatt,  Moslem  former 
prime  minister  Rashid  Karameh 
and  Christian  former  president 


Suleiman  Franjieh  —  arc  all  closely 
allied  with  Syria,  and  formed  their 
National  Salvation  Front  last  May 
specifically  to  challenge  the  Israel- 
Lehanon  accord. 

They  are  almost  certain  to  be  sup¬ 
ported  in  their  opposition  to  the 
pact  by  Shia  leader  Nabih  Bern, 
who  also  has  close  tics  with  Syria 
and  is  opposed  to  the  accord  — 
although  he  has  refrained  from  jom- 
inu  the  Salvation  Front. 

President  \min  Jemayel,  who  is 
lo  chair  the  conference,  is  likely  to 
find  il  extremely  difficult  to  withs¬ 
tand  thia  opposition  to  the  pact,  par¬ 
ticularly  with  Syria's  foreign 
minister  Abdul- Halim  Khaddam 
present  —  despite  the  support  he  is 
likely  to  receive  from  his  father 
Pierre,  who  will  be  representing  the 
Phalange,  and  from  another  former 
president.  Camille  Chatnoun. 

Ultimately.  Jemayel  may  be  left 
with  two  choices:  to  continue  rely¬ 
ing  on  U.S.  support  for  the  pact  it 
helped  negotiate  last  May.  which 
would  almost  certainly  lead  to  the 
collapse  of  the  conference  and  pos¬ 
sibly  to  renewed  civil  war  in 
Lebanon:  or  lo  scrap  the  pact  as 
Syria  demands,  which  would 
probably  leave  him  in  control  of  a 
reconstituted  Lebanon  under  con¬ 
siderably  reduced  ••  Christian 
hegemony  and  largely  subservient 
to  Damascus. 

Even  if  he  does  opt  for  the  latter, 
it  appears  that  Jemayel  will  find  it 
extremely  difficult  to  accommodate 
the  conflicting  demands  of  rival 
Lebanese  factions. 

The  elder  Jemayel  also  indicated 
yesterday  that  he  would  not  easily 
surrender  Maronite  domination  in 
Lebanon,  telling  reporters  on  the 
plane  from  Beirut  to  Geneva  that 
"after  liberation,  then  we  can  talk 
about  (Moslem)  demands.” 

In  Bern,  meanwhile,  Lebanese 
Foreign  Minister  Elie  Salem  con¬ 
firmed  that  some  of  the  delegates 
would  probably  ask  for  a  discussion 
of  the  Lebanese-Israeli  accord. 

He  noted  that  Lebanon  now 
regards  the  agreement  to  be 
“frozen."  and  hopes  that  the  U.S. 
can  succeed  in  convincing  both 
Israel  and  Syria  to  remove  their 
forces  from  Lebanon. 

In  advance  of  the  talks,  delegates 
spent  yesterday  conferring  with 
aides  and  mapping  strategy. 


Eitan  forms  party 

YESUD  HAMA* ALA.  —  Former 
chief  of  staff  Rafael  Eitan  last  night 
announced  here  the  formation  of  a 
new  political  movement  called 
Tsomct.  The  movement  was 
organized  by  members  of  the  Ein 
Vered  and  of  the  Ben-Gurion 
groups.  Both  these  groups  were  es¬ 
tablished  by  nationalist  Labour 
Party  members. 

Eitan  said  that  at  this  stage  the 
movement  has  no  plans  lo  compete 
in  the  next  Knesset  elections,  but  he 
did  not  rule  it  out. 

He  also  hinted  that  he  would  not 
necessarily  join  up  with  Tehiya. 


Histadrut,  Grgad  holding  initial  talks  today 


Bv  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Histudrul  leaders  are  to  meet  Finance 
Minister  Yigal  Cohen-Orgad  this  morning  to  discuss  the 
possibility  of  reaching  an  agreement  on  measures  lo  im- 
provc  the  economy. 

The  meeting  is  expected  to  be  only  a  preliminary 
probe,  without  the  participation  of  the  third  parly  to 
any  future  deal  —  the  Coordinating  Bureau  of 
Economic  Organizations. 

Histadrut  spokesman  Shmuel  Soler  said  the  labour 
federation's  delegates  will  only  “hear  the  topics”  the 
finance  minister  wants  to  raise.  They  will  later  present 
the  material  to  the  central  committee,  which  will  take  a 
stand  on  “the  continuation  of  the  dialogue.”  he  said. 

Further  underscoring  the  preliminary  aspect  of  these 
talk**  the  Histadrut  delegated  only  what  Soler  called  “a 
small  team”  to  the  talks  at  the  minister's  bureau  in 


Jerusalem.  The  team  comprises  Secretary -General 
Yeroham  Meshel.  Trade  Union  Department  chairman 
Israel  Kessar.  Organization  Department  head  Gideon 
Ben-Yisrad.  Mupam's  senior  representative  in  the 
Histadrut.  Naftali  Ben-Moshc.  and  the  secretary  of 
Hevral  Hu'ovdiin.  Danny  Rosolio. 

The  labour  federation  wu**  careful  not  to  call  the 
hoped-for  agreement  “a  package  deal."  Senior  sources 
maintained  a  package  deal  connotated  a  wide  ranging 
agreement  with  the  government  on  economic  policy. 
The  Histadrut  had  in  mind  only  “arrangements”  on 
several  specific  issues,  the  sources  said. 

The  labour  tede ration  leant  will  not  present  any 
proposals  to  the  minister.  However,  il  will  stress  its  ob¬ 
jections  to  harming  workers’  real  income.  Soler  said. 
Thus  it  will  oppose  any  cuts,  in  ihe  cost -of-liv inc 
allowance  and  will  oppose  any  plan  which  will  involve 
unemployment,  he  stated. 
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Likud  heads  knew  nothing  of  TA  coalition 


TEL  AVIV.  —  The  national  Likud 
leadership  did  not  have  an  inkling 
about  Tel  Aviv  mayor  Shlomo 
Lahat *s  intention  to  set  up  a  coali¬ 
tion  with  the  Alignment  in  his  city 
council.  The  Jerusalem  Post  was 
told  (his  by  both  high-ranking  Herat 
and  Liberal  sources,  who  stressed 
that  Lahat's  move  signals  nothing 
regarding  chances  for  a  national  un¬ 
ity  coalition  in  the  government. 

Both  parlies  announced  yester¬ 
day  that  Lahat’s  coalition  agree¬ 
ment  is  subject  to  their  ratification. 
Bui  this  is  seen  as  an  attempt  to  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  exerting  authority  over 
Lahat.  who  is  regarded  in  the  Likud 
as  u  maverick. 

In  the  end,  it  is  admitted  in  the 
Likud,  there  will  be  no  choice  but  to 
rubber  slump  Lahat’s  coalition, 
because  he  is  quite  capable  of  going 
ahead  without  official  Likud  bless¬ 
ing. 

But  his  surprise  move  was  not 


only  made  without  prior  consulta¬ 
tion  with  the  Likud,  but  is  also  not 
looked  upon  favourably  by  the 
party's  national  leadership,  which 
feared  that  by  leaving  the  religious 
councillors  out  of  the  Tel  Aviv 
coalition,  Lahat  would  weaken  the 
cement  which  binds  the  national 
coalition. 

Prime  Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  is 
said  to  have  been  concerned 
enough  to  have  contacted  Lahat 
and  urged  him  to  do  all  he  can  to  in¬ 
clude  the  religious  parties.  Shamir 
himself  was  under  pressure  from  his 
religious  coalition  partners,  who 
have  hinLed  at  retaliation  against 
the  Likud  in  the  Knesset. 

In  the  Likud  the  consensus  is  that 
Lahai's  coalition  cannot  possibly 
signal  any  real  change  in  the 
prospects  Tor  a  national  unity 
government.  His  move,  it  is  said, 
almost  unanimously  by  Likud  in¬ 


siders.  was  motivated  solely  by  local 
interests. 

Luhai  has  long  wanted  to  show 
the  religious  parties  that  he  is  not 
dependent  on  Lhem.  He  also 
calculated  that  with  Labour  greatly 
weakened  in  Tel  Aviv  by  last  week’s 
elections,  he  is  free  inside  his  coali¬ 
tion  to  operate  virtually  without  a 
meaningful  opposition.  He  faces  a 
period  of  belt-tightening  and  has 
already  started  balancing  the  city 
hooks  by  selling  off  municipal  real 
estate  to  private  developers.  There 
will  now  be  no  opposition  to  this 
controversial  policy. 

From  Labour  sources,  too,  77re 
Post  learned  that  the  Tel  Aviv  coali¬ 
tion  is  nut  regarded  as  heralding  any 
new  moves  towards  a  wider  Knesset 
coalition.  MK  Dov  Ben-Meir,  who 
becomes  deputy  mayor  under  the 
agreement,  aroused  the  ire  of  many 
in  the  party  by  taking  up  with  the 
l.ikud. 


W'orU  U’iZO  president  Raya  Jaglom  to  at¬ 
tend  ihe  Presidium  for  Soviet  Jewry,  and  to 
Berlin.  New  York,  Toronto  and  Madrid  on 
WIZO  business. 


Kirkpatrick  weighs 
UN  force  for  Lebanon 

Jerusalem  Post  Correspondent 

NEW  YORK.  -  American  Am¬ 
bassador  to  l lie  UN  Jeane 
Kirkpatrick  yesterday  said  she 
Mould  support  the  replacement  of 
the  multinational  force  in  Lebanon 
by  LIN  peacekeeping  forces  “under 
the  right  circumstances  and  the 
right  direction." 

Kirkpatrick,  speaking  on  NBC's 
Meet  the  Press,  said  that  the  Soviet 
Union  has  been  the  major  obstacle 
to  dispatching  the  UN 
peacekeeping  forces  to  Lebanon. 
The  Soviets,  she  argued,  are  op¬ 
posed  to  sending  such  forces  to 
areas  in  Lebanon  where  their  allies 
seem  to  be  gaining  militarily. 

The  ambussudor  .also  defended 
the  U.S.  invasion  of  Grenada, 
arguing  that  it  will  strengthen  the 
confidence  of  U.S.  allies  in 
American  positions  in  the  world. 


TA  COUNCIL 

I  Continued  from  Page  Onei 

main  in  the  coalition. 

The  Citizens  Rights  Movement, 
headed  by  MK  Shulamit  Aloni, 
commended  Lahat  and  Ben-Meir 
on  the  coalition  agreement,  which 
“releases  the  public  from  religious 
pressures  and  blackmail." 

Transport  Minister  Haim  Corfu 
(Herut)  and  Energy  Minister 
Yitzhak  Moda'i  (Liberals)  said  that 
the  coalition  agreement  had  yet  to 
be  discussed  and  approved  by  the 
relevant  party  leadership,  and  said  if 
it  is  not  approved  Lahat  may  have 
to  cancel  it. 

Tel  Aviv’s  election  committee  an¬ 
nounced  that  according  to  the  elec¬ 
tions  regulations  concerning  surplus 
votes  surplus  votes  distribution 
agreements  and  factions  which  join 
coalitions,  the  Alignment  faction 
has  only  nine  mandates,  instead  of 
the  10  calculated  at  first,  wrhile  the 
Independent  Liberals  have  two  in¬ 
stead  of  one.  This  development  will 
not  change  the  coalition  agreement, 
sources  dose  to  Lahat  said  yester¬ 
day,  but  may  help  to  “ soften " 
Alignment  positions  against  the 
religious  faction. 

The  Alignment  intends  to  appeal 
the  election  committee's  decision  to 
allot  it  nine  council  mandates  in¬ 
stead  of  10.  Meanwhile,  negotia¬ 
tions  between  the  Alignment  and 
the  Independent  Liberals  are  in 
progress  as  to  the  possiblity  of  the 
latter  joining  the  Alignment  in  the 
council. 


Welcome  Back  to  Israel 

from  America 

Asher  Wien  and  Wife  Lillian, 
Gracious  curatore  of  the  Wien  Art 
Gallery.  Yerain  Moshe.  Jerusalem. 
Dr.  Samuel  KoufTmau  and  wife 
Sarah,  Providence.  Rhode  Island. 
Arthur  Tarlowe,  C.P.A  and  wife 
Ethel.  New  York  and  Encino. 
California. 

All  supporters  of  worthy  causes. 
From  the  CapL  .Yehiel  and  Ruth 
Glovsky  Laager  Hospitality 
Foundation,  One  Mapu  St., 
Jerusalem. 
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Engineers  demand  parity  with  MDs 


Monday.  October  31.  1983  The  Jerusalem  Post  Past  Two 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  _  The  Engineers' 
Union  announced  yesterday  that  it 
will  seek  the  same  salary  increases 
that  the  doctors  recently  received. 

linion  secretary  Yitzhak  Razsaid 
at  a  press  conference  here  that  the 
engineers  had  been  persuaded  to  go 
alone  with  the  national  wage 
framework  agreement  last  January 
“because  that  was  ail  the  country 
could  afford  We  agreed,  but  only 
on  condition  that  if  it  turned  out 
laier  that  someone  else  got  more, 
we  would  get  what  they  got."  he 
said. 


Raz  announced  that  ihe 
engineers  arc  pressing  their  demand 
through  a  suit  against  Ihe  govern¬ 
ment  filed  with  the  Voluntary  Ar¬ 
bitration  Board.  He  added  that  it  is 
ihe  largest  suit  ever  against  the 
state.  “If  we  win,  the  decision  will 
apply  to  another  35  other  trade  un¬ 
ions  as  well."  he  said. 

Attorney  Y  i  s  r  a  e  l  Gil. 
representing  the  engineers,  ex¬ 
plained  that  the  board  is  headed  by 
former  Supreme  Court  Justice  Zvi 
Berenson  and  has  two  other 
members  representing  the  public. 
He  explained  that  the  action  was 


Hospital  inquiry  report 
is  ruled  ‘more  than  hearsay5 


Supreme  Court  deputy  president 
Meir  Shamgar  has  sharply  criticized 
the  stale  For  trying  to  quash  the 
findings  of  a  hospital  commission  of 
inquiry  as  evidence  in  a  lawsuit  by 
the  parents  of  a  girl  who  died  on  the 
operating  table. 

The  death  occurred  at  Haifa’s 
Rambum  Hospital  in  1976,  during 
eye  surgery.  The  girl's  father  sued 
doctors  at  the  government  hospital, 
charging  them  with  negligence.  In 
ihe  ensuing  litigation,  he  tried  to 
submit  to  the  Haifa  District  Court 
the  findings  of  an  internal  hospital 
inquiry,  but  the  state  objected, 
arguing  that  it  constituted  hearsay, 
and  that  the  plaintifT  was  forbidden 
by  the  rules  of  civil  procedure  from 
submitting  it. 

The  district  court  ruled  against 
the  state,  and  Shamgar’s  latest  rul¬ 
ing  came  on  its  appeal  of  the  interim 


decision. 

The  inquiry  findings  are  not  mere 
hearsay,  the  justice  found,  but 
rather  an  out-of-court  admission 
“by  agency,"  thus  constituting  one 
of  the  exceptions  to  the  exclusion  of 
most  indirect  evidence.  Formation 
of  the  commission  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  hospital  made  it  a  “long  arm" 
of  the  state,  he  said,  pointing  out 
that  its  conclusions  on  the  death 
could  still  be  contradicted  by  other 
testimony  in  the  trial  if  the  defence 
so  desired. 

The  findings  of  such  an  official 
panel  cannot  be  a  priori  excluded, 
Shamgar  concluded,  strongly 
criticizing  the  state  for  trying  to  do 
so.  The  attempt  to  conceal  valid 
evidence  demands  an  explanation, 
he  said,  announcing  that  he  would 
call  the  matter  to  the  attention  of 
the  attorney-general,  (him) 
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Interior  Minister  Yosef  Borg  questions  prisoner-students  of  the  yeshha 
for  penitents  which  was  dedicated  yesterday  at  Tel  Motid  Prison. 
Looking  on  is  Rabbi  Yitzhak  David  Grossman  of  Migdai  Ha'emek. 
upon  whose  initiative  the  yeshiva  was  founded.  (Zoom  7” » 


filed  with  the  board  rather  than  with 
the  Labour  Court  because 
procedures  there  are  faster.  He 
noted  that  the  board  has  enforce- 
mem  authority  like  a  court. 

Gil  said  ihjt  the  engineers  asked 
the  board  to  order  the  government 
to  reveal  all  the  details  of  the  doc¬ 
tors*'  arbitration  award. 

A>ked  if  Israel  Kessar.  the  head 
of  the  Histadrut's  Trade  Union 
Department,  approved  of  the 
engineers*  move,  Raz  said  Kessar 
knew  ol  life  engineers'  intention 
and  did  not  try  to  dissuade  them 
from  going  ahead  with  it. 


10,000  march  to 
UK  Soviet  Embassy 

By  HYAM  CORNEY 
Jerusalem  Correspondent 

LONDON.  —  Over  10,000  people 
marched  from  Speaker’s  Corner, 
Hyde  Park,  to  the  Soviet  Embassy 
y  esterday  in  a  demonstration  of  sup¬ 
port  for  Soviet  Jewry.  The  National 
Council  for  Soviet  Jewry,  described 
it  as  “the  biggest  rally  every  in  Bri¬ 
tain  for  Soviet  Jews." 

Five  of  the  march  leaders  were  al¬ 
lowed  to  go  through  to  the  gates  of 
the  embassy  to  hand  a  letter  to  the 
ambassador.  An  official  there  told 
them  to  phone  the  embassy  to  make 
an  appointment.  This  morning  the 
group  will  try  to  see  the  ambas¬ 
sador. 

As  the  marchers  filed  past  the 
gates  of  the  embassy,  three  rabbis 
blew-  ihe  shofar.  The  marchers,  who 
came  From  cities  all  over  Britain, 
responded  with  chants  of  “Am 
Y israel  Hat.". 

At  (he  head  of  the  march  were 
delegates  from  16  countries  to  the 
conference  of  the  World  Presidium 
on  Soviet  Jewry. 


U.S.  diplomat 
hopeful  on  Syria 

WASHINGTON  (AFP)  -  It  ap¬ 
pears  lhai  Syria  has  taken  a  more 
conciliatory  position,  now  that  it 
ha1'  agreed  to  the  principle  of  a 
cease-fire  and  to  the  convening  of  a 
conference  of  Lebanese  reconcilia¬ 
tion.  U.S.  Undersecretary  of  Slate 
Lawrence  Eagleburger  said  yester¬ 
day  in  an  interview  on  ABC- 
TcicUMon. 

\sked  what  he  thought  was  the 
reason  lor  the  change  in  the  Syrian 
position.  Eagleburger  replied  thai 
Syria  apparently  came  to  the  con¬ 
clusion  that  the  balance  of  power  is 
n«*t  lipped  in  favour. 

Eagleburger.  who  is  due  to  arrive 
in  Israel  i. -morrow,  said  further  that 
the  l  .S  is  continuing  to  strive  for 
she  evjcunti.'n  ol  all  foreign  forces  , 
l:.»m  I  eb.inoii. 


Arens  to  rethink  handling  ol  war  objectors 


By  JOSHUA  BRILLIANT 
Post  Ddeoce  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Defence  Minister 
Moshe  Arens  yesterday  agreed  to 
reconsider  the  army’s  handling  of 
soldiers  who  refuse  to  serve  in 
Lebanon. 

Arens  was  responding  to  a  de¬ 
mand  by  young  Herut  members  that 
the  defence  establishment  take 
harsher  measures  against  the  objec¬ 
tors  and  that  a  public  debate  on  the 
problem  be  initiated  to  demonstrate 
the  national  consensus  that  soldiers 
must  obey  orders. 

Ya'acov  Skuler,  chairman  of  the 
executive  of  young  Herut,  who 
headed  the  team  which  met  the 


minister,  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
that  the  army’s  lax  treatment  and 
the  absence  of  national  condemna¬ 
tion  led  more  people  to  refuse  ser¬ 
vice  in  Lebanon. 

Some  100  soldiers  have  so  far 
been  imprisoned  for  refusing  to 
serve  in  Lebanon.  But  Skuler  said 
many  avoid  punishment  when  their 
battalions  replace  them  with  other 
soldiers. 

The  demand  for  harsher  action 
was  also  voiced  at  a  meeting 
between  retired  army  personnel  and 
Chief  of  Staff  Rax  Aluf  Moshe  Let;, 
on  October  IS  here.  Levy  said  then 
the  problem  was  marginal  and  he 
did  not  want  to  create  a  picture  of 


the  army  pitted  against  these 
soldiers.  Soldiers’  commanders 
should  tackle  the  problem,  he  said, 
opposing  demands  that  the  men  be 
brought  before  a  military  tribunal. 

Leading  members  of  the  Kibbutz 
Meuhad  movement  are  seeking  to. 
remove  Lebanon  objectors  from 
any  positions  involving  kibbutz 
education,  it  has  been  reported. 

MK  Ya'acov  Tsur  of  Kibbutz 
Hahmed  Heh,  confirmed  the 
report,  adding  that  the  group  has 
been  in  existence  Tor  some  time. 
Prominent  in  the  movement,  he 
said,  are  Ran  Sarig  of  Beit  Hashita 
and  Dani  Hadar  of  Gvat. 


EH  A1  to  have  Saturday  night  flights  from  Europe  I  Kupat  Hoiim  strike 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  El  Al  will  start  Satur¬ 
day  night  flights  From  five  European 
cities  beginning  this  Saturday  in  an 
attempt  to  cut  some  of  the  losses  it 
has  sustained  since  the  cabinet  deci¬ 
sion  made  during  the  Begin  govern¬ 
ment.  that  it  cease  ail  Sabbath 
fiighls. 

The  national  carrier’s  planes  will 
fly  to  Paris,  London,  Frankfurt, 
Zurich  and  Copenhagen  on  Friday 
morning,  arriving  well  before  the 
Sabbath  begins  and  stay  there  over 
the  Sabbath,  the  new  timetable 
vhows.  The  planes  will  take  off 


again  on  Saturday  at  6:15  p.m.  or 
later,  after  the  Sabbath  ends. 

Last  year  nearly  a  quarter  of  the 
airline’s  flights  were  on  the  Sabbath 
and  El  Al  officials  said  cessation  of 
that  service  cost  the  national  carrier 
some  S30  million.  El  AJ's  winter 
schedule  calls  for  74  scheduled 
flights  a  week  to  24  destinations  in 
North  America.  Europe  and  Africa. 

El  Al  will  also  operate  four  (lights 
a  week  to  Eilat.  Planes  will  bring 
passengers  to  Ben-Gurion  Airport 
from  13  destination-*  in  Europe  and 
ihe  passengers  will  then  transfer  to  a 
Boeing  737  for  the  flights  to  Eilat. 


Hospitals,  clinics  and  other 
Hisiadrtii  Sick  Fund  institutions  will 
open  only  at  10  a.m.  tomorrow,  the 
employees  organization  announced 
yesterday.  After  10  a.m„  work  will 
proceed  normally. 

The  employees  are  holding  their 
brief  strike  to  protest  alleged  foot- 
dragging  in  implementing  an  agree¬ 
ment  supposedly  covering  ail 
Hi>ljdrut  employees. 


fi  „  J 


Two  policewomen  from  West  Germany  examine  a  display  of  Israeli  equipment  at  the 
International  Police  Association’s  annual  convention,  which  opened  yesterday  in  Tel  Aviv . 
Attending  are'320  policemen  and  women  from  13  countries.  Some  400  others  scheduled  to  attend 
did  not  come,  due  to  high  costs  or  the  political  situation  in  the  region,  convention  sources  said. 

llPPM  ^ 


NEWS  BACKGROUND/Asher  Wallfish 

10 -man  economic  committee  is  largest  ever 


The  cabinet  yesterday  appointed 
the  largest  Committee  of  Economic 
Ministers  e\er.  wiih  10  members. 

Former  finance  minister  Yoram 
Aridor  was  chairman  of  a  commit¬ 
tee  numbering  seven  members,  in¬ 
cluding  fjimself. 

Finance  Minister  Yigal  Cohen- 
Orgud  chairs  the  new  committee. 
His  colleagues  are  Deputy  Premier 
and  Housing  Minister  David  Levy: 
Energy  Minister  Yitzhak  Moda'i: 
Education  Minister  Zevuiun  Ham¬ 
mer;  Agriculture  Minister  Pessuh 
Grupper:  Economic  Coordination 
Minister  Ya'acov  Meridor:  Social 
A  flairs  Minister  Ahaxon  Uzan: 
Transport  Minister  Haim  Corfu: 
Tourism  Minister  Avraham  Sharir: 
and  Industry  and  Trade  Minister 
Gideon  Pall. 


The  newcomers  are  Moda’i. 
Corfu  and  Sharir. 

In  the  past,  committees  of 
economic  ministers  never  had  a 
clearly  defined  role,  and  their  man¬ 
ner  of  operation  always  depended 
on  the  character  as  well  as  the  ap¬ 
proach  of  the  finance  minister. 

Labour's  Pinhas  Sapir.  For  exam¬ 
ple.  would  tell  his  colleagues  which 
economic  measures  he  intended  to 
apply  or  had  already  applied,  and 
would  then  mobilize  their  support. 
Yigal  Hurvitz  saw  the  committee  as 
a  kind  of  mini-economic  cabinet. 
Aridor  treated  the  committee  as 
though  it  did  not  exist  for  a  good 
pan  of  his  term. 

Cohen-Orgad  apparently  sees  ad- 
\antage  in  having  a  large  committee 


Scepticism  over  why  US. 
refused  aid  for  bomb  victims 


By  DAVID  LANDAU 
Post  Diplomatic  Correspondent 
Israeli  officials  seemed  to  remain 
sceptical  at  the  weekend  about 
American  explanations  as  to  why 
the  U.S.  did  not  use  Israeli  hospitals 
and  rescue  equipment  after  the 
Beirut  bomb-blasts. 

A  warm  letter’from  Secretary  of 
State  George  Shultz  to  Prime 
Minister  Yitzhak  Shamir  thanking 
Israel  for  its  offers  of  aid  did  not  ex¬ 
plain  why  these  offers  were  not 
taken -up.  “  "  •"  " 

In  other  contacts  Washington  ex¬ 
plained  that,  given  the  relatively  low 
number  of  wounded  compared  to 
dead,  the  Sixth  Fleet  medical 
facilities  were  adequate.  Had  there 
been  more  wounded  (he  facilities  at 
Israeli  hospitals  would  have  been 
used. 

Israeli  sources  maintain  that 
kidney-treatment  developed  in 
Israeli  hospitals  specifically  for 
cases  like  these  might  perhaps  have 


saved  lives  had  it  been  used. 
Similarly.  Israeli  compressed-air 
techniques  for  shifting  concrete 
rubble  might  have  helped  the 
rescuers  make  faster  progress. 

Jerusalem,  however,  does  not 
wish  to  pursue  this  argument  any 
further.  Shultz's  letter  was  seen  here 
as  a  clear  effort  to  allay  Israeli 
resentment  and  suspicion  that 
political  considerations  stood 
behind  the  U.S.  decision  to  forgo 
Israeli  aid.  Premier  Shamir  men¬ 
tioned  the  letter  at  cabinet  yester¬ 
day.  and  it  was  plain  that  he  wants 
now  to  end  the  public  controversy 
over  this  matter. 

(Defence  Minister  Moshe  Arens 
declared  yesterday  that  while  Israeli 
offers  of  medical  aid  after  the 


so  that  he  can  hammer  out  un¬ 
palatable  measures  based  on  the 
broadest  possible  coalition  con¬ 
sensus.  and  does  not  intend  to  sub¬ 
mit  policies  to  the  committee 
merely  to  be  rubber-stamped. 

Cohen-Orgad  no  doubt  recalis- 
that  Moda'i  was  one  of  Aridor'* 
leading  critics,  but  probably  hope* 
he  might  forbear  from  criticizing 
Treasury  policy  publicly  once  he  is 
inside  and  shares  the  responsihilin. 

Sharir  has  been  lobbying  active./ 
of  late  to  gel  onto  the  committee  on 
the  grounds  that  tourism  earns 
more  foreign  currency  than 
agriculture  and  diamonds  together' 

Corfu  had  often  attended  com¬ 
mittee  sessions  in  the  past  by  invita¬ 
tion. 


Immigrants  warned 
(hey  must  pay  rent 

By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  Jewish  Agency  will  take  Ieg»I 
action  against  employed  immigra^  i 
who  are  able  to  but  refuse  to  pay  itF 
creased  rents  for  absorption  centre ' 
apartments. 

Immigrants  in  the  Bat  Yam  ab¬ 
sorption  centre  recently  sent  a  peti¬ 
tion  to  aliya  department  director- 
general  Yehuda  Dominitz  threaten¬ 
ing  not  to  pay  the  new  higher  rents 
set  by  the  Agency.  In  the  past  the 
agency  has  gone  to  court  to  evict 
such  immigrants,  and  will  do  so  in 
the  future. 

The  higher  rent,  for  immigrants- 
who  have  been  in  absorption, 
centres  for  more  than  six  months 
and  are  employed,  does  not  exceed 


Beirut  blasts  were  not  turned  down  .  25  per  cent  of  the  immigrant's  or  his 
when  they  were  made,  Israel  was  a  family’s  net  income. 


“little  puzzled''  by  the  subsequent 
American  shunning  of  Israel  help. 
He  was  speaking  on  the  CBS  Face 
the  Nation  television  show.) 


Gov’t  to  discuss  foreign  funds  to  local  Arabs 


Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

NAZARETH.  —  The  government 
will  soon  discuss  legal  measures  that 
could  be  taken  to  stop  contributions 
to  Israeli  Arabs  from  foreign 
organizations  that  have  close  ties 
with  the  PLO,  the  prime  minister’s 
adviser  on  Arab  affairs,  Binyamin 
Gur-Arye  told  The  Jerusalem  Post 
yesterday. 

Gur-Arye  said  that  according  to 
his  estimates,  foreign  organizations 
contribute  over  SI  million  annually 
to  Israeli  Arabs  for  the  construction 
or  clubhouses  for  cultural  activities, 
dance  and  folklore  groups,  and  for 
scholarships  to  enable  students  to 
obtain  higher  education  here  and 
abroad.  In  one  case,  a  Jewish-Arab 
cultural  centre  in  the  north  was  of¬ 


fered  a  generous  contribution  which 
was  turned  down  when  it  was 
learned  that  the  source  might  be  the 
PLO. 

Local  Arabs  council  beads  told 
The  Post  that  they  have  requested 
and  received  money  from  inter¬ 
national  organizations,  including 
churches,  in  West  Germany, 
Belgium,  England  and  Holland,  but 
denied  requesting  or  receiving 
funds  from  PLO  sources. 


For  years  the  rent  for  a  three- 
room  apartment  in  absorption 
centres  has  been  around  S40.  a. 
month.  It  was  increased  in  shekels- 
only  4  bit  mfire  than  the  rate  of  in¬ 
flation.  But  the  Jewish  Agency- 
found  that  it  could  not  continue  to 
subsidize  rents  to  such  an  extent. 
Such  a  fiat  now  rents  for  the 
equivalent  of  $120  a  month.  ..  . 

A  source  in  the  aliya  department- 
admitted  that  it  had  been  foolish  for  • 
the  agency  not  to  have  increased 
rents  gradually  in  real  terms  over 
the  last  few  years.  In  that  way  g1- 
would  have  avoided  the  sudden  rise 
which  has  shocked  many  of  the  im¬ 
migrants. 


RABBI  SCHACH 


i  (  miiinuvd  from  Page  One  I 
Aguda  factions  are  bitterly 
dixided  over  the  allocation  of  funds 
to  hassidic  and  non-hassidic 
educational  institutions.  Another 
bone  of  contention  is  a  rotation 
agreement  whereby  one  of  the  pre¬ 
sent  four  MKs  is  to  yield  his  Knesset 
seat  to  the  next  man  on  the  Aguda 
list.  Neil  her  ihe  hassidic  nor  the 
non-hassidic  branch  is  willing  to 
give  up  any  of  its  positions  of  power. 

(n  Jerusalem  city  councilman 
Rabbi  Avraham  Leizerson  yester¬ 
day  denied  categorically  that 
Schach  could  have  resigned  over 
any  failure  of  the  Gerrer  Hassidim 
to  voie  for  Agudat  Yisrael.  In  fact, 
he  said,  the  Gerrer  Hassidim 
worked  and  voted  for  the  Aguda 
list. 

Others  speculated  that  Schach 
did  not  want  to  become  involved  in 


what  appears  to  be  a  pending  fight 
by  ultra-Orthodox  Sephardim  for 
greater  representation  within 
Agudat  Yisrael  and  a  possible  split 
from  the  party  following  the  success 
of  Sephardi  Guardians  of  the  Tora 
in  the  Jerusalem  municipal  elec¬ 
tions  last  week. 

B  ut  M  K  Rabbi  M  enachem 
Porush  said  that  those  close  to 
Schach  had  pressed  him  for  his 
reasons  all  day  yesterday,  but  to  no 
avail.  In  any  case,  Porush  said,  “he 
will  certainly  not  abandon  the  helm 
of  Agudat  Yisrael  in  its  present 
stormv  sea.” 


One  year  after  the  death  of  our  beloved 

ADV.  ELIAHU  D.  GORDON  Vt 

we  will  gather  at  the  graveside  to  do  honour  to  his 
memory,  on  Wednesday.  November  2.  1983  at  4.30 
p.m..  at  the  Kfar  Samir  cemetery.  Haifa. 


Ruth  (Dorothy)  Gordon 
Gideon  Gordon  and  family 


Tlu*  Joint  l.sracl  Appeal  of  Grmr  Britain 
am  I  It  v  Israel  Ollier 

The  Rrili.sh  Olim  Society  LnL.  and  llir  Israel  Ollirr 

of  ilu*  Zionist  Federal  ion  ol  Great  Britain 
ami  Ireland.  Aiisiralia  and  Nrv  /.calami 

send  I  heir  henrfie\f  cnngrtiluliifions  hi 

ROSE  AND  HARRY  SHINE 

on  ilit*  jiiMtiis  iHiasioH  ol  iIh-ii  Diamond  Wedding. 
Max  ilirx  (oiiiium-  in  live  loneihei  hi  h.i|>|iiuess. 


In  deep  sorrow  we  announce  the  passing  of  our  dear  mother, 
grandmother  and  sister 

JOHANNA  GOLDSCHMIDT 

The  funeral  will  leave  today.  Monday.  October  31.  1983  at  12  noon  from  the 
Sanhedria  funeral  parlour.  Jerusalem,  for  the  Har  Hamenuhot  cemetery- 

Her  children:  Emilia  and  Jehuda  Weil,  Haifa 

Chava  and  Jonah  Fraenkef,  Jerusalem 
Her  sister:  Dr.  Else  Neustadt,  Hanover,  Mass.,  U.S.A. 

Her  grandchildren  and  their  families 
Shiva  at  3  Rehov  Ha'ari.  Jerusalem. 


With  deep  grief  we  announce  the  passing  of 
our  adored.husbahd,  father  and  grandfather 

ISRAEL  ISAAC  TASLITT 

The  funeral  will  leave  today.  October-31.  1983  at  1  p.m.  from  5 
Daphna  St..  Tel  Aviv,  for  the  Ramat  Hasharon  cemetery.  A.A.C  I.  • 
section.  .-I 

v 

Sylvia  Taslitt,  wife 
Nina  Rothman,  daughter 
Mordechai  Shalom  Taslitt.  son 
Celia  Bernstein,  mother-in-law  i 
Families  in  Israel  and  abroad 

Transportation  will  be  available  to  cemetery. 


We  share  the  sorrow  of  the  Assabi  and  Marcus  families 
on  the  untimely  death  of  their  beloved 


YAEL 


Hebrew  Union  College 
Jewish  Institute  of  Religion 


We  regret  to  announce  the  passing  of 

RAYMOND  DAVID  DAL  AH 

on  October  27.  T983. 

Shiva  prayers  on  Tuesday.  November  1.  1983  ar  a  nm 
Rehov  Yemshalayim.  Bat  Yam,  Tel.  D3-583058  P’m'  at  2,5 
Deeply  mourned  by  ...  . 

;  Wife  —  Mozelle  David 
Brothers,  sisters,  family  and  friends 


miner  said  Orgad  meet  on  education 


•.  •••••.’  Shmueli  promises 

and  AVI  TCM&IN  Education  Ministry  director- 

Teams  from  the  Treasury  and  tfee  E,i«“I‘l  Shmueli  told  The 

Educaiion  Minlstry  SlMtSStto  tBS?-  PT  m?hl  lhai 

draft  the  details  of  a  planned  cut  in'  -  IS?  L  wi-  no1  Perm,‘,any  cuts  in 
‘he  Education  Mini^SLw  !  hours:  Hc  was 

earlier,  yesterday  hi  « acting  to  charges  by  Knesset 


tner.t 
in  Tei 
’Jifcd  to 


evei 


-w  ^nj, 
^U:v. 


r?.r  .  er-  yesterday  by  Finance 
Mjmsier-Yigal  Cohen-Orgad  and 
education  Minister  Zevulun  Ham¬ 
mer. 

The  two  agreed  that  the  cuts  will 
D'.  yoncentrated  in  fourmain  areas: 
‘he  hours  allocated  for  extra- 
curricular,  activities  will  be  reduced- 
wiucaiion  fees  will  be  levied  on  the 
Pupils  parents  (with  poor  families 

exempted);  pupils  will- clean  the 
schools., nstead  of  paid-staff;  and  the 
number  of  .  substitute  teachers  will 
oe^  decreased. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  ministers’ 
meeting  some  Treasury  officials 
proposed  a  cut  of  IS5.S  billion,  but 
the  Education  Ministry  officials  im¬ 
mediately  reacted  with  the  conten¬ 
tion  that  since  the  cabinet  in  August 
had  approved  a  IS4.5b.  slash,  not 
■  e‘  implemented,  it  would  be 
jmpi^*^r  now  to  go  above  that 
figure'^'. 

C  oheri|Of  ad  is  planning  to  raise 
at  the  next  cabinet  meeting  his  plans 
for  a  cut  in  the  budgets  of  all 
ministries'  budgets,  which  by  some 
estimates  will  total  about  $500  mil¬ 
lion.  A  large  part  of  these  cuts  was 
approved  by  the  previous  cabinet, 
but  they  were  never  Implemented 
owing  to  the  opposition  of  the  Tami 
party. 


;  basic  teaching  hours."  He  was 
reacting  to  charges  by  Knesset 
Education  Committee  chairwoman 
Ora  Namir  in  telegrams  yesterdav  to 
Hdoimer  and  Cohcn-Orgad. 
,oNamir  denounced  the  proposed 
IS5.5b.  budget  slash  (out  of  total 
ministry  budget  of  1S586.).  She  ac¬ 
cused  the  two  ministers  of 
dangerously  reducing  educational 
levels,  especially  among  the  poor. 

Shmueli  said:  “We  are  examining 
all  leasible  cuts  —  except  class 
teaching  hours." 

Shmueli's  pet  budget  cut,  which 
he  has  been  suggesting  for  some 
time,  is  to  gel  the  pupils  to  clean  the 
schools.  If  all  students  from  the 
seventh  grade  up  did  regular  school 
cleaning,  it  would  save  the  ministry 
IS6Q0m„  Shmueli  said.  He  said  that 
guidance-counselling  hours,  infor¬ 
mal  education  and  after-school 
cultural  activities  were  other 
probable  cuts. 

It  seems  likely  that  money  will  be 
raised  by  a  school  levy  from 
kindergarten  to  the  12th  grade.  Last 
August,  the  suggested  figure  by 
both  the  education  and  finance 
ministries  was  IS4.000  per  child  per 
year. 

Substitute  teachers  would  be 
hired  only  after  the  fourth  day  of 
the  regular  teacher’s  absence. 


There  will  also  probably  be  reduc¬ 
tions  in  busing  pupils  to  school.  It 
docs  noi  seem  likely  at  this  stage  a 
second  shift  will  be  introduced  in 
Jewish  schools,  although  they 
aiready  exist  in  the  Arab  school 
network. 

Teachers  threaten  strike 

The  Secondary  School  Teachers 
Association  announced  yesterday 
that  it  will  call  a  strike  if  the  Etzioni 
agreement  (which  would  give 
teachers  pay  raises  and  improved 
working  conditions)  is  not  signed 
this  week.  The  teachers  believe  the 
proposed  cuts  in  the  education 
budget  will  mean  further  postpone¬ 
ment  of  the  Etzioni  recommenda¬ 
tions. 

Shoshuna  Bayer,  chairman  of  the 
association,  told  The  Post  that  the 
teachers  will  not  consider  the  as¬ 
sumption  of  new  obligations  (sub¬ 
stituting  for  absent  colleagues, 
supervising  their  students  in  clean¬ 
ing  the  schools,  etc.)  unless  the 
benefits  promised  in  the  Etzioni 
recommendations  are  forthcoming. 

The  Histadrut  Teachers  Union 
has  acceded  to  a  request  by  Ham¬ 
mer  to  wait  until  tomorrow  before 
taking  any  action*  or  issuing  any 
statements  about  the  budget  cuts  or 
the  Etzioni  agreement. 

Bui  Yitzhak  Welber,  the  union's 
deputy  secretary-general,  told  The 
Post  that  his  union  objects 
strenuously  to  the  idea  of  teachers 
substituting  for  their  absent  col¬ 
leagues. 


Deal  reached  on  university  budget  cuts 


ittis  warn 


.  By  CHARLEsS  HOFFMAN 
,  Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

package-deal  compromise  on  cuts  in  the  higher- 
education  budget  was  worked  out  yesterdav  bv  Educa¬ 
tion  Minister  Zevuiun  Hammer.  Finance  Minister  Yical 
Cohen-Orgad  and  the  heads  of  the  Council  for  Higher 
Education.  , 

The  proposed  package  includes  a  gradual  increase  in 
university  tuition  fees,  gradual  cuts  in  university  staff 
and  activities  and  the  withdrawal  of  a  previous  Treasury- 
demand  for  sweeping,  immediate  cuts  amounting  to 
IS  1.5  billion. 


Before  the  details  of  the  package  were  released,  stu-  Katzav  told  the  student  leaders  that  fee 
1st  npv  fee  ca^crs  a  two-hour  strike  for  Wednesday  to  be  raised  without  the  consent  of  all  parties 
"  m  protest  against  the  proposal  to  raise  tuition  Tees.  mem.  including  the  students.  He  faulted  i 

'f)y  S^GE1  Prof.  Haim  Harari,  the  head  of  the  council's  planning  however,  for  not  taking  advantage  of  th 
n  P-b:  Reivr  an<^  budgeting  committee,  is  to  seek  support  for  the  scholarships  that  have  been  made  availab 
i  .V*  package  during  the  next  two  days-among  the  heads  of  his  committee's  recommendations.  Katzat 
.*•  likils  theuniversities,  the  teaching  staff  and  the  students,  and  take  pan  in  the  current  struggle  aguinsi 
report  back  to  the  two  ministers.  Harari  said  hikes. 

•;  ’f— ■-  -  -  _  .....  _ 

^  Social  funding  set  for  13  Renewal  areas 

:  }-«7r  fiy  CHARLES  HOFFMAN  Diaspora  “twinned  communities”  if  no  twins  are  found. 

Jerusalem  Port  Reporter  to  raise  the  money.  So  far  only  one  Twinning  the  new 


yesterday  that  the  cuts  would  be  made  in  the  next 
academic  year,  and  that  the  higher  fees  would  be  offset 
by  increased  loans  and  scholarships. 

It  was  ulso  agreed  at  the  meeting  that  the  Treasury 
would  pay  the  IS  1.5b.  it  owes  the  universities  for  this 
academic  year,  although  not  as  soon  os  the  universities 
have  demanded. 

Earlier  yesterday,  the  heads  of  the  student  unions  met 
w  ith  Deputy  Housing  Minister  Moshe  Katzav  to  enlist 
his  support  in  their  battle  against  any  increase  in  tui¬ 
tion  fees.  Katzav  headed  a  committee  that  in  1982 
worked  out  a  formula  for  selling  fee  levels.  His  commit¬ 
tee’s  formula  was  to  remain  in  effect  for  five  years. 

Katzav  told  the  student  leaden  that  fees  should  not 
be  raised  without  the  consent  of  all  parties  to  the  agree¬ 
ment.  including  the  students.  He  faulted  the  students, 
however,  for  not  taking  advantage  of  the  loans  and 
scholarships  that  have  been  made  available  us  part  of 
his  committee’s  recommendations.  Katzav  declined  to 
take  pan  in  the  current  struggle  against  tuition  Tee 
hikes. 


By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 
'.  Jenuateni  Port  Reporter 

: V.’-.:-,  >2  :££  The  Jewish  Agency  board  of 

v..  -tir:  governors  voted  last  week  to  ap- 
C;,.  •-  propriate  $700,000  to  start  social 

,  ;  programmes  in  the  13  new 

.  neighbourhoods  added  last  year1  to 

Project  Renewal,  despite  objections 
of  some  of  the  -  Diaspora  fund- 
:  ~  ~-Zi  raisers  on  the  board.  The  Jerusalem 
Post  has  learned. 

.  •?  Social.' programmes  in  the 

■ . :  ;•  neighbourhoods  have  been  delayed 
::  '.-r-TiK'i:  due  to  a  previous  decision  of  the 
board  that  made  the  allocation  of 
.  ...  ..  funds  conditional  on.  finding 


.  -?  j.v  -a 


neighbourhood  in  this  group  has 
been  twinned. 

The  Diaspora  -representatives, 
some  of  whom  are  members  of  the 
board’s  committee  on  Project 
Renews),  opposed  the  decision 
because  they  wanted  to  solve  the 
problem  of  the  growing  Project 
Renewal  deficit,  now  at  $32  million, 
before  taking  on  new  commitments. 
They  were  concerned  that  the 
5700.000  —  out  of  a  total  of  SI  Im.  for 
social  programmes  over  five  years 
—  would  become  part  of  the  deficit 


Flats  at  Pisgat  Ze’ev  to  cost  14%  more 


By  AARON  SITTNER 
Jerusalem  Port  Reporter 

The  10  contactors  building  flats 
at  Jerusalem’s  Pisgat  Ze’ev  suburb 
between  French  Hill  and  Neve 
Ya'acov  have  raised  their  prices  by 
14  per  cent  for  the  second  stage  of 
the.  project. 

Approximately  650  flats  are  sub¬ 
ject  to  the  higher  prices,  according 
tC’.the  Ministry  of  Housing  and 
Construction,  which  refused  the 
contractors  permission  to  raise 
prices  for  the  600  flats  of  “stage 
one"  as  well. 

Immediately  following  the  Oc¬ 
tober.  II  devaluation,  the  builders 
halted  their  offer  of  flats  in  “stage 
one,”  and  allocation  of  units  by  the 
drawing  of  lots  was^frozen  as  the 
builders  sought  to  raise  their  prices. 

But  the  ministry  stepped  in,  rul¬ 
ing  that  although  final  sales  con¬ 
tracts  had  not  yet  been  signed. 


registration  and  payment  of  a  listing 
fee  constitutes  a  valid  indication 
that  the  price  in  shekels  quoted  by 
the  seller  remains  unchanged 
regardless  of  devaluation. 

For  the  “stage  two”  construction, 
however,  the  ministry  has  yielded 
and  a  14  per  cent  increase  has  been 
approved,  based  upon  a  similar 
percentage  increase  in  the 
Construction  Input  Index.  This  in¬ 
dex  —  complied  by  the  Central 
B  ureau  of  Statistics  —  measures  the 
costs  incurred  by  builders,  including 
labour,  building  material  and  land. 

In  addition  to  the  financial  as¬ 
sistance  the  ministry  offers  young 
married  couples  and  other 
purchasers  with  special  eligibility,  a 
20-year  loan  of  IS700, 000,  linked  to 
the  Consumer  Price  Index  with  6 
per  cent  interest  annually,  is 
available  to  anybody  buying  a  fiat  in 
Pisgat  Ze’ev.  a  ministry  spokesman 
told  The  Jerusalem  Post  yesterday. 


BEFORE  YOU  DECIDE 
WHERE  TO  RETIRE 
TRY  US  AT  THE 
NEVE  AVIV  CLUB 
kfar  shmaryahu 

★  Carefree  and  cared-for  living 

*  ★  Move  in.  out  —  as  yoti  like 

★  Daily  medical  supervision  at  no  extra  cost 
(Care  at  a  nursing  home  if  and  when  necessary) 

★  Fixed  'monthly  rate  in  foreign  currency. 

no  downpayment  required 
■’  *  First  3  days  of  the  first  month. 

on.the  house 

For  further  Information,  please  cell.  \WE/ 
052-78829;  052-78820,  ;  \f 


if  no  twins  are  found. 

Twinning  the  new  areas  in  the 
comprehensive  slum  rehabilitation 
project  has  been  difficult  because 
the  Diaspora  communities  which 
fund  programmes  in  the  69  other 
neighbourhoods  have  been  reluc¬ 
tant  to  expand  their  fund-raising 
obligations  before  renewal  in  the 
older  areas  is  completed. 

The  5700,000  was  allocated  for 
the  period  until  the  end  of  this  fiscal 
year  for  community  newspapers, 
training  of  local  activists,  and  sur¬ 
veys  that  are  the  necessary  basis  for 
renewal. 


High  Court  rejects 
case  against  Zamir 
by  MK  Nof s  wife 

The  High  Court  of  Justice  yester¬ 
day  turned  down  a  petition  by  the 
estranged  wife  of  MK  Akiva  Nof  to 
force  the  police  and  Attorney- 
General  Yitzhak  Zamir  to  press 
charges  against  her  husband  for  al¬ 
leged  mistreatment. 

The  decision  followed  a  long 
struggle  between  Mira  and  Akiva 
Nof  over  property,  and  allegations 
that  each  is  harassing  the  other. 

Writing  the  court's  opinion. 
Deputy  President  Justice  Meir 
Shamgar  reiterated  the  principle 
that  the  High  Court  intervenes  in 
the  attorney-general's  handling  of 
criminal  files  only  if  there  is  at  least 
some  evidence  that  he  employed 
improper  considerations  or  acted  in 
bad  faith.  This  was  not  the  case 
here,  he  said,  adding  that  there  was' 
therefore  no  need  to  rule  on  Zamir's 
reasons  for  not  pursuing  the  issue. 

In  its  statement  to  the  court,  the 
attorney-general's*  office  said  that 
some  of  Mira  Nofs  complaints 
seemed  aimed  only  at  harassing  her 
husband,  and  that  they  constituted 
an  “improper  use  of  the  police  as  a 
tool  for  seeking  advantage  in  a 
private  dispute.” 

The  petitioner  was  ordered  to  pay 
IS50,000  in  legal  expenses  to  the 
attorney-general  and  to  her  hus¬ 
band.  fltim) 


"If  the  substitution  is  to  be  at  the 
expense  of  the  two  non-teaching 
hours  a  week,  we  object  because 
these  two  hours  are  designed  for  an 
entirely  different  purpose.  And  if 
the  substitution  is  at  the  expense  of 
teachers'  free  periods...  do  you 
know  of  any  other  workers  who 
would  be  willing  to  work  overtime 
and  donate  their  pay  to  the 
govern  me nf.**' 

Yitzhak  Efron,  chairman  of  the 
council  of  the  National  Parents  As¬ 
sociation.  is  displeased  about  the 
proposed  cuts.  “Education,  as 
usual,  is  the  first  place  they  cut,  and 
always  the  things  which  are  easiest 
to  cut  —  services  to  pupils."  he  said. 
“I  haven't  heard  anything  about 
cut1:  in  settlements  in  Judea  and 
Samaria." 

“I  haven't  even  heard  about  plans 
to  change  the  education  budget  so 
that  the  budget  will  be  per  pupil  in¬ 
stead  of  per  cluss:  the  current 
method  benefits  Agudat  Yisracl 
schools  where  classes  are  very 
small." 

Kotlowitz 
drops  bid 
in  court 

By  JUDY  SIEGEL 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Ousted  Jewish  Agency  aliya 
department  chairman  Raphael 
Kotlowitz  yesterday  withdrew  his 
request  for  an  injunction  from  the 
Tel  Aviv  District  Court  to  prevent 
the  Agency  board  of  governors 
from  appointing  anyone  else  to  the 
post. 

Last  week,  a  majority  of  the  , 
Agency  board  of  governors  decided 
that  Kotlowitz  would  not  continue 
in  the  post,  which  he  has  held  for  six 
years.  On  Thursday,  Judge  Yosef 
Harish  told  Kotlowitz  that  he  would 
decide  the  case  on  Sunday  (yester¬ 
day),  but  he  indicated  that  there  was 
not  much  chance  that  he  would  is¬ 
sue  the  injunction  and  advised 
Kotlowitz  to  settle  the  matter  out  of 
court. 

The  Jewish  Agency  board  of 
governors  can  now  appoint  a 
replacement  for  Kotlowitz.  who  re¬ 
mains  a  member  of  the  Agency  Ex¬ 
ecutive.  But  according  to  the 
Agency  constitution,  until  a  new 
department  chairman  is  selected  by 
the  board,  the  previous  chairman 
may  remain  in  the  post. 

The  board  members  —  at  least 
the  31  Diaspora  members  —  have 
already  gone  home,  and  it  is  not  cer¬ 
tain  when  they  will  meet  again  to 
name  a  new  aliya  department 
chairman.  The  next  scheduled 
meeting  is  in  February,  but  they 
could  convene  in  Jerusalem  before 
that. 

Kotlowitz  can  also  remain 
chairman  of  the  World  Zionist 
Organization  aliya  department, 
which  deals  with  immigrants  from 
the  West  (the  Agency  aliya  depart¬ 
ment  is  charged  with  responsibility 
with  aliya  from  countries  of  oppres¬ 
sion  and  with  the  running  of  absorp¬ 
tion  centres  in  Israel).  However, 
since  the  establishment  all  the  aliya 
departments,  the  same  man  has 
always  headed  both. 


Zamir.  Treasury 
may  open  bourse 

The  finance  minister  is  em¬ 
powered  to  order  the  opening  of  the 
Tel  Aviv  Stock  Exchange  for  trade 
even  if  its  directors  oppose  such  a' 
move,  according  to  an  opinion  sub¬ 
mitted  by  Attorney-General  i 
Yitzhak  Zamir. 

Zamir  was  asked  for  his  opinion 
during  the  recent  two-week  closure 
of  the  exchange  while,  the  agree¬ 
ment  on  the  government’s  support 
of  the  bank  shares  was  being 
worked  out.  Several  economic  of¬ 
ficials  at  the  time  felt  that  at  least 
partial  trading,  in  state  bonds,  for 
instance,  should  have  continued. 

Quoting  section  50C  of  the 
Securities  Law,  Zamir  said  the 
finance  minister  has  absolute  dis¬ 
cretion  to  order  the  exchange 
opened  for  full  or  partial  trading, 
“for  the  benefit  of  the  investing 
public." 

In  the  end,  there  was  do  need  for 
Finance  Minister  Yigal  Cohen- 
Orgad  or  his  predecessor  Yorara 
Aridor  to  exercise  their  discretion 
during  the  recent  crisis,  since  the 
stock  exchange  board  eventually 
decided  to  reopen  the  bourse  last 
week.  (Itim) 


Eisenberg  agent  denies 
huge  profit  from  Ata  shares 
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i'N*ve  Aviv  Club,  your  money  has  more  vaiue! 


By  MACABEE  DEAN 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Michael  Aibin,  who 
represents  the  interests  of  the 
Eisenberg  group  in  Israel,  yesterday 
denied  statements  made  by  MK 
Yair  Tzaban  (Mapam)  that  the 
Eisenberg  group  had  made  substan¬ 
tial  profits  on  Ata  shares,  but  is  un¬ 
willing  to  help  rehabilitate  the  ailing 
textile  company. 

In  the  summer  and  winter  of  1982 
the  Eisenberg  group  made  four 
huge  purchases  of  Ata  stock  valued 
at  S6m.  in  all,  doubling  the  group’s 
holdlngs-from  six  to  11  per  cent  of 
Ata's  equity,  Aibin  said.  During  the 
same  period  the  group  sold  shares 
valued  at  $250,000.  Since  then,  he 
said,  the  group  has  not  sold  any 
shares  whatsoever  although  their 
.price  Has  fallen  sharply. 

Unrelated  to  those  stock 
purchases  and  sales,  since  1976  the 


group  invested  a  total  of  $11. 5m.  in 
expanding  and  modernizing  the  Ata 
plants,  Aibin  said.  Ata  ran  into  trou¬ 
ble  as  a  result  of  the  government’s 
massive  devaluation  early  this 
month,  which  made  repayment  of 
loans  very  difficult,  and  secondly, 
because  the  government  had  raised 
the  price  of  electricity  and  water. 
Ata  is  ready  to  put  another  S5m. 
into  the  plants,  but  it  also  needs  a 
5t0m.  government  loan  to  tide  the 
company  over. 

Aibin  recalled  that  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  loaned  Frutarom  $IOm. 
’two  years  ago  to  save  it  from 
collapse,  and  Frutarom  employed 
only  600  persons,  not  3000  like  Ala. 

GRANT.  —  The  government 
recently  granted  1S350,000  to  Arab 
villages  in  the  north  for  constructing 
religious,  cultural,  and  sport  pro¬ 
jects. 


Argentinian  citizens  line  up  yesterday  outside  their  country's  embass)  in  Tel  A%»  to  cast 
absentee  ballots  in  the  Argentinian  elections.  (Story,  Page  4>.  i  \k-\  L.tnki 


Tussle  likely  over  lands  director 


By  ASHER  W ALLFISH 
and  YITZHAK  OKED 

Opposition  is  building  within  the 
cabinet  to  the  demand  of 
Agriculture  Minister  Pesach  Grup- 
per  to  remove  the  director-general 
of  the  Israel  Lands  Ainistration, 
Meir  Shamir,  and  replace  him  with 
his  deputy,  Moshe  Lipka. 

At  yesterday’s  weekly  cabinet 
session,  Grupper  told  his  colleagues 
of  his  proposal  to  put  Lipka  in,  but 
said  that  Minister  without  Portfolio 
Ariel  Sharon  (a  former  minister  of 
agriculture)  had  asked  him  to  defer 
any  cabinet  discussion  until  Sharon 
got  back  from  abroad,  and  Grupper 
had  consented. 

Grupper  recently  asked  Shamir 
to  resign  in  favour  of  Lipka,  but 
Shamir  replied  that  since  the 
cabinet  appoints  the  director- 
general  of  the  I  LA.  it  is  up  to  the 


cabinet  to  remove  him. 

The  Minister  of  Agriculture  has 
parliamentary  responsibility  for  the 
1LA. 

Apart  from  Sharon,  who  ap¬ 
pointed  Shamir.  Deputy  Premier 
David  Levy  and  Social  Affairs 
Minister  Aharon  Uzan  have  already- 
said  publicly  they  want  Shamir  to 
stay  on.  Levy,  who  also  holds  the 
Housing  portfolio,  has  worked 
closely  with  Shamir.  Uzan,  a 
minister  of  agriculture  in  a  former 
Labour-led  coalition,  also  worked 
with  Shamir  when  Shamir  ran 
Jewish  Agency  settlement  program¬ 
mes. 

The  ILA  staff  committee  sent  an 
open  letter  to  Grupper  expressing 
its  support  of  Shamir,  who  in  the 
past  three  years  has  totally 
revamped  and  modernized  the  ILA. 
Among  other  changes,  he  has  seen 


Artificial  insemination  for  singles 

By  LEA  LEVA VI 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Artificial  insemination  is  now-  available  to  single  women  who  wish  to 
have  babies,  according  to  a  story  in  the  current  issue  or  Sa'amai 
magazine,  published  by  the  HisLadrut  women's  organization. 

Assaf  Harofeh  Hospital  gynecology  deputy-director  Dr.  Jan 
Rokovsky  confirmed  in  the  report  that  a  41 -year-old  single  woman 
recently  gave  birth  there  following  artificial  insemination. 

Guidelines  handed  down  several  months  ago  by  the  Health  Ministry 
do  not  mention  marital  requirements  for  women  seeking  artificial  in¬ 
semination.  another  doctor  told  The  Jerusalem  Post,  and  policy  on  the 
mutter  is  set  by  each  hospital. 

The  Na’amat  story  ulso  describes  a  new  technique  of  do-it-yourseir  ar¬ 
tificial  insemination  for  couples  who  cannot  engage  in  normal  sexual  in¬ 
tercourse  because  of  the  man’s  impotence,  or  other  reasons. 

The  method  employs  u  funnel-shaped  device  which  receives  the  man’s 
sperm  in  a  tank  and  allows  the  woman,  using  u  syringe,  to  inject  it  into 
her  uterus.  If  the  sperm  is  injected  within  a  half  hour  or  the  man’s 
ejaculation,  chances  for  pregnancy  are  as  good  as  in  normal  intercourse. 

This  method  is  already  being  used  in  England  and  the  U.S..  but  has  not 
yet  been  introduced  here. 


to  Lhe  registration  of  all  tracts  and 
plots  on  computer  for  easy  access. 

The  post  of  ILA  director-general 
has  had  its  ups  and  downs  over  the 
years.  When  Sharon  took  over 
Agriculture  in  1977,  he  brought  in 
Ya'acov  Aknin,  a  staunch  Herut 
Parly  veteran  and  a  close  colleague. 
However,  Sharon  could  not  get  on 
with  Aknin,  fired  him  after  con¬ 
siderable  linen  was  washed  in 
public,  and  appointed  Shamir,  who 
has  no  party  label  at  all,  and  whose 
name  has  been  linked,  without 
basis,  to  Labour. 

The  late  Simha  Ehrlich,  who  held 
the  agriculture  portfolio  while  also 
serving  as  deputy  premier,  worked 
with  Shamir,  but  in  August  last  year 
Lipka,  a  lawyer  active  in  the  Liberal 
Party  and  close  to  Grupper,  was 
made  deputy  director-general.  He 
had  no  experience  whatsoever  of 
lands  administration.  Six  months 
after  his  appointment  he  actually 
started  work,  in  the  ILA’s  inspec¬ 
torate  division. 

Shamir  has  been  involved  in  land 
settlement  and  reclamation  since 
arriving  in  the  country  in  1947  and 
has  lived  in  three  moshavim: 
Shoresh,  Shear  Yashuv  and  Beit 
Zayil.  He  fathered  the  idea  of  the 
Galilee  “lookout"  settlements  ( mil - 
spim)  and  saw  the  project  through  to 
implementation. 

Grupper  is  understood  to  be  plan¬ 
ning  several  high-level  changes  in 
the  Ministry  of  Agriculture  as  well. 

Considered  next  on  the  firing  line 
is  deputy  director-general  Amikam 
Shapira.  an  aide  to  Grupper’s 
predecessor,  the  late  fellow  Liberal 
Simha  Ehrlich.  Shapira  is  also  a 
party  member,  but  is  not  close  to 
the  new  minister.  Shapira  has 
reportedly  agreed  to  leave  the 
Agriculture  Ministry  and  is  looking 
for  a  suitable  job  elsewhere. 
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Opel  Ascona 
Sportiness  and  reliability 
only  German  engineering 
can  give  you. 


The  Opel  Ascona.  NfotedThe  viferid 
Car  of  the  Vbar' by  irxjkmng  journalists. 
And  no  wonder. 

The  Ascona  range  g  ives  you 
unrivalled  choice.  Hatchback 
or  notchback.achoice 
of  over-head  cam- 
shaftengines. 
optional  auto¬ 
matic  transmission 
and  five  speed  shift 
McPherson  strutsuspension  ensures 


a  safer  more  comfortable  itte.  And 
the  Ascona'ssporty  performance 
comes  from  proven,  reliable  power 
units 

\bu1  discover  frim  levels, 
unbeatable  in  their 
dass.  Plenty 
of  room  for 
five  plus 
luggage, 
more  in  fact  than 
many  larger  cars  Air-conchtioning  s  an 


optional  extra 

And.  of  course  aitQpefc;  are  tested 
and  proved  on  the  roads  and  in  the 
conditions  you  drivein 

See  your  focal  dealer,  and  tea  dnve 
one  of  the  new  Ascona  range 
German  engineering  at  its  bos?. 


Reiabffity  comes  as  standard 
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KEEP  YOUR  PROMISE 
TO  YOURSELF 

Now  that  the  holidays  are  over 
tr's  time  to  take  it  off  and  keep  it 
off  at  the  one  and  only  WEIGHT 
WATCHERS.  Weight  watchers, 
the  authority  in  weight  reduc¬ 
tion  for  20  years  has  meetings 
all  over  the  country.  For  lime 
and  place,  call  Weight  Watchers 
at  03-222137.  2334 02.  The 
English-speaking  group  meets 
with  Becky  at  the  Bnai  Brith 
Hall.  3  Keren  Hayesod  St.. 
Jerusalem  every  Sunday  at 
4:00  p.m. 

THE  RAINS 
ARE  COMING-.. 

It’s  fertilizing  and  planting  time 
and  HA'MASHTELA  is  there  to 
help.  With  Deshen  Or.  the 
wonder  fertilizer.  Hamra.  the  red 
earth  from  Kfar  Shmaryahu  and 
a  wide  selection  of  additives  for 
lawns,  flower  beds  and  window 
boxes.  They’ve  dozens  of 
different  annual  seedlings  for 
planting  NOW  —  clarkia. 
alisum.  Chinese  carnations  — 
bulbs,  tulips,  daffs.  irises, 
anemones  and  a  fabulous 
selection  of  trees,  bushes,  house 
plants,  hedgerows,  plus  pots, 
wmdowboxes.  tools  etc.  Free 
advice  on  what  to  do  from  Vona. 
Dido  and  Yousouf  (previously 
with  Ben  Gad).  HA’MASHTELA. 
17  BEITAR.  TALPIOT;  (bus  7) 
7.30-1.30.  4-5.30.  Friday  7-2 
Jerusalem's  No.  1  nursery. 


HEAT  THE  SITUATION 
—  GIVE  YOURSELF 
A  TREAT 

Looking  for  a  change  of  scenery 
for  a  while?  Then  take  up  ZiON- 
TOURS  fabulous  LONDON 
THEATRE  TOUR  —  ten  days, 
first  class  hotel,  six  shows,  three 
extensive  guided  tours.  Israeli 
escort,  round  trip  via  EIAI 
leaving  Nov  15  returning  Nov 
24.  all  for  only  $775.  Looking 
for  something  completely  dif¬ 
ferent?  Unforgettable  SOUTH 
AFRICA,  guided  tours  in  the  big 
cities  plus  Kruger  National  Park 
and  Sun  City,  first  class  accom¬ 
modation.  round  trip  by  SAA. 
22  days  inclusive  for  $2720  in 
12  unlinked  payments.  Full 
details  in  today's  display  adverts 
or  from  ZIONTOURS.  28  HUM- 
St.  Jerusalem  02-233326  or 
GREENTOURS  TRAVEL  81 
Hayarkon  St.  Tel  Aviv  03- 
656248. 


IRE 
KOSHER 
MEAL  IN 
A  BUN 


It’s  the  meat  that  made  BUNNY 
famous.  A  quarter  pound  of  pure 
chopped  meat,  cooked  as  you 
request,  with'  your  favourite 
sauce.  Kosher  under  Rabbinate 
supervision.  Plus  a  mouth¬ 
watering  serve  yourself  salad 
bar  with  great  dressings  and 
homemade  soups,  real 
American  hot  dogs,  baked 
potatoes,  prarie  chips,  and 
more.  Half  price  menu  for  kids. 
BUNNY  BURGER  (they  keep 
coming  back  for  more).  1 
AGRON.  near  Plaza  and  Kings 
Hotels.  NOTE  NEW  HOURS 
Sun.-Thurs.;  noon  til  10  p.m., 
Friday  til  2.30  p.m.  After  Shab- 
bat  til  10  p.m.  Takeaways  at 
your  service.  See  ya! 


SAVE  YOUR  DOLLARS— 
HATZER  HA’MOSHAVA 
/I  /,f  IS  THE 
ANSWER 


Value  for  money  customers 
swear  by  HATZER 
HA’MOSHAVA  the  truly  Israeli 
eatery  on  Emek  Refaim.  Meat 
on  the  grill  being  their  speciality 
they've  charcoaled  steaks,  suc¬ 
culent  lamb  chops,  prime  veal, 
kebabs,  shishlik.  duck's  liver  and 
more.  They’ve  stuffed  vine 
leaves,  eggplant,  zucchini,  etc. 
They've  some  great  first 
courses.  FREE  hors  d'oeuvres. 
excellent  desserts,  strong  coffee 
and  fresh  lemonade  plus  a  wide 
selection  of  wines  and  spirits. 
On  Shabbat  they've  cholent 
Open  seven  days  a  week  from 
midday  to  midnight  including 
Friday  night  and  Saturday  HAT¬ 
ZER  HA  MOSHAVA.  38  EMEK 
REFAIM.  corner  Rachel  Imenu 
B'teavon. 


mrEATnr 

JERUSALEM 


FREELY 

CONVERTIBLE  HIGH 
INTEREST  FOREIGN 
CURRENCY  ACCOUNTS. 

Bank  Leumi.  Israel  s  first  and 
largest  bank,  is  now  offering 
even  better  services  for  tourists, 
non-residents.  temporary 
residents,  and  new  immigrants 
at  Bank  Leumi's  Jerusalem 
Tourist  Centre  Branch.  47  Jaffa 
Rd.  Open  a  Time  Deposit 
account  in  any  foreign  currency, 
receive  maximum  interest  (tax 
free  in  Israel),  bank  by  mail  and 
withdraw  at  your  convenience. 
Services  also  available  at  Bank 
Leumi's  Tourist  Service 
Branches  in  Jerusalem  at  King 
David.  Plaza.  Hilton.  Ramada- 
Shalom.  Diplomat  and  Sheraton 
hotels.  The  Tourist  Centre,  in 
addition  to  operating  Free 
Foreign  Currency  Time  Deposit 
Accounts  (confidentiality 
assured)  exchanges  foreign 
currency,  redeems  State  of 
Israel  Bonds,  handles  checking 
and  securities  accounts, 
property  and  business  deals, 
withdrawals  by  mail  or  telex  and 
provides  many  other  facilities 
that  you  expect  from  one  of  the 
world's  top  banks.  Our  English 
speaking  multi-lingual  tellers 
are  at  your  service  also  in  our 
Tel  Aviv  Tourist  Centre.  130 
Ben  Yehuda  Street.  Tel.  (03) 
229231  and  at  Tel  Aviv's  major 
hotels  along  the  sea  front.  Why 
not  drop  in  for  details. 

BANK  LEUMI.  JERUSALEM 
TOURIST  CENTRE.  47  JAFFA 
ROAD.  P.O.B.  2090, 

Tel.  227471 


& 


GO  NATIVE 
AT  YEMEJTS 


if  you’re  dying  for  a ’great 
charcoal-grilled  steak  from 
prime  aged  beef,  or  succulent 
lamb  chops,  or  tasty  shishlik 
from  first  class  young  veal  then 
follow  the  market  workers  of  the 
Mahane  Yehuda  shouk  to 
YEMINI’S  BAR  B  QUE.  They 
know  wh  a t’ s  best  Y  E  M I N 1'  S 
also  have  great  Shnitzel.  Half  a 
Fried  Chicken  with  chips  and 
garnish  at  only  IS  400  Mixed 
Grill.  Real  American 
Hamburgers,  all  the  spaghetti 
you  can  eat  for  only  IS  250  and 
plenty.  of  salads  and  hors 
d'oeuvers.  If  you're  a  tourist 
looking  for  local  colour,  a 
student  on  a  tight  budget  or  a 
native  seeking  real  value  for 
money  try  YEMINI  S  BAR  B 
QUE.  69  AGGRIPAS.  behind 
the  Clal  Building.  Tel.  247210. 
Open  Sun  Thur.  7.30  a  m.  till  3 
a.m.  (that's  right).  Saturday  after 
Shabbat.  Kosher  under 
Rabbinate  supervision. 


MAMMA  LEONE 
MAKA  YOU  AN  OFFA 
YOU  CANNA  REFUSE 


First  class  Italian  food.  Pizza. 
Antipasti.  Mimstre.  Pasta 
Ripiena  I  Ravioli.  Gnocchi. 
Lasagne),  home-made  Pasta 
Asctuta.  excellent  desserts  and 
selected  wines,  with  the  kitchen 
under  the  supervision  of  Mano 
of  Milano  have  made  MAMMA 
LEONE  the  capital's  popular 
Italian  eating  place  Best  of  all 
are  the  competitive  prices. 
Kosher.  Credit  cards  accepted 
MAMMA  LEONE.  5  Hillel  St 
(almost  opposite  EL  AL).  Open 
noon  till  3.30  pm.  6  pm- 
midnight  Friday  till  2  30  pm 
Saturday  evening  Tel  242767 

THE  GARDEN  CAFE, 
WARM  WELCOME, 
DAIRY  DELIGHTS, 
APPEALING  AMBIENCE 

So  convenient  (right  in  the 
centre  of  the  hotel  area),  so 
relaxing  (colourfully  green  with 
plants  and  shrubbery),  so 
inviting  (dairy  ahd  Fish  delights 
served  to  please).  That's  THE 
GARDEN  CAFE,  open  from 
10.30  a  m.  till  midnight.  Friday 
til!  3  and  after  Shabbat.  They've 
fine  grilled  buttered  fish: 
traditional  bagels.  smoked 
salmon  end  cream  cheese, 
piquant  hot  cheese  plate  soups 
salads,  blmizes.  iinri|iu>us 
gateaux,  ices.  frtiu  fiiin.**  Jmmu:. 
etc  And  for  thcisi1  rm»li:i  m>|lils 
the  Chul's  Cnrrii'l.  .in  uilim.ijf 
mdiinr  1 1*  m  I  ■  w  n  ii  ■.  INI 

C5ARDFN  CAI  I  I  . . 

Sin  ;i:t  up|ni'.i(i>  1 1 itt  Knii]  I  Livid 
Mtilnl  I 'hi  mu  it.1  .*.■  I  run 


WORLD  NEWS 


Argentinians  cast  ballots 
for  first  time  in  decade 
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BUENOS  AIRES.  —  Nearly  18  mil¬ 
lion  Argentinians  flocked  to  the 
polls  yesterday  to  select  national, 

provincial  and  municipal  officials  in 
the  first  elections  in  10  years,  which 
will  lead  to  the  replacement  of  a 
military  regime  installed  by  a  1976 
coup. 

The  polls  opened  at  8  a.m.  on  a 
sunny  spring  day  and  long  lines 
quickly  formed  in  front  of  schools 
and  other  public  buildings  as  voters 
hurried  to  cast  ballots  before  the  of¬ 
ficial  closing  time  of  6  p.m.  All 
citizens  between  the  ages  of  18  and 
70  years  are  obliged  by  law  to  vote, 
people  older  than  70  can  vote  but 
are  not  obliged  to  do  so. 

To  facilitate  voting,  the  military 
government  on  Saturday  lifted  the 
state  of  siege  imposed  on  November 
6,  1974.  The  measure  was  imposed 
by  then-president  Isabel  Peron  to 
combat  leftist  guerrillas  and  was 
maintained  by  the  military  for  use  in 
jailing  more  than  5,000  political 
prisoners  in  the  years  following  the 
1976  coup  that  ousted  Reran. 

Thirteen  parties,  covering  the 
political  spectrum  from  right  to  left, 
have  presented  candidates  for 
national  office. 

Only  two  parties,  the  Peronists, 
who  have  dominated  Argentine 
politics  for  nearly  40  years,  and  the 


centre-left  Civic  Radical  Union,  the 
country’s  second  largest  party,  were 
given  a  chance  of  winning  the 
presidential  election. 

The  two  leading  presidential  can¬ 
didates,  Italo  Luder,  66,  of  the 
Peronists.  and  Raul  AJfonsin,  56,  of 
the  Radicals,  both  of  whom  are 
lawyers,  voted  early  in  their  respec¬ 
tive  districts. 

Alfonsin,  who  has  vowed  to  break 
Peronist  political  domination,  cast 
his  ballot  in  his  hometown  of 
Chascomus.  200  kilometres  south  of 
Buenos  Aires,  and  said  he  was  “op¬ 
timistic"  about  the  outcome  of  the 
election,  which  His  the  most  impor¬ 
tant  event  for  the. return  to 
democracy  and  well-being.” 

Argentina's  staunchly  pro- 
Moscow  Communist  Party  has  said 
it  will  support  the  Peronist  can¬ 
didate. 

With  over  300,000  membera,  the 
party's  support  for  the  Peronists 
could  be  vital  in  giving  the  trade 
union-based  populist  party  an  edge 
over  the  Civic  Radical  Union. 

“We  are  the  party  of  the  working 
class  and  therefore  we  will  support 
the  Peronist  movement  which  con¬ 
tains  the  working  class,1*  central 
committee  member  Fernando 
Nadra  said  in  an  interview.  (AP, 
Reuter) 


Earthquake  kills  487 
in  eastern  Turkey 


UK  reportedly  doubling  missiles 


ISTANBUL  (AP).  -  A  powerful  ‘h?  ““  qUal“:  mcasured 

earthquake  rocked  six  provinces  in  *- 1  °n  scsU „ 

eastern  Turkey  'j^y?*'****^'  “destroyed”  in  an  arc  that  includes 

officials  said  it  ki  led  at  least  487  PasinlJdistrict  centre  Md  Horasan 

p”Pl *  e,n  Erzurum  and  Kars  and  Narman,  the  daily  Tercumm 
provm  es.  reported  in  its  early  editions. 

They  said  the  death  toll  could  go  Intermittent  snowfall  in  several 
much  higher  because  several  parts  halted  rescue  efforts,  while  a 

remote  villages  in  the  area  have  not  local  army  corps  mobilized  all  of  its 

been  heard  from.  soldiers  to  help  the  survivors  and 

Journalists  in  Erzurum,  reached  clear  debris  in  communities  reached 
by  telephone  from  Istanbul,  spoke  earlier  in  the  day. 
of  “widespread  destruction’'  in  the  A  powerful  earthquake  measur- 
districts  of  Pasinler  and  Sarikamis.  ing  6.5  on  the  Richter  scale  and 
Officials  estimated  the  quake  at  6  centred  in  the  Htndukiush  Moun- 
on  the  Richter  scale.  But  the  U.S.  tains  in  Afghanistan  was  . recorded 
Geological  Survey,  which  monitors  yesterday  morning  by  the  New 
earth-sensors  located  throughout  Delhi  seism ological  office. 


LONDON  (AP).  —  Britain  is 
secretly  doubling  its  nuclear  missile 
strike  capacity  by  turning  its  Polaris 
missiles  into  two-warhead  rockets 
capable  of  striking  different  targets, 
according  to  The  Observer  yester¬ 
day. 

In  what  it  claimed  was  an  ex¬ 
clusive  report,  the  newspaper  said  it 


had  obtained  a  classified  U.S.  Joint' 
Chiefs  of  Staff  document  in 
Washington  which  showed  bow  the 
strike  capability  of  the  intercon¬ 
tinental  ballistic  missiles  is  being  ex¬ 
tended. 

A  Defence  Ministry  spokesman 
said  he  could  not  comment  on  the 
Observer  report. 


Cuban  contingent  reported 


NEW  YORK  (AP).  —  A  contingent 
of  Cubans  has  been  discovered  on 
an  isle  just  north  of  Grenada,  and 
1,900  Midcast-bound  U.S.  troops 
may  be  detained  in  the  Caribbean 
until  the  Cubans  surrender,  CBS 
Evening  News  reported  Saturday. 

Quoting  Pentagon  sources,  CBS 
said  a  new  Cuban  outpost  has  been 
discovered  on  the  tiny  isle  of  Car- 
riacou,  just  north  of  the  main  island. 

An  airstrip,  anti-aircraft  guns. 


and  an  undetermined  number  of 
Cubans  and  Grenadians  are  on  the 
isle,  the  network  said. 

The  Cubans  will  be  given  a 
chance  to  surrender  before  any  at-, 
tempt  is  made  to  take  the  isle  by 
force,  said  the  unidentified  sources. 
They  reportedly  told  CBS  that  the 
departure  for  Lebanon  of  1,900  U.S. 
Marines  now  off  the  coast  of 
Grenada  may  be  delayed  until  the 
problem  of  what  to  do  about  Car- 
riacou  is  resolved. 


Grenada  airfield  not  military, 
British  managers  insist 


LONDON  (AP).  —  The  British 
government  had  guaranteed  part  of 
the  funds  for  the  construction  of  the 
2,700-meire  airport  at  Port  Salines 
on  Grenada,  which  the  U.S.  govern¬ 
ment  charges  was  a  potential  base 
for  communist  troops,  a  spokesman 
said  yesterday. 

A  Department  of  Trade  and  In¬ 
dustry  spokesman  said  the  govern¬ 
ment  had  guaranteed  payment  for  a 
British  company  to  manage  the  air¬ 
port  project  and  provide  telecom¬ 
munications  and  radar  equipment. 

Plessey  Airports  won  the  manage¬ 
ment  and  electronics  contract, 
worth  £6.5  million  (IS806m.)  last 
year  from  then  Grenadian  prime 


minister  Maurice  Bishop,  who  was 
deposed  and  killed  October  19  in  a 
military  takeover. 

The  Sunday  Telegraph  said  Cuba 
provided  over  half  the  funds  for  the 
£47m.  (IS5.83b.)  airport,  which 
Bishop  maintained  was  for  tourist 
use. 

Algeria,  Syria  and  Libya  also 
backed  the  project,  as  did  the  Euro¬ 
pean  Common  Market,  which  gave 
£5m.  (lS620m.).  the  newspaper  said. 

The  Sunday  Express  said  Britain's 
approval  of  the  airport  was  one  of 
the  reasons  why  Prime  Minister 
Margaret  Thatcher  advised  Presi¬ 
dent  Ronald  Reagan  not  to  invade 
the  former  British  colony  ax  days 
ago. 


AROUND  THE  WORLD 


Turkish  papers  shut  for  skipping  Atatink  portrait 

ISTANBUL  (ReuLer).  —  Martial-law  authorities  in  Istanbul  yesterday 
banned  the  daily  newspapers  Gunaydin  and  Tan  for  an  indefinite  period, 
newspaper  officials  said.  The  authorities  did  not  give  a  reason  for  the 
closures. 

Both  papers,  which  concentrate  on  sensational  and  show-business 
stories,  belong  to  the  Web  offset  press  group  and  have  a  total  daily  cir?’ 
culation  of  over  one  million.  ■ 

Newspaper  sources  said  they  believed  the  ban  followed  the  lack  of  a 
portrait  of  the  founder  of\he  Turkish  republic,  Mustafa  Kemal  Ataturk, 
on  the  front  pages  of  both  papers  on  Saturday,  the  60th  anniversary  of 
the  republic.  r 

.  1"he  conservative  Motherland  Party  led  by  former  economy  chief 
Turgui  Ozal  has  consolidated  its  lead  in  the  race  for  next  Sunday's 
general  elections,  according  to  an  opinion  poll  published  yesterday. 

The  poll,  conducted  three  days  ago  and  published  in  the  centrist  daily 
M illiyei.  gave  Ozal's  party  37.3  per  cent,  compared  with  25.1  for  its 
nearest  rival,  the  social-democratic  Populist  Party  of  ex-bureaucrat  Nec- 
del  Calp.  .. 

Non-aligned  committee  confers  on  Palestine 

NEW  DELHI  (Reuter)  —  External  Affairs  Minister  P.V.  Narasimha 
Rao  yesterday  opened  a  two-day  meeting  of  a  non-aligned  committee  on 
Palestine  with  a  call  for  an  urgent,  settlement  in  the  Middle  East. 

Rao,  in  an  address  to  the  eight-member  committee,  expressed  con¬ 
cern  at  whal  he  called  a  continuing  deterioration  of  the  situation  in  the 
Middle  East. 

The  committee  was  set  up  at  a  summit  of  the  101 -member  Non- 
Aligned  Movement  in  Delhi  last  March.  The  committee’s  members  are 
India.  Bangladesh,  Cuba,  Zambia.  Algeria,  the  Palestine  Liberation 
Organization,  Yugoslavia  and  Senegal. 

Sikh  terrorists  assassinate  two  in  Punjab 

NEW  DELHI  (AP).  —  Sikh  terrorists  assassinated  two  people  and 
wounded  four  others  in  the  Punjab  on  Saturday.  Prime  Minister  Indira 
Gandhi  meanwhile  said  her  government  is  ready  to  resume  negotiations 
with  Sikh  militants  agitating  for  political  and  religious  concessions. 

In  another  development,  India  and  China  agreed  Saturday  to  extend 
their  border  talks  by  one  day  to  enable  more  discussions  on  the  boun¬ 
dary  issue,  dn  Indian  government  spokesman  said. 

Pakistan  ruler  to  resume  talks  with  politicians 

ISLAMABAD  (Reuter).  —  Pakistan’s  President  Mohammed  Zia  ul- 
Haq.  faced  with  an  ( 1 -week-old  opposition  campaign  against  his  military 
government,  will  resume  a  dialogue  with  politicians  early  next  month,' 
official  sources  said  yesterday.  Zia  began  the  dialogue  earlier  this  month 
by  ihviting  politicians  to  meetings  on  a  programme  he  announced  in 
mid-August  which  would  lead  to  national  elections  by  March  1985.  The 
general  has  so  far  held  talks  only  with  politicians  other  than  members  of 
the  Movement  for  the  Restoration  of  Democracy,  an  alliance  of  nine 
banned  parties  which  launched  a  civil  disobedience  campaign  against 
martial  law  on  August  14. 

Protesters  charged  in  Para  consulate  takeover 

PARIS  (AP).  —  Fifteen  opponents  of  the  military  regime  in  Turkey 
have  been  charged  with  premeditated  assault  in  Friday's  brier  takeover 
of  the  British  Consulate  in  Paris. 

’  On  Friday,  the  group  entered  the  British  Consulate  in  Paris's  business' 
district,  forced  their  way  into  fourth-floor  offices  and  set  up  barricades. 

About  an  hour  later,  the  protesters  voluntarily  surrendered  to  police 
after  Leaving  behind  leaflets  denouncing  Turkey's  military  rulers  and 
charging  that  the  upcoming  Turkish  elections  are  a  sham. 

Bomb  blasts  ILS.  culture  centre  in  Chile 

VALPARAISO.  Chile  (Reuter).  —  A  bomb  blast  partially  destroyed  the 
Chilean-U.S.  Cultural  Institute  on  Friday  night,  but  there  were  no 
casualties,  police  said. 

The  bomb  was  hidden  under  a  seat  in  the  institute's  hall  and  exploded 
shortly  before  midnight,  while  students  were  still  in  the  building. 

No  one  has  claimed  responsibility  far  the  attack. 

Search  continues  for  survivors  of  lost  ship  . 

-  • 

PE  K I NG  ( Reuter);.  —  fecUe  ope  rations  ednti  nued  yesterday  as  ships 
arid  planes  from  CftinafThd  U  S-.  aftd'Vteiflarir;  combed  the  Gulf  of  ‘ 
Tonkin  for  airAmerieian  drillship  whic^vi^raportedstthfc  wRh-79  U.S.- 
and  Chinese  oilmen  on  board. 

The  5.930-lon  Qomar  Java  Sea  deepwater  driHing^vessei  went  missing 
last  Wednesday  after  a  severe  tropical  storm  hit  the  area  just  south  of 
Hainan  Island  where  it  was  operating. 

Zambia’s  Kannda  sworn  in  for  fifth  term 

LUSAKA  (Reuter).  —  Zambia's  president  Kenneth  Kaunda  was 
scheduled  to  be  sworn  in  yesterday  for  a  fifth  term  in  office  after  winning 
a  decisive  vote  of  confidence  in  last  Thursday's  presidential  elections. 

Despite  high  unemployment,  rising  prices,  and  sporadic  shortages  of 
basic  goods  for  the  average  Zambian,  results  so  far  declared  gave 
Kaunda  around  90  per  cent  of  the  vote. 

The  2.4  million-strong  electorate  had  the  simple  choice  of  a  “Yes”  or 
“No"  vote  for  the  president,  who  was  unopposed  in  his  quest  for  a  fifth 
successive  five-year  term. 

Russian  gets  six  years  for  killing  swan  in  zoo 

MOSCOW  (Reuter).  —  A  man  who  killed  a  swan  in  front  of  visitois  to  a 
Soviet  zoo  has  been  sentenced  to  six  years  in  a  hard-regime  corrective 
labour  camp,  the  trade  union  newspaper  Trud  reported  Saturday. 

Igor  Taiarkin  of  Rostov-on-Don  had  been  caught  soon  after  he  wrung 
the  swan’s  neck  at  the  town  zoo. 


Huge  ring  found  around  solar  system 


No  foreigners 

wanted 

By  PAUL  KOHN 
Post  Sports  Reporter 
TEL  AVIV.  —  Strong  opposition  is 
developing  within  the  Histadrut  to 
the  proposed  import  of  forego 
professional  footballers  by  Isnpn 
clubs,  starting  next  season. 

One  of  the  foremost  supporters  of 
the  introduction  of  foreign  players 
to  Israel  football,  as  in  basketball, 
has  been  the  chairman  of  the  Foot¬ 
ball  Association,  Haira  HaberfeJd, 
himself  the  top  representative  of 
Hapoel  to  the  soccer  governing 
body.  Haberfeld  is  also  a  top  official 
in  the  Histadrut.  Last  week  he  was 
elected  for  a  second  two-year  terra 
as  FA  chairman. 

But  m  a  fetter  from  Histadrut 
Treasurer  Nathan  Almozlino  to  the 
Histadrut's  Sports  Committee,  he 
expressed  total  opposition  tp  the 
proposal  of  contracting  ftfsign1 
players  for  Israeli  soccer  teams.  “It 
will  only  lead  to  still  greater  ex¬ 
penses  for  the  clubs  and  new  de¬ 
mands  for  even  larger  payments  to 
local  players,”  Almazlino  stated.’ 

“At  a  lime  when  Hapocl  clubs  are 
in  dire  financial  straits,  I  lean*  from 
newspaper  reports  that  Hapocl 
representatives  within  the  Football 
Association  are  giving  their  support 
to  steps  that  can  only  lead  to  new 
demands  that  we  cannot  meet,”  the 
treasurer  wrote.  He  further  regret¬ 
ted  that  some  Hapoel  soccer  clubs 
had  written  contracts  with  their 
players  in  net  dollars: 

Almozlino  declared  in  his  letter 
that  if  no  steps  are  taken  to  revise 
the  trend  towards  the  import  of 
foreign  footballers,  he  will  raise  the 
matter  for  debate  at  the  Histadrut 
Central  Committee. 

Thus,  whether  or  not  foreign 
players  are  allowed  to  join  Israeli 
teams  will  be  decided  by  the 
Histadrut,  whith  controls  Hapoel. 

Indian  trick 


NEW  DELHI  (AP).  —  Tfec  Wot  Mka  M 
aural  45  fiv  toe  ton  ef  Gordo*  OwmUft* 
wicket  ea  the  second  fey  nSatoay  after  torab- 
sinf  brio  for  464  to  toe  flrat  taafaga  b  the  w- 
coad  dete  teat  here.  The  ara*  wffl  itimii  no 
Tnesdaj  after  a  rest  day. 

Earlier,  the  lost  sen*  btoaa  wkfcrisfelI2u- 
ifaiy  for  ayabzy  98  ran.  Ike  wk*et»  fdl 
soot— fan  after  DiBp  Vragsirtrsf  ms  tfsfimt 
amt  tu  rn  raosdooaWr  4rrU— 

la  Adelaide,  Abdol  Qadlr,  the  kg  *iaasr 


Australia's  teat  ride  aka  he  Heated  Ms  Mglc 
arorad  the  Sooth  Aastraloa  hotsan  b  theloor- 
doy  cricket  Match  at  Adelaide  Oral  here  ycatwr- 

day. 

The  dtatedte  21-yaarmld  knta  the  hack  of 
the  Sooth  Aorinflan  battbs  Hoe-op  aad  straof 
the  gurc  to  the  nmfet*.  He  flatted  wttkacnw 
file  122  alter  the  bw  ride  had  aoccMfacd  ta  Ms 
-trtwOfcffBf  bamtSig  to  he  aB  oat  far  343  ghfitf 
dask.noraalMM.i41M. 

Dabbed  the  beet  kg  *tewr  b  the  World, 
Qadlr  Mooed  jest  **  by  tohbg  fflpfen, 
goegSes  and  top  apbmis  la  a  deft  dhylay  of  ae- 
coracy  aad  coasirieocy,  ohkh  jevred  to  be  the 
dedriw  dBEenoce  hitotea  the  toorists  aad  the 
hue  side. 

At  the  dose,  Pakistan  were  nkftb  sWS  of 
theft-  first  BtoJer  wlo  of  the  AorinUadSttbw 
otthori  has  with  Moshta  Khaa  ss  33  nd 
Madaasar  Nazar  a*  lednatte  Ji. 


BOSTON  (AP).  —  U.S.  space 
agency,  officials  are  expected  to  an¬ 
nounce  the  surprising  discovery  of  a 
huge  ring  that  surrounds  the  whole 
solar  system.  The  Boston  Globe 
reported  Saturday. 

Details  will  be  revealed  at  a 
November  9  news  conference  in 
Washington  by  the  National 
Aeronautics  and  Space  Administra¬ 
tion,  the  newspaper  reported.  The 
ring  was  discovered  by  a  team  of 
astronomers  controlling  a  new 
space  satellite. 

The  Globe  quoted  two  uniden¬ 


tified  astronomers  as  saying  a  team 
of  scientists  found  that  the  sun  has  a 
ring  encircling  die  solar  system 
beyond  the  planet  Pluto.  The  ring  is 
estimated  to  be  93  billion  raDes 
from  the  sun. 

NASA  is  also  expected  to  an¬ 
nounce  other  discoveries  made  by 
the  infra-red  astronomy  satellite, 
the  newspaper  said.  These  include 
new  stars  with  dark  materials  in  or-, 
bit  around  them,  strange  douds  of 
dust  in  space,  and  infra-red  objects 
in  other  galaxies. 


CIA  chief  urges  Third  World  strategy  against  Soviets 


WASHINGTON  (AP).  —  The  U.S. 
has  failed  to  properly  confront  the 
challenge  of  the  Soviet  Union  in 
Third -World  countries  and  now 
must  develop  “a  realistic  counter- 
strategy”  for  that  ideological  bat¬ 
tleground,  Central  Intelligence 
Agency  director  William  Casey  said 
Saturday. 

**lt  is  past  time  for  the  American 
government  —  executive  branch 
and  Congress  —  to  take  the  Soviet 
challenge  in  the  Third  World 
seriously  and  to  develop  a  broad,  in¬ 
tegrated  strategy  for  countering  it," 
Casey  said. 

He  was  speaking  at  Westminster 
College  in  Fulton,  Missouri,  and  ad¬ 
dressing  the  same  issue  first  raised 
at  the  small  college  by  Winston 
Churchill,  who  delivered  his  famous 
“Iron  Curtain"  speech  there  in  the 
same  lecture  series  in  1946. 

Casey  said  the  U.S.  must  raise  the 
priority  of  developing  nations  in  its 
foreign  policy,  advise  them  “firmly 
bul  tactfully”  about  the  need  for 
standards  of  human  rights  and 
government  honesty,  and  mobilize 
what  he  called  “our  greatest  asset  in 
the  third  world  —  private  business." 

The  CIA  director  said  that  since 
Churchill's  day.  Communist  threats 
have  sprouted  around  the  globe, 
from  Vietnam  to  Africa  to  Central 
America. 

He  said  that  in  the  mid-1970s  the 
Soviets  laurched  a  strategy  aimed  at 


developing  countries.  "And  their 
strategy  has  worked.” 

“How  much  more  alarmed  would 
Churchill  be  if  he  looked  around  the 
world  today  and  saw  how  the 
Soviets  have  grown  in  strength  and 
how  far  they  have  extended  their 
power  and  influence  beyond  the 
Iron  Curtain  he  so  aptly  labelled, *’ 
said  Casey. 

Casey's  message  also  reinforced 
in  general  terms  the  Reagan  Ad¬ 
ministration's  justification  for  keep¬ 
ing  troops  deployed  in  Lebanon  and 
Grenada:  that  they  are  essential  to 
hold  back  Soviet  influence  and  al¬ 
low  citizens  to  freely  choose  their 
own  governments. 

Much  of  the  present  Soviet 
strategy,  Casey  said,  involves  use  of 
sun-ogate  forces  from  Cuba,  East 
Germany,  Libya,  and  Vietnam  in 
roles  from  combat  soldier  and  ter¬ 
rorist  to  teacher  and  administrator. 
And  the  Soviets  have  become  the 
world's  leading  supplier  of  arms,  he 
said. 

“Yet  the  Soviet  Union  is  crip¬ 
pled."  Casey  told  the  college 
audience.  “It  is  crippled  in  having 
only  a  military  dimension.  It  has  not 
been  able  to  deliver  economic, 
political,  or  cultural  benefits  .at 
home  or  abroad.” 

Casey  said  the  U.S.  must  begin  to 
pay  greater  attention  to  the 
problems  of  Third-World  nations, 
which  buy  40  per  cent  of  U.S.  ex¬ 


ports,  “before  our  attention  is  com¬ 
manded  by  coups,  insurgencies,  or 
instability. 

“We  have  to  be  wflling  to  talk 
straight  to  those  we  would  help 
about  issues  they  must  address  to 
block  foreign  exploitation  of  their 
problems  —  issues  such  as  land 
reform,  corruption,  and  the  like.” 

And,  he  said,  the  U.S.  needs  to 
compete  with  the  Soviets  in  fur- 
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nishing  arms  and  counter-: 
insurgency  training  to  developing 
countries,  including  loosening, 
foreign  railit&ry  sales  laws  to  permit 
more  rapid  shipments  overseas  and 
keeping  stockpiles  of  basic  weapons 
on  hand.  -  . 

“The  less-developed  nations 'of 1 
the  world  wOl  be  the  principal  U.S.- 
Soviet  battleground  for  many  years 
to  come,"  Casey  said. 


A  point  at  a  time 

TOKYO  (AP).  -  Top-seeded  Ivan 
Lendl  of  Czechoslovakia  came  from 
behind  to  beat  Scott  Davis  of  the 
United  States  3-6,  6-3,  6-4  in  the 
finals  of  the  S375.000  Seiko  Super 
Tennis  Tournament  here  yesterday. 

The  21 -year-old  Davis  took  the 
first  set  after  twice  breaking  Lendl’s 
service.  He  lost  his  own  service  only 
once  and  showed  off  his  skill  by  fol¬ 
lowing  up  well-calculated,  under¬ 
spin  approach  shots  with  aggressive 
net  play. 

■  *T  was  thinking  that  I  had  to  ^ 
holding  my  serve  somehow  and  I 
had  to  break  him,"  Lend]  said, 
describing  his  thoughts  after  that 
set.  “I  wasn’t  really  sure  how  to  do 
it,  and  I  said,  *Okay,  since  I  didn’t 
know  what  to  do  —  if  1  should  stay 
(on  the  baseline)  or  come  to  the  net 
'  —  l_will  play  one  point  at  a  time 
and  concentrajf  on  my  serve  and 
maybe  I  wifi  break  him  somehow.’" 

In  Cologne,  Matt  Doyle  over¬ 
came  local  hero  Hans-Dieter  Beutel 
1-6,  6-1,  6-1  to  win  the  final  of  the 
588,500  Grand  Prix  tournameat.j 

NBA:  Saturday  ' 

Afimto  114,  Drift*  US;  Boat*  m,  rwJi 

^  JtntT  97i  DaOaa  120. 

187;  Lot  Aaada  128,  Utaft  115.  a*. 


COLD.  —  Western  diplomats  and 
ordinary  Soviet  citizens  said  yester¬ 
day  that  Soviet  President  Yuri 
Andropov’s  unusual  admission  that 
he  had  a  cold  appeared  designed  to 
calm  rumours  that  he  was  seriously 
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By  HEDRICK  SMITH 

I_  ,  Washington 

F  one  caniral  principle  has  animated  President  Rea¬ 
gan’s  foreign  policy,  it  has  been  the  urge  to  confront 
and  contain  Soviet  Communism .  For  nearly  three 
years,  that  policy  has  found  expression  in  strident 
talk  about  Moscow's  “evil  empire,"  an  ambitious  mili¬ 
tary  buildup,  and  the  show  of  American  power  on  maneu¬ 
ver  in  Central  America. 

Now  one  watershed  week  of  the  Reagan  Presidency 
has  brought  a  qualitative  change.  The  President's  tactics 
have  escalated.  His  policy  is  now  embodied  not  just  in 
words  and  arms,  but  in  combat  and  casualties.  The  cost 
in  American  lives  has  sown  seeds  for  political  contro¬ 
versy  over  the  price  of  projecting  power  abroad.  It  has 
raised  questions  as  to  whether  the  Administration  is 
trying  to  force  the  country  to  shed  post-Vietnam  re¬ 
straints  and  assume  a  worldwide  policeman’s  role. 

This  fall,  Mr.  Reagan's  foreign  policy  has  altered  a 
more  assertive  and  venturesome  phase.  In  Beirut,  the 
painful  and  still  incomplete  toll  of  229  American  marines 
and  sailors  lost  in  the  bombing  of  their  barracks-head¬ 
quarters  last  Sunday  was  an  unanticipated  byproduct  of 
deepening  American  entanglement  in  Lebanon’s  fac¬ 
tional  wars.  In  Grenada,  the  smaller  but  still  telling 

count  of  II  dead  and  67  wounded — as  of  late  yesterday _ 

arose  from  a  deliberate  power  strike. 

Thje  initial  rationale  in  both  cases  was  given  more 
sweeping  significance  as  casualty  totals  rose.  The  Ma¬ 
rine  mission  in  Lebanon  was  originally  portrayed  as  a 
limited  peacekeeping  task  to  buttress  the  frail  Christian- 
led  Beirut  Government.  The  Grenada  invasion  at  first 
was  justified  as  a  rescue  mission  for  1,000  Americans  and 
as  proper  assistance  for  neighboring  island-states  fright¬ 
ened  by  a  brutal  leftist  takeover.  But  by  week’s  end,  the 
President  defended  both  operations  as  necessary  to 
check  Soviet  threats. 

The  Cuban  Connection 

“The  events  in  Lebanon  and  Grenada,  though  oceans 
apart,  are  closely  related,"  he  said  in  a  televised  ad¬ 
dress.  “Not  only  has  Moscow  assisted  and  encouraged 
violence  in  both  countries,  but  it  provides  direct  support 
through  a  network  of  surrogates  and  terrorists."  In 
Lebanon,  the  labyrinth  of  internal  feuds  went  unmen¬ 
tioned  as  the  President  warned  against  American  ti¬ 
midity  and  withdrawal.  "It  won’t  just  be  Lebanon  sen¬ 
tenced  to  a  future  of  chaos,"  he  said.  "Can  the  United 
States  or  the  free  world,  for  that  matter,  stand  by  and  see 
the  Middle  East  incorporated  into  the  Soviet  Woe?”  He 
made  a  similar  point  on  the  Caribbean:  "It  is  no  coinci¬ 
dence  that  when  the  thugs  tried  to  wrest  control  over  Gre¬ 
nada,  there  were  30  Soviet  advisers  and  hundreds  of 

Cuban  military  and  paramilitary  forces  cm  the  island." 

In  Grenada,  the  Soviet  Union  became  more  involved 
than  Washington  bargained  for.  Moscow  charged  that  Its 
embassy  there  was  hit  by  American  planes  and  that  one 
staff  member  was  injured,  though  the  State  Department 

said  the  embassy  had  not  been  fired  on.  A  Soviet  warning 

of  “serious  consequences"  may  have  been  pro  forma  but 
it  underlined  the  risks  of  the  tactics  of  force. 

There  was  a  touch  of  John  Wayne  blowing  the  smoke 
from  his  pistol  when  Robert  C.  McFariane,  the  Presi¬ 
dent’s  usually  matter-of-fact  national  security  adviser, 
told  a  huddle  of  reporters  in  the  White  House  driveway, 
“We  got  there  just  in  time."  Picking  up  that  note  in  his 
speech,  the  President  said  the  American  invasion  had 
nipped  a  Cuban  “occupation”  in  the  bud  and  prevented 
Grenada  from  becoming  “a  Soviet-Cuban  colony"  that 

would  export  “terror  and  subversion.  ” 

In  terms  of  power  politics,  Administration  officials 
can  make  the  case  that  America’s  world  position  and 
credibility,  are  bolstered  when  a  President  dares  to  use 
armed  force  as  an  instrument  of  policy.  Adversaries  be¬ 


come  more  careful  and  friends  are  :y 
emboldened.  Cuba's  Fidel  Castro  has  f r 
already  been  dealt  a  blow,  losing  bis  \  .  t  \  £ .  ~  ^ 
Grenada  bridgehead  and  influence  in  y  ~ 

Central  America  and  the  Caribbean.  Ijfib.&jj&.Tfe  ’ 
Nicaragua  must  now  tread  more  m  ~ 

carefully.  For  an  Administration  in  ,K,. 
need  of  a  foreign  policy  victory,  Gre-  71 . 7  7 ... 

nada  offered  what  Senator  Charles 
McC.  Mathias,  Republican  of  Mary-  In¬ 
land,  called  “a digestible,  bite-sized"  I’ " 

target,  although  it  proved  harder  to 
chew  than  anticipated.  With  armed  ;  ..t 

Cubans  retreating  into  the  hills,  6,000 
American  troops  could  be  hard- 
pressed  to  quit  the  island  In  “a  mat- 
ter  of  weeks,  ”  as  officials  predicted. 

Moscow  may  be  less  Impressed 
with  the  power  play  in  Grenada  if,  as 
many  experts  fear,  American  force 
proves  impotent  in  Lebanon.  Many 
critics  suggest  that  In  Lebanon,  Mr. 

Reagan  has  engaged  military  power 
in  the  wrong  place  and  that  this  may 
eventually  overshadow  any  short- 
term  gains  in  Grenada. 

Former  Secretary  of  State  Henry  9|  'J. , 

A.  Kissinger  has  argued  that  internal 
political  developments  have  been  SI  , 
eroding  the  authority  of  the  Beirut 
Government  and  that  only  substan- 
tially  larger  American  forces  allied  7  >7  -Jd 
with  Israel  could  halt  the  trend  to-  | 
ward  pro-Syrian  elements.  Many  in 
Congress  fear  that  no  amount  of 
American  force  can  prop  up  a  Chris- 
tian-led  Government  in  a  predomi-  jlp^l 

nantly  Moslem  country  and  that  as 
long  as  American  marines  are  identi-  3$ 

fled  with  that  effort,  they  will  be  the  j 
target  of  Moslem  terrorists.  ■pjWV.  j 

The  President’s  options  are  re-  ^ 

strained  by  a  wary  Congress  and  pub-  ■xft/s-y* 

lie  and  by  the  rising  concern  of  Penta-  \ 
gon  brass  that  military  resources  are  * 

already  overtaxed.  Mr.  Reagan  has  Jgfc  7  MM:- 
put  1,600  marines  In  Beirut  and  up  to 
6,000  troops  in  Grenada — small  num-  H 

bers  among  the  more  than  two  mil- 
lion  people  In  uniform.  But  they  are 
supported  by  battleships,  aircraft 
carriers  and  other  offshore  protec- 
tion  while  many  forces  are  tied  up  |  . 

permanently  in  such  places  as  West  -  *  .  ■* 

Germany,  South  Korea  and  other  <Vi 

bases  around  the  worid.  Biiifrf  rifT 

The  net  effect  of  commitments  in 
new  areas  is  to  create  real  If  unspo- 
ken  Umits  on  the  President’s  strategy  ’  .. '' ,  " 

of  force.  Strategists  contend  military  x. 
resources  were  stretched  thin  even  *1 
before  Mr.  Reagan’s  activism.  After  *7-' ' 

the  Soviet  Invasion  of  Afghanistan  in  — * - 

1979,  President  Carter  added  the  Per¬ 
sian  Gulf  to  the  European  and  Japan- 
Korea  zones  America  must  defend.  By  adding  Lebanon, 
Central  America  and  the  Caribbean  to  the  growing  list  of 
“vital  interests,"  Mr.  Reagan  has  prompted  Congress  to 
challenge  him  by  moving  to  invoke  a  60-day  limit  on  his 
use  of  force  in  Grenada. 

More  broadly,  the  President  has  risked  reviving 
fears  that  he  is  bellicose  and  trigger-happy.  Britain, 
France  and  West  Germany,  among  many  others,  chal¬ 
lenged  the  wisdom  or  legality  of  Grenada.  In  the  United 
Nations  Security  Council,  the  United  States  stood  alone. 
Some  Republican  senators  accused  the  President  of  for- 
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felting  the  moral  right  to  attack  the  Soviet  occupation  of 
Afghanistan.  House  Speaker  Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.,  a 
stalwart  on  Lebanon  said  he  was  "frightened”  by  Gre¬ 
nada.  “We  can't  go  the  route  of  gunboat  diplomacy,"  he 
warned  bluntly. 

White  House  officials  last  week  cited  heavily  favora¬ 
ble  telephone  calls  and  Mr.  Reagan's  improved  standing 
in  opinion  polls  as  dividends  of  Us  boldness.  This  is  the 
historical  pattern.  At  the  outset  of  most  foreign  policy 
crises,  the  public  rallies  patriotically  around  the  Presi¬ 
dent.  It  is  the  long-run  assessment  that  counts. 


A  Wave  of  Anxiety  Washes  the  Caribbean 


By  RICHARD  J.  ME1SLIN 

Mexico  City 

THE  disquiet  in  the  eastern  Caribbean  over  tiny 
Grenada’s  new  Marxist  revolutionary  rulers  was 
transformed  last  week  into  disquiet  throughout 
the  hemisphere  over  the  United  States  reaction  to 
ibent  By  sending  in  more  than  3.000  troops  to  topple  the 
“brutal  group  of  leftist  thugs"  who  had  seized  power  and 
killed  Prime  Minister  Maurice  Bishop.  President  Rear 
gan  opened  a  new  range  of  questions  about  the  way  the 
United  States  sees  its  role  in  the  area. 

The  first  landing  of  United  States  troops  in  the  Carib¬ 
bean  since  19£i  came  after  the  Reagan  Administration 
and  the  little-known  Organization  of  Eastern  Caribbean 
States  decided  that  while  they  had  been  able  to  live  with 
the  moderate  Marxism  of  Prime  Minister  Bishop,  they 
could  not  live  with  the  harsher  doctrine  and  apparently 
more  vicious  style  of  the  men  who  had  taken  over. 

The  action  found  support  from  the  British  common- 
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wealth  nations  in  the  Caribbean,  who  were  made  nervous 
by  Grenada’s  increasing  leftward  bent  and  growing  ties 
with  Cuba.  But  no  support  came  from  tbe-Caribbean  na¬ 
tions  that  are  of  French  and  Spanish  origin  and  farther 
from  the  eastern  Caribbean  both  geographically  and 
politically.  And  the  action  met  considerable  opposition 
elsewhere  in  Latin  America,  where  some  countries  hold 
long,  bitter  memories  of  United  States  incursions  into 
their  territories. 

“The  invasion  of  Grenada  is  reminiscent  of  the  occu¬ 
pation  of  Veracruz  in  1914,  and  we  can  therefore  under¬ 
stand  that  island-nation's  situation,”  said  Fidel  Vales- 
quez,  Mexico’s  chief  labor  leader.  The  Mexican  Govern¬ 
ment  said  the  action  would  “aggravate  the  situation  in 
the  Caribbean  and  Central  Americas  and  create  new 
dangers"  in  the  region. 

Concern  appeared,  too,  in  the  former  Dutch  colony  of 
Suriname.  The  leftist  Government,  which  also  came  to 
power  In  a  coup,  seemed  to  have  second  thoughts  about 
its* close  ties  with  the  Cubans.  Expressing  fears  of  a  repe¬ 
tition  of  Mr.  Bishop's  demise,  the  Government  expelled 
the  Cuban  Ambassador,  sus¬ 
pended  its  agreements  with  Cuba 
and  downgraded  the  status  of  the 
Cuban  diplomatic  mission. 

The  official  reasons  initially 
i»  given  by  Mr.  Reagan  for  the  inva- 

n^STir  81011  raised  doubts  even  among 
friendly  nations  in  the  region. 
•  Many  officials  and  diplomats 

itlOnS  doubted  that  the  President's  pri- 

maiy  concern  had  been  the  safety 
of  the  medical  students  and  other 

>anon  United  States  citizens  on  the  is- 

Instead,  they  saw  in  the  inva¬ 
sion  a  reflection  of  Ms  views  of  the 
East-West  conflict  on  an  island 
close  to  home.  Mr.  Reagan's  char- 
.  acterizition  of  the  Island  Thurs- 
day  in  his  television  address  as  “a 
Sfp^^r  Soviet-Cuban  cotony"  tended  to 


confirm  this  judgment. 

Some  saw  in  the  rift  in  the  Grenadian  Government 
the  signs  of  a  rivalry  between  Cuban  and  Soviet  influ¬ 
ences  in  the  country.  Mr.  Bishop,  a  close  ally  of  Fidel 
Castro,  seemed  content  with  an  evolution  to  socialism  at 
a  moderate  pace;  he  had  even  visited  Washington  earlier 
this  year,  expressing  interest  in  improving  ties  with  the 
United  States.  Bernard  Coard,  his  vice  minister,  who  was 
closer  to  the  Russians,  favored  more  radical  action  and 
appears  to  have  initiated  the  coup  that  led  to  Mr.  Bish¬ 
op's  death.  Now  there  Is  no  government  in  Grenada,  only 
a  governor  general  who  represents  Queen  Elizabeth  IX  as 
the  head  of  state.  The  United  States  and  the  Caribbean  is¬ 
lands,  which  liberated  Governor  General  Sir  Paul  Scoon 
from  house  arrest,  appear  to  be  relying  on  him  to  form  a 
provisional  government  that  would  later  hold  elections. 

What  Happens  to  Dialogue? 

There  was  a  widespread  belief  that  Mr.  Reagan  was 
trying  to  send  a  message  to  Nicaragua,  whose  warm 
relationship  with  Cuba  has  provoked  only  slightly  less 
hostility  from  its  neighbors  and  from  the  United  States 
than  Grenada  did.  The  Nicaraguans,  already  made  nerv¬ 
ous  by  attacks  from  United  States-backed  rebels,  moved 
in  the  United  Nations  Security  Council  to  condemn  the 
action.  A  resolution  sponsored  by  Nicaragua,  Zimbabwe 
and  Guyana  that  demanded  an  end  to  the  invasion  was 
vetoed  by  the  United  States.  How  effective  the  message 
may  be  remains  to  be  seen ;  the  unexpected  difficulty  the 
United  States  had  in  overcoming  a  relatively  small  force 
on  a  tiny  island  could  cause  Washington  to  hesitate  about 
caking  an  the  more  powerful  Nicaraguans. 

But  Fidel  Castro  acknowledged  last  week  he  could 
not  help  Nicaragua  If  it  were  invaded.  Whether  in  Nlca-  ' 
ragua,  Grenada  or  Suriname,  things  were  not  going 
Cuba's  way.  The  relative  moderation  it  was  displaying 
seemed  to  reflect  its  limitations. 

Another  question  is  what  Mr.  Reagan’s  overt  mili¬ 
tary  action  will  do  to  diplomatic  options  in  the  region, 
sudt  as  the  continuing  efforts  of  the  Contadora  Group, 
the  four  Latin  American  negotiators  to  which  the  United 
States  has  generally  left  the  lead  in  seeking  a  peaceful 
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Sunday,  Oct  23 

Suicidal  terrorist  drives  TNT-laden  truck 
through  flimsy  barricades  into  headquarters 
of  Marine  peacekeeping  force  in  Beirut  and 
blows  it  up.  initial  reports  put  number  of 
dead  at  1 61  and  wounded  at  75  but  many 
iie  buried  under  rubble.  Similar  attack  de¬ 
stroys  Beirut  headquarters  of  French  force; 
toll  initially  put  at  27  dead,  1 3  wounded  and 
48  missing.  Suspicions  center  on  terrorist 
groups  connected  with  Iran. 

Monday,  Oct.  24 

American  death  toil  in  Beirut  climbs  to  1 91 . 
Questions  arise  over  the  outpost's  security 
and  rationale  for  maintaining  Marines  in 
Lebanon.  Mr.  Reagan  calls  their  presence 
"central  to  our  credibility  on  a  global 
scale." 

Tuesday,  Oct  25 

Caribbean  island  of  Grenada,  site  of  a  coup 
the  previous  week,  is  invaded  by  1 ,900 
American  marines  and  Army  Rangers  and  a 
few  hundred  troops  from  nearby  Caribbean 
island.  Force  meets  "unexpectedly  strong" 
resistance  from  Cuban  military  personnel, 
most  of  whom  had  been  working  on  the  con¬ 
struction  of  a  new  airport.  Six  Americans 
are  reported  killed.  In  Lebanon  toll  of  Ameri¬ 
can  dead  climbs  to  21 6. 

Wednesday,  Oct  26 

Havana  says  Cuban  resistance  on  Grenada 
ends,  and  Grenadian  Army  headquarters  is 
captured,  but  invaders  still  meet  fire  from 
troops  identified  mainly  as  Cuban.  Strong 
criticism  of  the  American  action  from  the 
Soviet  bloc,  Western  Europe  and  Latin 
America.  Vice  President  Bush  visits  Beirut; 
American  deaths  stand  at  21 9,  French 
deaths  at  53. 

Thursday,  Oct  27 

Describing  Grenada  as  a  "Soviet-Cuban 
colony1 1  ready  to  export  terrorism,  Presi¬ 
dent  Reagan  tells  country  "we  got  there  just 
in  time.”  invaders  use  artillery  and  air 
strikes  to  overcome  resistance.  U.S.  casu¬ 
alties  rise  to  1 1  dead  and  67  wounded. 

Total  number  of  Cubans  was  put  at  1 ,1 00; 

30  killed,  638  taken  prisoner. 

Friday, Oct  28 

Fighting  against  Grenadian  and  Cuban 
holdouts  in  the  mountains  could  go  on  for 
days  or  weeks,  the  American  commander 
says.  Senate  votes  64-20  to  require  Presi¬ 
dent  to  withdraw  forces  from  Grenada 
within  60  days  under  War  Powers  Act. 

Saturday,  Oct.  29 

While  more  than  5,000  Americans  chase 
300  to  600  Cuban  and  Grenadian  holdouts 
through  the  hills,  St.  George's  is  attacked 
by  looters  and  arsonists,  in  Beirut,  the 
American  death  toil  is  at  229  and  still 
mounting.  While  sifting  through  the  rubble, 
the  marines  contend  with  renewed  sniper 
attacks. 


solution  to  Central  America's  conflicts. 

One  possibility,  diplomats  in  the  region  said,  is  that  It 
coukl' Improve  the  likelihood  of  more  serious  talks  by 
making  dearer  Washington's  willingness  to  undertake 
other  options.  But  some  officials  posed  another  possibil¬ 
ity:  That  having  demonstrated  its  readiness  to  act  to  pro¬ 
tect  its  interests  in  the  face  of  international  opposition, 
the  Reagan  Administration  may  now  have  to  enter  talks 
directly  or  declare  them  superfluous. 
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White  House 
T  actics  Could 
Be  Costly 
Next  Yeaf 


By  FRANCIS  X.  CLINES 


Washington 

RONALD  REAGAN  began  his  political  life  al- 
most  two  decades  ago,  rising  from  the  ashes  of 
the  Goldwater  Presidential  candidacy  and 
,  slowly  building  a  constituency  around  a  glow¬ 
ing  core  of  anti -Communist  rhetoric  that  powered  him 
ultimately  to  the  White  House.  And  leaning  on  that 
basic  theme  he’ll  survive  politically,  if  he  can,  as  the  in¬ 
cumbent  accountable  no  longer  just  for  stump  rhetoric 
but  for  actions  with  mortal  implications  against  a  force 
he  measured  in  global  proportions. 

Last  week,  just  when  the  President’s  political  ad¬ 
visers  were  congratulating  themselves  for  having 
avoided  the  sort  of  passive  foreign-policy  blunders  that 
left  the  Carter  White  House  paralyzed  with  the  Iranian 
hostage  crisis,  Mr.  Reagan,  the  modem  President  most 
identified  with  military  preparedness,  suffered  the 
grievous  destruction  of  the  Marine  Corps  headquarters 
in  Beirut.  And  just  when  they  thought  there  had  been  an 
easing  of  his  career-long  stereotyping  as  a  politician 
eager  for  physical  confrontation  with  international 
rivals,  Mr.  Reagan  became  the  Candidate-President 
who  ordered  the  secretive  invasion  of  Grenada. 

In  a  matter  days,  the  whiff  of  summit  possibilities 
and  the  profile  in  moderation  that  some  Administration 
optimists  sensed  as  a  campaign  theme  seemed  to  have 
evaporated.  Ronald  Reagan  was  back  to  basics,  rally¬ 
ing  'round  the  flag  with  fans  and  critics  back  to  old  en¬ 
thusiasms  and  doubts.  “This  may  be  President  Rea¬ 
gan’s  finest  hour,’’  said  Richard  A.  Viguerie,  the  con¬ 
servative  polemicist  and  fundraiser.  “Are  we  looking 
for  a  war  we  can  win?”  asked  Senator  Lawton  Chiles, 
Democrat  of  Florida. 

The  initial  opinion  polls  after  the  President's 
Thursday  television  address,  in  which  he  sought  to 
bridge  the  two  crises  with  warnings  of  ubiquitous  Soviet 
troubleraaking,  left  the  White  House  ebullient.  A  New 
York  Times /CBS  News  Poll  showed  no  significant  less¬ 
ening  of  the  President’s  approval,  increased  support  for 
the  presence  of  troops  in  Lebanon  and  approval  of  the 
presence  of  American  forces  on  Grenada.  The  White 
House  staff  staged  a  pro-Reagan  demonstration  in  his 
own  backyard,  cheering  and  applauding  the  smiling 
President  as  he  left  for  Camp  David  at  the  end  of  the 
grim  week. 

But  his  political  strategists  had  the  harder  ques¬ 
tions  of  the  long  run  to  deal  with:  How  could  there  ever 
be  a  show  of  the  marines  coming  home  from  Lebanon  in 
time  for  the  1984  Election  Day  if  their  fate  is  now  to  be 
tied  to  the  stability  of  Lebanon,  where  violence  dates  to 
the  Crusades?  Would  the  Grenada  invasion  —  seem¬ 
ingly  a  general's  dream  of  lopsided  odds  in  a  sealed 
arena  —  spawn  more  protracted,  troublesome  guerilla 
resistance  from  Cubans  there  or  elsewhere  in  the 
Caribbean  chain?  White  House  officials  insisted  the  no¬ 
tion  of  re-election  was  never  allowed  to  figure  in  the 
week's  harrowing  events  and  decisions.  But  there  wasa 
quadrennial  eeriness  to  the  timing,  and  Mr.  Reagan 
himself,  defending  the  invasion  as  necessary  to  protect 
Americans  on  Grenada,  declared,  “The  nightmare  of 
our  hostages  in  Iran  must  never  be  repeated." 

Congressional  Countennoods 

Within  two  days  of  the  invasion.  Congressional 
complaint  was  mounting  and  machinery  was  under 
way  in  both  bouses  again  to  confront  the  President 
through  the  War  Powers  Act  with  a  mandate  to  remove 
the  Grenada  troops  within  60  days  unless  Congress 
specifically  authorizes  them  to  stay.  House  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  O'Neill  Jr.,  who  like  many  in  both  parties 
and  both  houses  had  withheld  criticism  at  first,  said 
that  Mr.  Reagan  made  his  “usual  elegant  perform¬ 
ance”  in  addressing  the  nation.  Then  he  turned  sharply. 
“To  be  perfectly  truthful,  his  policy  scares  me,"  Mr. 
O'Neill  said.  “We  can’t  go  the  way  of  gunboat  diploma¬ 
cy.  His  policy  is  wrong.  His  policy  is  frightening." 

Yesterday,  Senate  Majority  leader  Howard  H. 
Baker  Jr.,  Republican  of  Tennessee,  who  earlier  had  of¬ 
fered  an  amendment  praising  the  President,  joined  Mi¬ 
nority  Leader  Robert  C.  Byrd,  Democrat  of  West  Vir¬ 
ginia,  in  a  call  for  a  Congressional  fact-finding  mission 
to  Grenada.  “What  I  am  concerned  about,”  Mr.  Byrd 
said,  “is  that  we  weren't  given  all  the  facts  apparently 
at  the  beginning.” 

The  grueling  week  began  with  an  indulgence  of  the 
“Eisenhower  model”  cherished  by  Mr.  Reagan’s 
image  makers,  the  attempt  to  depict  a  self-assured  in¬ 
cumbent.  Indeed,  he  was  down  in  the  Augusta  National 
Golf  Course  in  Georgia,  staying  in  Mr.  Eisenhower’s 
old  cottage  and  playing  golf.  But  he  was  already  plan¬ 
ning  the  Grenada  invasion  even  as  he  strolled  the 
course.  Within  the  next  seven  days,  Mr.  Reagan  was 
using  his  master’s  talent  for  narrative  reading  and 
patriotic  pleading  to  vividly  depict  Grenada  and  Leba¬ 
non  as  an  unavoidable  joint  investment  in  protecting 
the  free  workL 

A  Year  of  Politics  Ahead 

By  Friday,  the  first  bodies  were  arriving  home, 
and  a  year  of  domestic  politics  lay  ahead.  Symbols  of 
the  tragically  altered  world  of  Washington  abounded. 

There  was  William  Clark,  the  former  national  se¬ 
curity  .adviser  who  helped  build  the  Lebanon  strategy — 
the  man  whose  tough  attitude  toward  world  trouble  was 
summarized  by  his  cowboy  hat  ana  heirloom  six- 
shooter  —  kneeling  in  church  with  a  rosary  in  hand  as 
he  prayed  for  the  dead  in  Lebanon.  There  was  Larry 
Speaker,  the  White  House  official  who  speaks  for  the 
President,  privately  warning  the  Administration  about 
a  credibility  problem  while  publicly  criticizing  report¬ 
ers  for  complaining  about  the  sparse  information  fun- 
neled  through  the  Pentagon’s  invasion  heirarchy. 

This  may  have  been  the  first  modern  war  where  the 
United  States  sought  to  compensate  for  its  blackout  on 
professional  news  gathering  by  offering  its  own  milti- 
tary’s  television  footage  that  depicted  the  invaders  in  a 
positive  light.  The  way  the  information  policy  worked, 
the  Administration,  with  Mr.  Speakes  pleading  igno¬ 
rance  each  day  on  most  details,  thus  shifted  the  focus 
from  the  Commander  in  Chief  at  the  White  House  to  the 
field  commanders  at  the  Pentagon. 

By  the  week's  end,  President  Reagan  himself  was 
emphasizing  his  “heartfelt  thanks"  for  the  flow  of  let¬ 
ters  and  telegrams  to  the  White  House,  especially,  he 
said,  those  on  Grenada  and  the  invasion  force  “per¬ 
forming  so  magnifidemly.”  In  the  Administration’s  at¬ 
tempt  toen  twine  the  two  crises,  Grenada  clearly  was 
being  rated  the  more  positive  politically,  and  Adminis¬ 
tration  officials  noted  that  Mr.  Reagan  would  not  be 
greeting  the  first  shipment  of  bodies  and  wounded  re¬ 
turning  Friday  from  Lebanon.  Instead,  the  President 
left  for  his  retreat  at  Camp  David. 
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In  Europe,  Ammunition  for 


Anti-Americanism 


By  JOHN  V1NOCUR 


PARIS 

OVERNIGHT  last  week,  every  West  European 
i  who  sees  the  United  States  as  an  unreliable, 
[  bellicose,  immoral  ally  had  found  seemingly 
perfect  justification  in  the  United  Stales  in¬ 
vasion  of  Grenada.  Overnight  too,  every  West  Euro¬ 
pean  who  regards  American  missiles  less  as  protection 
than  as  a  threat  to  his  safety  considered  his  arguments 
had  been  bolstered. 


Squaring  Intemati 
With  Political  Impe 


Governments  defending  cruis*  arc  Pershing  2  mis¬ 
sile  deployment.  «•.*  s*.*.ri  -r.  a  few  weeks,  felt 

compelled  to  express  d?s?p:. iv-Ti  cl  £he  united  States 
intervention.  :7he  We-re.  Get  :v.<sns.  "among,  others,’  in*  ', 
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By  STUART  TAYLOR  Jr. 


Washington 

DOES  anything  that  deserves  the  name  “interna- 
|  tional  law”  govern  the  use  of  military  force? 
)  Last  week’s  invasion  of  Grenada  raised  the 
question  anew,  as  Reagan  Administration 
lawyers  and  critics  fenced  with  citations  y  treaties  and 
charters,  a  familiar  exchange in  any  shooting  war 

The  Administration’s  shifting  legal  rationale  for 
reconciling  the  invasion  with  nonintervention  provi¬ 
sions  of  the  United  Nations  and  Organization  of  Ameri¬ 
can  States  charters  seemed  barely  plausible  to  many 
allies  abroad  and  legal  experts  at  home  House  Speaker 
Thomas  P.  O’Neill  Jr.,  in  expressing  his  fears  of  Ad¬ 
ministration  policy,  said  the  invasion  was  probably  an 
illegal  exercise  in  “gunboat  diplomacy.” 

But  not  all  legal  experts  saw  it  as  bad  policy.  Such 
authorities  as  Don  Wallace  Jr.,  director  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  Law  Institute  at  Georgetown  University  Law 
Center,  said  the  episode  showed  the  rules  are  inade¬ 
quate.  On  occasion,  he  and  others  argued,  good  policy 
may  require  violating  the  ruies  or  offering  interpreta¬ 
tions  that  bend  treaty  language.  Washington  cannot, 
they  said,  protect  its  interests  as  a  great  power  and  stiii 
comply  with  a  literal  reading  of  the  United  Nations 
Charter  in  the  face  of  Soviet  aggression  and  subversion, 
and  internal  repression  by  regimes  cf  every  stripe.  If 
the  Russians  “insist  on  violating  these  ruies.”  said 
Prof.  Eugene  V.  Rostow  of  Yale  Law  School,  "then 
prettysoon  we're  going  io  start  violating  them." 


’  Although  i  tion\  ti.-rk  ”  e  :ir.  square  what  we  did 
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president  Reagas  addressing  the  natioa  laat  week. 


State  Depart Rier.:  :;:vvy?-.%  snir-  obiigations  under 
nnrintervension  prrr.is.vn?  rf  the  mterhaiional  charters 
were  overridden  by  .  «••  defense "  provisions  in  a 

IS  it]  e-not  iced  I9SJ  p.ict  -my  Caribbean 

island-states,  the  Orgamwiat!  rf  Eastern  Caribbean 
States.  A  handful  of  Inc  pat  vs  members  invited  Wash¬ 
ington  to  invade. 

Until  last  weeV,  s:ur,  not  based  its  case 

on  so  narrow  a  group.  Tie  -=ji~na.’e  largely  rejected  in 
Latin  America,  seemed  ao  tptahic  o  a  future  invasion 
of  Nicaragua,  for  example.  were  to  request 

it.  Many  legal  experts  the  Administration’s  inter¬ 
pretations  would  g fas  a  cvD'-w  ■“>.§  io  American  denun¬ 
ciations  of  the  “Brezhi!*:*-  ^r’rne,”  she  Soviet  justi¬ 
fication  for  invasions  ihs:  its  control,  in 

Czechoslovakia  sr,  in-j  :.n?falied  a  subservient  re^ 
gime  in  Afghan  is-  ir  :o  •???. 

This  was  no:  :o  jqi.-ate  Vr,t*td  States  with  the 
Soviet  L’sior,.  Corr.rj^r-nce  ir-’e-Tio.tionoJ  law  is  a 
matter  of  degree  Mr.  S  has  ?!«!ged  !0  pull  out  of 
Grenada  promptly  aci  democratic  process  take 
its  course.  FtdFulmer?  of  tSur  pledge  would  limit  the 
damage  to  the  frayed  fabric  or  international  law. 


embarrassment  for  the  Soviet  Union,  notably  three  re¬ 
ported  defections  —  a  journalist  denouncing  a  “return 
to  Stalinism.'’  the  son  of  Valentin  Fajiu,  a  key  Soviet 
propagandist,  and  a  general,  believed  tqjteve^fled&o  the 
United  States  via  .'turkey— as  well  as. iwo  expulsions  of 
Soviet  diplomats  from  Belgium  for  spying.  These  would 
normally  have  been  headline  events,  but  next  to  the 
political,  damage  Washington’s  main  allies  believe  the 
invasion  has  caused  them,  the  Soviet  clumsiness  was 
reduced  to  gnat-in-a-china  shop  dimensions. 

The  extent  of  the  damage  to  the  Atlantic  alliance  is 
likely  to  hinge  on  how  long  it  takes  the  Americans  to 
leave  Grenada.  The  more  the  time  and  trouble,  the  sim¬ 
pler  the  comparisons  become  between  Grenada  and  Af¬ 
ghanistan.  In  addition,  internal  political  forces  in  the 
three  countries  that  are  the  main  American  allies,  Brit¬ 
ain,  France,  and  West  Germany,  influence  the  degree 
of  domestic,  interest  in  each  country  in  pressing  the 
issue. 

Important  differences  in  attitude  were  apparent.  In 
France,  after  the  Government  condemned  the  invasion, 
there  seemed  to  be  a  willingness  not  to  pursue  the  mat¬ 
ter.  Outrage,  feigned  or  real,  was  rare.  Grenada  was 
off  the  from  pag^s  of  three  of  the  country's  four  national 
newspapers  by  Friday.  France  gives  priority  to  its  en¬ 
gagements  in  Lebanon  and  Chad.  It  is  privately  con¬ 
cerned  about  growing  Cuban  influence  on  the  French 
Caribbean  island  of  Guadeloupe.  And  the  Government 
is  unwilling  to  encourage  people  President  Francois 
Mitterrand  refers  to  as  Western  Europe’s  pacifists  and 
neutralists. 

BrandiSeesaParallel 

The  appreciation  of  pure  power  politics  is  much 
stronger  in  France  than  in  Britain  or  West  Germany 
Michel  Debre,  who  made  a  career  out  of  anti-Ameri¬ 
canism  as  Prime  Minister  and  Foreign  Minister  under 
Charles  de  Gaulle,  felt  completely  at  ease  last  week  in 
saying.  “The  American  President  acted  accordina  to  a 
justified  conception  of  the  world  situation.  ManSeUine 
the  power  of  the  United  States  is  an  important  element 
for  the  Soviet  leadership  to  contemplate.  Therefore  it's 
completely  normal  that  a  great  power  with  the  means 
”  allowing  an  additional  difficulty^ 

But  in  West  Germany,  the  Social  Democratic  oddo- 
smon.  which  is  openly  fighting  deployment  of  fiSE 
siles.  was  unlikely  to  let  go  easily.  Willy  Brandt  th^ 
party  chairman,  took  the  Grenada  invasim 
mg  his  contention  the  suDeroowerc  ^comirm- 
alike.  He  immediately  compaS  GrenaS  toMsS 
sian,  a  significant  measure  of  the  nartv’c  i^?lani' 
ward  Lhe  United  States  and  the  Soviewin  a ttl 
Herbert  Wehner.  then  the  si  s  Un,0n‘  In  1980, 
*nd  one  of  its  most  influential  voi<S  *P 

r„ !n  Af8“n  -  defensive 

GovernmenTof  ChanceUoi^Hrtram  KoS*- ^  ** 

described  by  European 

and  ideas.  Mr.  Kohl  has  eneiBy 

on  the  level  of  public  percept  ion  of Ameis  m,ssiIe 
reliability  rather  thm  SlMe-tL^f^CanandSoviet 
Grenada  for  the  ClAt^^L^J^Jssues. 
live  weight  comparable  to  the  nega- 

falk  in  1981  of  limited 

“ ’  foreign  Minister  HSL^Mrich^ 

ties,  Commonwealth 

l^nwter  Margaret  Thatchers  for 

the  Conservatives  Ko4d‘  Aitfwugh 

the  opposition  asked  S  a  fateeo^ 

er’s  supposedly  close  refati 21?  br^e  Mrs.  ThaS 
gan  would  be  if  he  deefoed  P^with  President  rSI 

siles  soon  to  be  based  in  ^  ow  ‘o  firecrulsen^ 
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aw*  *  United  States  Invasion  hi  the  Caribbean  Have  Worldwide  Repercussions 


Tim  New  Yort  Tims/ laaetai  Uppmn :  Aandmd  Press 


Lebanon  Situation  Redefined  by  Bombings 


By  THOMAS  L.  FRIEDMAN 


Beirut.  Lebanon 

A  YELLOW  Mercedes  truck.  2.000  pounds  of  TNT 
and  a  suicide  driver  who  smiled  all  the  way  to 
his  death  changed  the  face  of  Lebanese  politics 
^^^^Alast  week.  The  near-simultaneous  bombings  of 
the  Marine  and  French  peackeeping  forces,  which  killed 
at  least  230  Americans  and  56  French  paratroopers,  sent 
out  waves  that  will  reverberate  through  this  area  for 
months  to  come. 

For  both  the  Americans  and  the  French,  the  bomb¬ 


ings  brought  into  stark  relief  a  basic  flaw  in  their 
“peacekeeping”  mission,  a  flaw  that  could  haunt  them 
as  long  as  they  are  here.  They  have  come  to  help  build  a 
strong  army  and  central  government  in  a  country  that 
still  has  not  emerged  politically  from  the  Middle  Ages 
into  the  era  of  modem  nation-states.  Lebanon  is  still  run 
primarily  by  a  collection  of  feudal  lords  who  insist  on  re¬ 
taining  their  power  and  privileges  at  the  expense  of  ihe 
central  Government.  The  Marines  and  French  para¬ 
troopers  came  to  Lebanon  to  support  the  "center"  and 
are  discovering  that  in  Lebanon  there  is  no  center. 
There  are  only  factions  and  to  support  one  faction  over, 
others  is  to  invite  attacks. 


Syria’s  Ambitions  May  Not 
Leave  Room  for  Moscow’s 


By  FLORA  LEWIS 


Cairo 

IN  the  Middle  East  these  days,  each  country  is  look¬ 
ing  nervously  over  its  shoulder  at  the  otters,  trying 
to  calculate  what  they  will  do  next  and  how  to  re¬ 
spond.  But  rarely  is  there  mention  of  the  Soviet  role. 
When  Moscow  does  come  up,  it  Is  almost  always  in 
the  context  of  a  message  to  the  United  States.  An  argu- 
’  ment  for  support  of  a  national  position  is  buttressed  with 
a  warning  believed  sure  to  command  Washington's  at¬ 
tention — watch  out  or  the  Russians  will  win. 

•  Washington  seems  intent  on  portraying  Syria  as  a 
Soviet  poppet.  "Syria  has  become  a  home  for  7,000 
Soviet  advisers  and  technicians  who  man  a  massive 
amount  at  Soviet  weaponry,”  President  Reagan  told  a 
television  last  week.  But  the  assessment  of 

both  local  officials  and  Western  diplomats  In  Beirut, 
/kiwnn  pnghrfwrtj  r»<m  and  Jerusalem  is  that  Damascus 
Is  calling  its  own  shots  these  days,  a  Syrian  tail  swollen 
with  ambition  wagging  a  cautious  Russian  dog. 

Massive  Soviet  resupply  of  Syria  has  emboldened 
Damascus  to  assert  long-standing  ambitions  in  Lebanon 
and  elsewhere.  When  the  Ottoman  Empire  was  being 
broken  up  after  World  War  L  an  American  commission 
recommended  to  President  Woodrow  Wilson  that  what 
is  now  Lebanon,  Jordan  and  all  of  Palestine  be  united 
under  Damascus  in  the  traditional  Greater  Syria.  But 
Britain  and  France  agreed  to  carve  up  the  area  behind 
Wilson’s  back. 

Now,  the  general  assumption  is  that  Syria’s  Presi¬ 
dent  Hafez  el-Assad  wants  to  restore  the  old  claim,  no 
longer  by  actual  absorption  of  the  successor  states  but 
by  obliging  recognition  of  Damascene  hegemony. 

There  isn't  a  consensus,  however,  on  whether  Mr. 
Assad  Is  maneuvering  to  force  the  United  States  out  of 
the  area  or  to  force  its  acknowledgment  of  Syrian  pri¬ 
macy.  In  Damascus,  as  elsewhere,  it  is  said  he  is  seek¬ 
ing  to  be  treated  by  Washington  as  "the  other  regional 
superpower,"  the  equal  of  Israel. 

So  dark  axe  the  techniques  of  Syrian  policy  that  little 

signs  have  to  be  studied  to  gauge  the  wind.  One  was  the 
fact  that  the  Syrian  President  Chose  to  declare  former 
special  envoy  Philip  Habib  persona  non  grata  on  the  un¬ 
stated  but  implied  grounds  that  he  deceived  Mr.  Assad 
and  broke  promises. 

But  Mr.  Assad  knows  too  mij^  abom  Western  diplo¬ 
macy  m  suppose  that  Mr.  Habib  spoke  personally,  with- 

out  instructions  from  Washington.  In  reacting  so  toughly 
to  a  personal  offense,  however,  he  has  maintained  regu¬ 
lar  with  die  Administration  through  otter  en¬ 

voys.  He  made  a  point  without  slamming  the  door. 

In  the  same  way,  a  speech  Mr.  Assad  made  to  the 
graduating  dass  of  Syria's  Military  Academy  on  OcL  6, 
tte  anniversary  of  the  1973  Arab-IsraeU  war,  which  tte 


Arabs  claim  as  a  great  victory,  gives  a  hint  of  an  am¬ 
bivalent  attitude  towaid  Moscow. 

It  was  a  belligerent  speech,  extolling  the  use  of  mili¬ 
tary  force  for  "the  good  of  the  people”  and  calling  for 
“martyr’s  blood.”  It  contained  ritual  denunciations  of 
United  States  imperialism.  “You  are  foreigners,”  Mr. 
Assad  said.  ”  Our  Arab  issues  are  internal  issues  and  you 
have  nothing  to  do  with  them.” 

Tte  one  passage  about  the  Soviet  Union,  however, 
praised  Moscow  only  for  its  support  of  Arab  causes,  such 
as  standing  "at  our  side  against  Israel.” 

“Let  us  tell  (the  United  States),”  be  said,  “that  we 
bave  our  own  Issues  and  concerns  and  combatting  Com¬ 
munism  is  not  oae  of  them.  In  our  opinion,  Communism 
is  an  ideology  which  people  can  follow  or  discard.” 

That  could  hardly  be  music  to  Moscow’s  ears.  It 
dearly  conditions  ‘friendship”  on  Soviet  support  for 
Syria's  aims,  with  no  offer  to  reciprocate-  Officials  else¬ 
where  in  the  region  believe  the  Russians  have  seriously 
to  worry  that  Mr.  Assad  will  do  a  deal  with  tte  United 
States  If  tte  price  is  right.  Some  would  favor  that,  some 
would  oppose.  But  their  alignment  has  more  to  do  with 
their  own  country’s  expectations  of  Syria  than  with  their 
attitude  toward  Moscow. 

Iraq  a  Case  In  Point 

The  case  of  Iraq  adds  point  to  tte  predominance  of 
regional  rivalries  over  the  East-West  conflict  in  local  at¬ 
titudes.  Some,  especially  the  oil-rich  but  weak  states  of 
the  Persian  Gulf,  fear  the  escalation  of  superpower  con¬ 
frontations  in  the  area.  Others,  particularly  Iraq  and 
Syria,  seem  to  be  attempting  the  game  of  Eygpt’s  late 
Gaxnal  Abdel  Nasser  in  drawing  advantage  by  playing 
off  the  superpowers. 

Iraq,  whose  President,  Saddam  Hussein,  is  Mr.  As¬ 
sad’s  main  rival  and  enemy,  Is  also  getting  a  regular 
flow  of  Soviet  military  supplies  for  its  war  against  Iran. 
There  was  a  period  when  tte  supplies  were  choked  off 
and  Moscow  was  tilting  to  Iran,  but  that  has  changed 
again  in  response  to  the  anti— Soviet  stand  now  being 
taken  In  Teheran. 

Baghdad,  long  closely  linked  with  Moscow,  is  mak¬ 
ing  an  effort  to  diversify  its  source  of  arms  by  buying 
from  Europe.  Above  all,  it  needs  money  and  the  one 
available  source  Is  tte  Arab  oil  states  who  wouldn’t  like 
Iraqi  predominance  in  tte  Gulf  but  are  more  concerned 
by  the  possibility  of  spreading  revolutionary  fundamen¬ 
talism  should  Iran  emerge  the  victor. 

Clearly,  tte  Russians  would  like  to  break  what  one 
high  official  called  tte  “American  monopoly”  of  Middle 
East  diplomacy  now.  They  haven’t  made  much 
progress.  But  that  doesn’t  mean  tte  area's  turbulence 
isn't  extremely  dangerous.  Tte  United  States  has  inter¬ 
ests  that  go  well  beyond  keeping  Moscow  at  bay.  Tte 
Middle  ft*  is  especially  rich  In  troubles  of  Its  own, 
quite  enough  to  endanger  the  rest  of  the  world  whatever 
the  Soviet  Union  is  doing. 


The  most  frightening  thing  to  people  here  about  the 
twin  bombings  has  not  been  the  grotesque  devastation 
they  wrought  —  the  Lebanese  have  long  been  numb  to 
such  things  —  but  the  subliminal  message  they  seemed 
to  convey :  that  it  is  possible  that  the  fate  of  Lebanon  will 
ultimately  be  determined  not  by  the  national  reconcilia¬ 
tion  conference  opening  tomorrow  in  Geneva,  or  any 
other  negotiations,  but  by  underground  forces  so  violent 
and  powerful  that  they  can  strike  simultaneously  and 
devastaungly  at  two  great  powers. 

So  on  the  eve  of  the  Geneva  talks,  one  finds  a  mood 
of  quiet  desperation  here,  a  sense  of  “what  does  it  all 
matter  anyway?”  If  neither  tte  American  Marines  nor 
the  French  paratroopers  can  protect  themselves,  many 
ask,  how  can  the  politicians  and  warlords  gathered 
around  a  negotiating  table,  after  arguing  lengthily  about 
the  site,  determine  this  country's  fate  in  any  meaningful 
and  lasting  way? 

That  is  precisely  what  the  Americans,  the  French, 
the  Italians  and  the  British,  who  make  up  the  multina¬ 
tional  peacekeeping  force  here,  are  asking  them  to  do. 
That  is  why  the  Christian  and  Moslem  politicians  par¬ 
ticipating  in  the  negotiations  now  carry  a  heavier  bur¬ 
den  then  they  did  before  the  bomb  attack.  The  foreign 
ministers  of  the  four  outside  powers  met  in  Paris  last 
week.  While  they  reiterated  their  support  for  the  peace¬ 
keeping  mission  and  the  Government  of  President  Amin 
Gemayel,  they  also  made  it  plain  that  they  wanted  to  see 
substantial  progress  at  Geneva  this  week. 

This  indicated  a  growing  awareness  among  the 
peacekeeping  nations  of  their  dilemma.  They  have  be¬ 
come  linked  —  perhaps  even  hostages  —  to  the  eight- 
year-old  Lebanese  conflict,  just  as  the  Syrians  and  Is¬ 
raelis  did.  Many  believe  they  can  disengage  from  Leba¬ 
non  with  dignity  only  after  the  conflict  is  solved. 

What  are  the  prospects  of  that  happening  in  Gene¬ 
va?  Some  Western  diplomats  believe  the  bombing  and 
tte  international  pressure  may  have  a  sobering  effect  on 
tte  participants.  Ii  may  even  encourage  them  at  least  to 
tone  down  their  rhetoric  and  effect  a  reconciliation  of 
people  if  not  of  ideas.  That  alone  would  improve  tte 
prospects  for  national  entente  enormously.  But  even 
that  may  be  asking  too  much.  None  of  the  parties  to  the 
talks  can  be  expected  to  give  up  their  military  positions 
and  political  autonomy  except  in  exchange  for  an  impos¬ 
sible  total  satisfaction  of  their  demands. 

Force  Outweighs  Dialogue 

The  lesson  of  history  here  is  that  radical  political 
changes  have  taken  place  only  through  force,  not  dia¬ 
logue.  Here  again,  the  bombings  have  changed  the  pic¬ 
ture  somewhat.  On  the  one  hand,  they  have  left  the 
Syrians  looking  stronger,  because  the  Americans  seem 
to  need  them  all  the  more.  The  Reagan  Administration 
knows  that  Syrian  cooperation  is  essential  if  the  Geneva 
meeting  is  to  succeed  and  become  the  basis  for  an 
American  troop  withdrawal.  But  American  officials  in 
the  region  are  still  confused  over  exactly  what  the  in¬ 
scrutable  Syrian  President,  Hafez  el-Assad.  really 
wants  and  whether  he  will  use  his  influence  over  the 
various  parties  to  facilitate  the  talks  or  torpedo  Lhem. 

Tte  bombing  has  not  been  all  to  the  advantage  of  the 
Syrians,  however.  In  his  television  address  last  week. 
President  Reagan  appeared  to  suggest  that  as  a  result  of 
the  attacks,  the  United  States  might  look  to  Israel  as  a 
club  with  which  to  beat  the  Syrians  over  the  head.  The 
threat  has  not  been  lost  on  Damascus,  which  has  been 
conducting  large-scale  military  maneuvers  for  the  last 
two  weeks.  Although  the  Syrians  are  not  really  afraid  of 
the  United  States  —  they  feel  the  Soviet  Union  would 
back  than  in  any  confrontation  and  the  Americans 
would  be  unwilling  to  take  casualties  and  to  play  dirty  in 
a  distant  war — Israel  does  present  a  real  threat. 

Israel  is  the  permanent  (actor  in  the  Lebanese  equa¬ 
tion,  It  has  Lebanese  surrogates  of  its  own  through 
winch  it  could  undermine  Syrian  influence  and  it  has 
never  been  afraid  to  play  by  Syria's  roughteuse  rules. 
How  the  Israelis  respond  in  the  coming  weeks  to  devel¬ 
opments  Inside  Lebanon  may  be  the  most  critical  factor 
in  determining  the  limits  to  Syria’s  influence  in  the 
peace  talks  and  on  the  ground. 


Soviet  Seizes  the  Moment 
To  Make  a  Missile  Offer 

In  the  midst  of  division  among  the  Western  allies 
over  last  week’s  invasion  of  Grenada.  Moscow  res 
newed  its  campaign  to  block  deployment  of  new 
American  missiles  in  Europe. 

The  Soviet  leader,  Yuri  V.  Andropov,  apparently 
advancing  his  timetable,  put  forth  refinements  in 
Russian  arms  control  offers  and  threatened  to  break 
off  "present  talks”  if  deployment  begins  on  schedule 
in  a  few  weeks. 

Mr.  Andropov  offered  to  destroy  100  of  Russia's 
SS-20  medium-range  missiles,  each  with  three  war¬ 
heads.  The  remainder,  “about  140  SS-20's."  he  said, 
would  carry  about  300  warheads,  matching  the  Brit¬ 
ish  and  French  totals.  No  new  SS-20's  would  be  de¬ 
ployed  in  Asia,  he  reiterated,  as  long  as  Washington 
posed  no  new  threats  there. 

Secretary  of  State  George  P.  Shultz  said  Washing¬ 
ton  warned  to  continue  the  talks  "after  deployment 
[even]  if  there  is  no  agreement  before  deployment.” 
As  for  the  Andropov  offers,  President  Reagan  in  his 
weekly  radio  address  yesterday  did  not  reject  them 
out  of  hand  but  stressed  that  they  would  allow  Mos¬ 
cow  to  main  SS-20' s  white  denying  NATO  the  possi¬ 
bility  of  deploying  its  own  missiles. 

In  the  West  German  Parliament,  Foreign  Minis¬ 
ter  Hans-Dietrich  Genscher  fought  off  opposition  at¬ 
tempts  “to  use  Grenada  to  drive  a  wedge  between  us 
and  our  American  ally  by  those  who  want  to  find  a 
new  reason  for  opposing  NATO  and  its  rocket  de¬ 
ployment  plan.” 

Besides  their  new  medium-range  missiles,  both 
sides  have  thousands  of  short er-range,  or  tactical, 
nuclear  weapons  deployed  in  central  Europe.  Last 
week,  the  opposing  alliances  announced  changes  in 
deployment  intended  to  soothe  or  frighten  Euro¬ 
peans.  If  NATO  goes  ahead  with  tte  cruise  missiles 
and  Pershings.  Moscow  said,  it  will  move  additional 
tactical  weapons  closer  to  tte  West  in  East  Ger¬ 
many  and  Czechoslovakia. 

Defense  Ministers  of  tte  North  Atlantic  Treaty  Or¬ 
ganization,  meanwhile,  gave  final  approval  to 
scrapping  one-fourth  of  NATO's  tactical  weapons, 
many  of  which  axe  considered  obsolete.  And  in 
Washington,  tte  House  of  Representatives  voted  to 
buy  92  more  Pershing  2's  as  spares,  in  addition  to  the 
112  already  planned. 


PhSppine  Court  Stands  Up 


Twice  last  week.  President  Ferdinand  E.  Marcos, 
tte  Philippines’  faltering  strongman,  was  chal¬ 
lenged  by  his  own  Supreme  Court. 

Tte  court,  showing  new  independence,  first  over¬ 
timed  a  bon  on  a  demonstration  against  American 
mOkaiy  bases,  led  by  an  opposition  politician.  Next, 
it  ordered  the  release  of  tte  mother  and  sister  of 
Pnhmin  r^thnun  who  has  been  accused  of  killing 
opposition  leader  Bemgpo  S.  Aquino  Jr.  The  women 


Demonstrators  in  Manila  protesting  against 
U.S.  bases  in  the  Philippines  last  week. 


had  been  held  in  "protective  custody”  for  two 
months. 

Manila  city  officials  had  prohibited  the  march, 
predicting  Communist  subversives  would  disrupt  iL 
But  Judge  Vicente  Abad  Santos  said  it  was  “para¬ 
noid”  to  blame  Communists  “whenever  anything 
negative  happens."  Several  hundred  people  later 
marched  without  incident  to  the  American  Embassy 
to  deliver  a  petition  calling  for  the  dosing  of  tte 
large  American  Air  Force  and  Navy  bases  at  Clark 
Field  and  Subic  Bay. 

In  Washington,  the  House  of  Representatives 
voted  413  to  3  to  call  on  tte  Marcos  Government  to 
make  a  “thorough,  independent  and  impartial  inves¬ 
tigation”  of  the  Aquino  assassination. 

Argentina  Votes  for  a  Civilian 

Under  tte  shadow  of  a  dictator  who  has  been  dead 
for  nine  years,  Argentina  is  malting  another  stab  at 
democratic  civilian  rule  today  with  its  first  presi¬ 
dential  election  in  a  decade.  The  movement  estab¬ 
lished  by  Juan  Domingo  Perdn,  which  has  provoked 
two  military  coups  in  the  past  28  years,  is  alive  and 
well  and  its  latest  leader,  lialo  Luder,  stands  a  good 
chance  of  being  elected. 

Mr.  Luder's  challenger.  Raul  Alfonsin,  tried  to  off¬ 
set  Peronism’s  magnetism  among  the  poor  —  the 
descamisados  or  shirtiess  ones  —  by  appealing  to 
the  middle  class.  Mr.  Alfonsin  dwelt  cm  such  Pero- 
nist  hallmarks  as  autocratic  rule,  official  terrorism 
and  labor  corruption  and  drew  large  crowds  with  his 
fiery  style.  Mr.  Luder  is  relatively  colorless  but  big 
portraits  of  Perdu  at  his  rallies  were  enough  to  re¬ 
mind  the  crowds  of  his  heritage-  “Peronism  until 
death,”  a  supporter  proclaimed  at  a  rally  last  week 
in  Cdrdoba.  “We  have  only  one  leader  —  Perdu  — 
but  Luder  is  pan  of  the  doctrine.” 

The  Argentine  economy,  which  Perdu  helped 
drive  into  tte  ground  in  tte  early  1950's,  is  again  in 
such  a' parlous  state  and  tte  population  is  so  aUeodh 
ated  that  the  military  appears  in  a  hurry  to  end  its 
seven  years  of  rule.  Today’s  winner  may  take  office 
in  December  rather  than  in  January.  If  it  is  Mr. 
Luder,  the  generals  and  admirals  are  expected  to 
keep  a  particularly  suspicious  eye  on  things. 

MB  Frendentelni 
and  Henry  Glnlger 
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Early  Casualties 
In  Democratic 
Campaign 

While  news  from  abroad  domi¬ 
nated  the  front  pages,  Democratic 
contenders  for  the  White  House  were 
preoccupied  with  squabbling  among 
their  field  commanders. 

In  the  John  Glenn  campaign  last 
week,  J.  Joseph  Grandmaison,  the 
Ohio  Senator's  political  director  and 
a  believer  in  making  a  candidate  un¬ 
beatable  by  organizing  from  the  pre¬ 
cinct  up  (as  he  did  for  George  Mc¬ 
Govern  in  New  Hampshire  in  1972), 
was  forced  to  hit  the  silk.  Disagree¬ 
ments  with  campaign  manager  Wil¬ 
liam  R.  White, 'who  seems  to  put 
more  stock  in  television  —  including 
a  five-minute  spot  whose  initial  air¬ 
ing  earlier  this  month  just  happened 
to  coincide  with  the  premier  of  the 
movie,  “The  Right  Stuff’  —  were 
said  to  be  behind  the  resignation. 
Farther  back  in  the  pack,  there  were 
shifts  in  the  entourage  of  Ernest  F- 
Hollings,  the  Senator  from  South 
Carolina.  Bill  Keyserling,  director  of 
the  campaign,  which  had  already 


William  R.  White  - 


shed  a  handful  of  assistants  recently, 
resigned  and  will  be  replaced  by  a 
“management  team”  including  a 
former  party  chairman  from  Mr. 
Hollings’s  home  state  and  a  busi¬ 
nessman  from  Charleston. 

At  the  same  time,  the  party’s  high 
command  was  bickering  with  sev¬ 
eral  states,  among  them  Iowa,  which 
wants  to  remain  first  with  a  dele¬ 
gate-selecting  caucus,  and  New 
Hampshire,  which  wants  to  keep  the 
first  primary.  On  Friday,  the  Demo¬ 
crats’  executive  committee  voted  to 
take  charge  of  the  delegate  selection 
machinery  in  any  state  that  doesn't 
want  to  play  by  party  rules. 

Yesterday,  the  full  field  presented 
itself  to  the  New  Hampshire  state 
convention.  In  a  morning  of  intrigue 
before  the  candidates  spoke,  they 
were  given,  one  by  one,  a  “Memo¬ 
randum  of  Understanding’’  in  sup¬ 
port  of  the  states’.  Amid  hesitations 
about  being  caught  in  a  squeeze  and 
imputations  that  they  were  weighing 
personal  advantage  in  a  calendar 
change,  six  out  of  the  seven  signed. 

The  field  —  whose  members  have 
all  agreed  to  participate  in  debates 
before  the  New  Hampshire  primary, 
the  League  of  Women  Voters  an¬ 
nounced  last  week  —  may  yet  grow. 
The  Rev.  Jesse  L.  Jackson  is  said  to 
be  declaring  his  intentions  this  week, 
though  close  aides  said  they  could 


not  predict  whether  he  was  going  to 
run.  The  question  is  particular  inter¬ 
est  Former  Vice  President  Mondale, 
who  has  been  banking  on  black  votes 
in  primaries  and  caucuses. 

Inflation:  Why 
Some  Worry 

“Keeping  inflation  under  control,’’ 
White  House  spokesman  Larry 
Speakes  said  last  week,  “requires 
constant  vigilance." 

Right  you  are.  Most  specialists 
considered  last  week’s  report  of  a 
five-tenths  of  1  percent  rise  In  the 
consumer  prices  for  September  a 
modest  acceleration  consistent  with 
their  moderate  expectations.  Two 
economists  associated  with  the  Ad¬ 
ministration  were  not  so  sanguine. 
The  mainstream  forecast  —  a  4  per¬ 
cent  inflation  rate  this  year,  and  5 
percent  next — said  Alan  Greenspan, 
an  outside  adviser  to  the  White 
House,  doesn’t  give  enough  weight  to 
business’s  appetite  for  post-reces¬ 
sion  profits.  Lawrence  A.  Kudtow, 
top  economist  in  the  Office  of  Man¬ 
agement  and  Budget  in  1981-82,  has 
been  looking  at  commodity  price  and 
money  supply  increases,  and  the 
sheer  strength  of  the  recovery.  A  6 
percent  to  7  percent  rate  is  “the  sur¬ 
prise  story  for  1984,”  he  said. 

As  for  the  recovery,  there  was  new 
evidence  of  its  punch  last  week  and 
the  strongest  caution  yet  on  its  dura¬ 
tion  from  another  Administration 
dissident,  Martin  S.  Feldstein,  whose 
views  on  the  urgency  of  tax  in¬ 
creases  have  made  him  something  of 
an  outsider  on  the  inside.  Paced  by 
the  healthiest  manufacturing  output 
in  nearly  three  years,  productivity 
leapt  an  annual  rate  of  5  percent  in 
the  third  quarter;  the  index  of  lead¬ 
ing  indicators,  the  Government's 
main  forecasting  gauge,  rose  a  solid 
0.9  percent  in  September.  But  budget 
deficits  are  “twisting  the  recovery” 
and  making  it  “more  fragile,"  Mr. 
Feldstein,  the  chairman  of  the  Coun¬ 
cil  of  Economic  Advisers,  told  Con¬ 
gress.  The  deficit  was  $195.3  billion 
for  the  fiscal  year  that  ended  Sept. 
30,  the  Administration  reported  last 
week;  it  will  be  $192  billion  for  the 
fiscal  year  that  started  Oct.  1,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office  project-- 
ed.  Mr.  Feldstein  said  deficit  control 
would  have  to  begin  before  Election 
Day  to  avoid  a  recession  after  it. 

Chicago  Goes 
Back  to  School 

Chicago  teachers,  who  stayed  off 
the  job  more  than  three  weeks  de¬ 
manding  a  10  percent  salary  in¬ 
crease,  were  back  in  the  classroom 
last  week  after  getting  “what  we 
wanted  all  along.”  according  to  their 
leader,  a  5  percent  increase. 

Mayor  Harold  Washington  praised 
William  J.  Usery  as  “a  genius”  for 
having  worked  out  the  settlement 
ratified  by  the  27,500-member  Chi¬ 
cago  Teachers  Union.  The  former 
Secretary  of  Labor  in  the  Ford  Ad¬ 
ministration  was  called  in  to  medi¬ 
ate  last  weekend;  he  kept  negotia¬ 
tors  at  the  table  Sunday  night  until 
they  reached  agreement.  The  teach¬ 
ers  will  get  their  raise  under  a  one- 
year  contract  that  also  provides  one¬ 
time  bonuses  totaling  2J5  percent. 
The  agreement  extends  the  school 
year  to  make  up  for  most  of  the  16 
school  days  lost  to  the  system’s 
436,000  students  during  the  city’s 
longest  teacher  strike  ever. 

Michael  Wright, 
Caroline  Rand  Herron 
and  Carlyle  C.  Douglas 


Reactor  Dies  Before  It  Can  Breed 


Washington 

■  ■ANY  obituaries  have 
Hn  been  written  for  the 
■VI  Clinch  River  Breeder 
Reactor  since  it  was  first  au¬ 
thorized  in  1970.  But  the 
project's  resilience  has  been 
worthy  of  "The  Perils  of  Pau-' 
line."  For  that  reason,  many  on 
Capitol  Hill  declined  to  pro¬ 
nounce  the  Tennessee  project 
dead  after  the  Senate  followed 
the  House's  lead  and  last  week 
rejected  another  $1.5  billion  con¬ 
sidered  crucial  to  its  survival. 

But  if  there  is  an  authority  on 
Clinch  River’s  nine  lives  it  is 
Senator  Howard  H.  Baker  Jr., 
the  majority  leader  in  whose 
home  state  the  reactor  would 
sit.  “If  there’s  a  glimmer  of 
hope,”  Mr.  Baker  said.  “It’s  a 
faint  one.”  For  the  past  several 
years,  Mr.  Baker  had  almost 
single-handedly,  but  by  increas¬ 
ingly  slim  margins,  staved  off 
the  project's  demise.  Some  ana¬ 
lysts  attributed  last  week's  56-40 
defeat  to  his  lam&duck  status 
(early  this  year  he  announced  he 
was  not  seedling  re-election  after 
his  third  term).  But  most  be¬ 
lieved  that  the  reactor  had  fallen 
victim  -to  the  near-$200  billion 
budget  deficit.  After  sacrificing 
social  programs  on  the  altar  of 
fiscal  austerity,  the  lawmakers 


were  hard-pressed  to  justify 
continued  funding  of  a  project 
that  was  considered  by  many  as 
a  pork-barrel,  despite  President 
Reagan's  support  of  it  as  an  al¬ 
ternate  energy  source.  A  last- 
ditch  effort  to  save  the  program, 
through  a  private  funding  effort 
that  would  have  netted  SI  billion 
lost,  on  the  argument  that  the 
arrangement  was  a  sweetheart 
deal  that  would  ultimately  en¬ 
rich  private  investors  at  taxpay¬ 
ers’ expense. 

Supporters  of  the  project 
noted  that  $1 .7  billion  had  aleady 
been  spent  cm  site  preparation 
and  fabrication  of  machinery 
and  other  parts  and  placed  the 
total  cost  at  $4.1  billion.  They 
argued  that  the  reactor  would 
provide  the  nation  with  needed 
technology  to  become  energy 
self-sufficient.  Opponents 
placed  the  cost  at  $8.5  billion, 
and  warned  that  in  addition  to 
being  costly  and  unnecessary,  it 
could  lead  to  nuclear  prolifera¬ 
tion.  That  was  the  ground  on 
which  President  Carter  had  op¬ 
posed  the  reactor;  it  would 
produce,  or  "breed,"  more  plu¬ 
tonium  than  it  used. 

Shortly  after  Wednesday's 
vote,  the  Energy  Department 
announced  that  it  would  begin 
an  “orderly  termination.** 

—MARTIN  TO  LCHIN 


_ _ A  Congressional  Promise  on  Spending  Goes  By  the  B - 

For  Its  Size,  Deficit  Gets  Little  Weight 
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Senate  Finance  Committee  members  Malcolm  Wallop  (left),  Bob  Dole,  John  C.Danforth  and  David 

L  Boren  discussing  deficit  redaction  package  last  week. 


By  STEVEN  V.  ROBERTS 

WASHINGTON  —  Last  spring.  Congress 
adopted  a  budget  with  a  simple  promise.  Before 
the  end  of  July,  by  cutting  spending  and  increas¬ 
ing  taxes,  the  lawmakers  would  reduce  the  Fed¬ 
eral  deficit  by  $85  billion  over  three  years. 

Three  times  since  then,  that  deadline  has  been 
moved.  It  is  now  set  for  tomorrow.  Last  week,  as 
tite  deadline  approached,  Senator  Lawton  Chiles 
proposed  an  amendment  to  a  bill  that  would  raise 
the  national  debt  ceiling  $225.6  billion,  to  $1.61 
trillion.  Under  the  Florida  Democrat's  plan,  the 
ceiling  would  not  rise  and  the  Government  could 
not  borrow  more  money  until  Congress  lived  up 
to  its  pledge.  The  rider  lost,  almost  2  to  1. 

The  fate  of  Mr.  Chiles’s  proposal  reflected  a 
fact  of  life.  Congress  seems  incapable  of  making ' 
a  major  dent  in  the  deficit,  even  though  the  an¬ 
nual  shortfall  threatens  to  hover  near  C00  billion 
and  throttle  the  economic  recovery.  "There 
seems  to  be  a  paralysis,”  said  Senator  Pete  V. 
Domenici,  the  New  Mexico  Republican  who  is 
chairman  of  the  Budget  Committee.  "There 
seems  to  be  a  growing  notion  that  deficits  don't 
matter,  and  a  growing  willingness.4Q  .gamble . 
until  after  the  next  election." 

Like  many  lawmakers,  Mr.  Domenici  fears 
that  Congress,  and  the  President,  will  lose  that 
economic  gamble.  Yet  as  the  events  of  the  week 


demonstrated,  if  Congress  is  not  paralyzed  by  the 
,  deficit,  it  is  barely  able  to  move  its  fingers  and 
toes.  The  $85  billion  of  budget  reduction  included 
$12  billion  in  spending  cuts;  the  House  adopted  a 
bill  cutting  about  $l()i  billion,  mostly  Lhrough 
delaying  cost-of-living  increases  for  Federal 
workers  and  pensioners. 

But  a  bill  that  takes  an  additional  $1.7  billion 
out  of  Medicare,  one  of  the  major  "entitlement” 
programs  through  which  benefits  go  automati¬ 
cally  to  all  qualified  participants;  faced  trouble 
from  the  powerful  doctors  lobby.  Rapid  growth  in 
these  programs  is  a  major  cause  of  the  budget 
deficit,  and  every  legislator  admits  privately 
that  one  of  these  days.  Congress  must  get  a  han¬ 
dle  on  them.  Still,  even  this  tiny  attempt  on  Medi¬ 
care  could  well  fail. 

The  Bond  Lobby 

The  biggest  chunk  of  the  deficit  shrinkage 
package  was  supposed  to  be  $73  billion  in  new  tax 
revenues.  The  House  Ways  and  Means  Commit¬ 
tee  could  agree  on  a  bill  that  accounts  for  only  $10 
billion  of  that  target.  One  provision  of  the  bill 
would  raise  money  by  limiting  the  use  of  indus- 
•  trial  revenue  bonds  by  the  states.  These  bonds 
-^are  very.popular;  thebiii  was  kepbofffoeifouse 
floor  list  week  out  of  concern  that  the  revenue 
'  raising  fo&asure  could  get  clobbered. 

There  was  no  shortage  of  additional  tax  plans. 
Representative  Dan  Rostenkowski,  the  Chicago 


Democrat  who  is 
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is  chairman  of 

assorted  new  revenues  as  part  f  *  wzscau- 

to  move  vrith- 

uTtiteshieldaf  Presidential  approval*  a  su£ 
stantial  tax  package.  As  expecied.ttejVtme 
House  called  the  Dole  plan  unaC^Pt*“e:here  ^ 

Mr*t  Congressional  experts  agree  that  there  is 

onij  ouewher  way  to  make  a 
on  the  deficit:  slash  defense  speodu 
5247  billion  for  the  Pentagon  for 
smooth  sailing  on  the  House  floor  last  wee*  as  ef¬ 
forts  m  eliminate  money  for  the  Pershing 
s?le  were 1  defeated .  This  week,  budget-minded 
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other  expensive  weapons  systems,  all  of  which 

TKSSt  me  paralysis  begin  and 

probablyend  with  politics.  All  the  choices  avail¬ 
able  for  closing  the  budget  gap  are  unpleasant 
and  unpopular,  and  neither  the  legislators  nor  the 
President  want  to  arm  an  opponent  a  year  before 
election.  "The  Presidential  campaign  has  gotten 
under  way.”  Representative  James  R.  J«^ 
complained.  “We're  not  getting  any  leadership 
from  either  end  of  Pennsylvania  Avenue.  Mr. 
Jones  has  proposed  an  economic  summit,  at 
which  Mr.  Reagan  and  Congressional  leaders 
could  hammer  out  a  deficit  reduction  package. 
“It's  the  only  way  I  can  think  of  to  move  things 
off  dead  center/’  the  Oklahoma  Democrat  who 
heads  the  Budget  Committee  said.  But  he  holds 
out  little  hope  for  the  plan. 

Another  difficulty  is  that  while  the  deficit  poses 
a  threat  to  recovery,  the  economy  has  not  yet 
begun  to  feel  the  pinch.  So  the  lawmakers  do  not 
feel  the  pinch  either.  “When  there  is  a  recovery, 
it’s  very  tough  to  go  back  to  people  and  ask  them 
to  sacrifice  more,"  said  Representative  Leon  A. 
Panetta,  Democrat  of  California.  And  Represent¬ 
ative  Dick  Cheney,  Republican  of  Wyoming, 
noted  that  even  the  most  ardent  budget  balancers 
turn  suddenly  cautious  when  their  own  interests 
are  at  stake.  “A  lot  of  folks  are  hypocritical.'*  he 
said.  "They  think  fiscal  responsibility  means  cut¬ 
ting  other  people's  programs.” 

Yet  another  factor  in  Congress’s  lethargy  is  the 
fact  that  President  Reagan  and  his  Treasury  Sec¬ 
retary,  Donald  T.  Regan,  have  abjured  tradi¬ 
tional  Republican  dogma  and  announced  that 
budget  deficits  do  not  really  matter  very  much. 

Curiously  enough,  each  party  also  seems  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  it  can  score  points  by  blaming  the  defi¬ 
cit  on  the  other  guy.  Mr.  Reagan  began  his  most 
recent  news  conference  with  an  attack  on  Demo¬ 
cratic  Administrations  of  the  past,  and  the  Demo¬ 
crats  seldom  miss  a  chance  to  remind  voters  that  , 
Ronald  Reagan  came  to  Washington  promising 
to  balance  the  budget.  Accordingly,  Congress 
seems  ready  to  “muddle-  through,”  as  Mr. 
Cbeney  put  it  RepresentafivePanetta  bolds  out 
only  one  possibility  for  action.  “We’ve  got  to  have 
a  crisis,”  he  said.  “A  slowdown  in  the  economy,  . 
interest  rates  going  up,  something  to  tell  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  deficits  do,  indeed,  bite.” 


Political  Action  Committees  Mean  Job  Security  for  New  Arrivals 


House  Freshmen  Take  the  Money  to  Run 


By  DAVID  SHRIBMAN 

WASHINGTON  —  In  December,  when  they 
gathered  at  Harvard  University’s  John  F.  Ken¬ 
nedy  School  of  Government  for  orientation  semi¬ 
nars,  many  of  the  newly  elected  members  of  Con¬ 
gress  found  considerable  disagreement  on  Social 
Security,  the  arms  race,  the  Middle  East  and  the 
economy.  But  one  topic  that  found  agreement 
was  the  need  to  curb  the  influence  of  political  ac¬ 
tion  committees. 

Now,  less  than  a  year  later,  the  freshman  legis¬ 
lators  are  courting  the  PAC’s,  as  the  committees 
are  known,  with  remarkable  success,  on  the 
average  attracting  three  times  as  much  commit¬ 
tee  money  as  more  senior  members.  According 
to  a  New  York  Times  survey,  16  have  accepted 
more  than  $30,000  each  in  committee  funds  and 
one.  Representative  Bill  Richardson,  Democrat 
of  New  Mexico,  has  accepted  nearly  $72,000, 
about  10  times  as  much  as  the  median  for  all 
House  members. 

"A  lot  of  them  ran  against  incumbents  who  got 
more  PAC  money  than  they  did  as  challengers," 
said  Tom  Baker,  who  oversees  a  committee  for 
the  National  Association  of  Home  Builders.  "1 
suspect  that  the  minute  they  get  here  they  try  to 
do  something  about  it."  Buildpac  contributed  to 
20  of  the  25  leading  freshmen  recipients. 

Political  action  committees  date  from  the 
1950's,  but  before  1974,  businesses  and  labor 
groups  that  had  Federal  contracts  were  prohib¬ 
ited  from  sponsoring  the  committees.  When  that 
stricture  was  removed,  the  number  of  commit¬ 
tees  increased  from  608  to  3,400  this  year. 

The  median  receipts  for  the  80  House  freshmen 
in  the  first  six  months  of  1983  is  $15,497,  consider¬ 
ably  above  the  median  for  all  other  House  mem¬ 
bers.  $5,115. 

First-term  Republicans  received  considerably 
more  from  the  committees  last  year,  when  they 
were  campaigning  for  House  seats,  than  did  their 
Democratic  counterparts.  Now  that  they  are  in 
the  House,  however,  the  difference  between  par¬ 
ties  has  narrowed. 

The  result  is  that  first-year  Congressmen,  who 
came  to  Washington  with  the  smallest  stake  in 
the  established  campaign  finance  apparatus  now 
find  that  they  are  part  of  the  system  itself.  “It  is  a 
tragedy  of  the  system,”  said  Fred  Wertheimer, 
president  of  Common  Cause,  a  public  affairs 
lobby.  “The  concept  of ’Mr.  Smith  Goes  to  Wash¬ 
ington'  is  gone.  The  fresh  faces  still  come  to 
town,  but  because  of  the  costs  of  campaigns,  peo¬ 
ple  have  to  raise  large  sums  of  money  before  they 
even  get  here.  Before  you  even  walk  in  the  door  of 
the  United  States  Congress,  you  are  faced  head-' 
on  with  the  PAC  problem  in  its  starkest  sense: 
You  need  them  to  get  there,  you  need  them  to  pay 
off  your  debts.” 

Indeed,  campaign  debts  are  one  of  the  major . 
reasons  that  freshman  legislators  seek  assist- 
ance  from  the  panels.  A  study  conducted  by  Com- 
moc  Cause  found  that  75  of  the  freshmen  owed  a 
total  «rf  $5.3  million  at  the  end  of  1982.  By  June  30, 


On  the  receiving  end 


Freshman  Congressmen  ranked  by  PAC 
receipts  in  first  six  months  of  1 983 
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Bill  Richardson 
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state  receipts 


Robert  G.  Torricelli  D.,  N.J. 


John  McCain 
Don  Sundquist 
Gerry  Sikorski 
Jim  Cooper 


R.,  Ariz.  | 
R.,Tenn.| 
D.,  Minn.| 
D.,Tenn.* 


Barbara  F.Vucanovich  R.,  Nev.  ? 
Howard  C.  Nielson  R~,  Utah  I 


by  Mapco  Inc.,  the  Tulsa-based 
energy  company.  "They’re  out  run¬ 
ning  already,  and  they're  trying  to 
create  a  financial  base  for  them¬ 
selves.” 

“The  most  disappointing  part  of 
being  in  Congress  is  the  finanrtn| 
pressure,”  said  Representative  Rob¬ 
ert  G.  Torricelli,  a  Bergen  County, 
N.J.,  Democrat  who  accepted  $52,469 
in  committee  money  in  the  first  six 
months  of  the  year. 

"I'm  not  as  good  in  my  job  as  I 
could  be  because  I’m  always  worried 
about  money.  Every  minute  I  waste 
on  campaign  foods  is  a  minute  I 
should  be  using  for  the  taxpayers.  ” 

Recent  efforts  to  limit  the  influence 
of  the  committees  have  failed,  in 
large  measure,  it  seems,  because  a 
majority  of  Congressmen  like  having, 
easy  access  to  campaign  funds.  StilL 
advocates  of  change  say  there  is 
growing  apprehension  about  the  com- 

thqr  hope  this  will  im. 


Ron  Packard 
Alan  Wheat 
Robin  Tallon 
Ben  Erdrelch 
Dick  Durbin 
Robin  Britt 


R.,  Calif. 
D.,  Mo. 
D..S.C. 
D.,  Ala. 


D..  N.C. 


Source:  Federal  Election  Commission  records 


the  cumulative  debt  of  the  75  was  still  more  than 
$3.8  million.  T 

“Most  of  what  I  own  is  mortgaged,”  said  Rep¬ 
resentative  Jim  Cooper,  a  Tennessee  Democrat 
who  accepted  $40,425  in  PAC  money  in  the  first 
six  months  of  the  year. 

“We’re  raising  money  as  fast  as  we  can,  wher¬ 
ever  we  can  find  it.  But  we've  also  told  people 
that  accepting  money  from  them  doesn’t  mean 

that  I’ll  show  my  gratitude  in  any  official  way  " 

Freshmen  in  Congress  have  another  incentive 
to  seek  large  contributions;  They  already  are 
worried  about  the  next  election,  and  they  are 
raising  money  furiously.  Some  want  to  build  un 
such  formidable  war  chests  that  potential  oddo. 
nents  will  stay  on  the  sidelines.  “if  they’re  fresh! 

men,  they're  not  secure,  "said  Don  Cogman.  who 

runs  the  cash-dispensing  committee  sponsored 
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Fuji’s  Joust  With  ‘Kodak-San’ 
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Japan]s  photographic  giant,  still 
No.  2  in  film,  has  become  a  force 
in  the  high-technology  area. 


_ By  STEVE  LOHR 

W  Tokyo 

HEN  Minoru  Ohnishi  talks 
about  Eastman  Kodak,  the 
Goliath  of  the  photographic 
industry,  he  respectfully  applies  the 
Japanese  honorific  form,  calling  it 
“Kodak-san.” 

"We  don’t  dream  of  really  compet¬ 
ing  with  the  giant  Kodak,"  said  the  58- 
y ear-old  president  of  the  Fuji  Photo 
Film  Company. 

These  are  strange  words  coming 
from  a  man  whose  company  has  not 
shown  much  awe  of  Kodak  in  the  mar¬ 
ketplace.  : 

Indeed.  Fuji,  the  world’s  second- 
largest  producer  of  photographic 
film,  has  recently  outperformed  its 
big  rival.  Even  though  its  recent 
earnings  have  been  uninspired.  Fuji 
has  fared  far  better  than  Kodak, 
whose  profits  are  off  sharply.  Fuji 
grabbed  the  corporate  sponsorship  as 
the  official  film  of  the  1984  Olympic 
Games  in  Los  Angeles  away  from 
Kodak  with  a  quick  bid  of  $5  million,  a 
move  the  Japanese  company  hopes 
will  help  establish  its  name  in  Lhe 
United  States  market. 

And  while  amateur  photographic 


products  are  Fuji’s  mainstay,  repre¬ 
senting  half  its  business,  in  recent 
years  Fuji  has  moved  much  more 
forcefully  than  Kodak  into  new  fields 
—  high-technology  areas  such  as 
videotape. and  floppy  disks  for  com¬ 
puters  —  that  boast  enviable  growth 
rates. 

Indeed,  a  company  founded  in  1934 
as  Japan’s  first  manufacturer  of  mo¬ 
tion  picture  film  is  being  steadily 
transformed  into  a  high-technology 
enterprise.  “Fuji  has  moved  into 
higher  growth  areas,  based  on  elec¬ 
tronics,  optics  and  magnetics  tech¬ 
nologies,  much  more  so  than  Kodak 
has,"  said  Robert  Burghart,  an  ana¬ 
lyst  at  W.  I.  Carr  Sons  &  Company  in 
Tokyo.  “Fuji  is  extremely  well 
placed  for  the  1980’s.** 

There  is.  to  be  sure,  little  danger 
that  Fuji  will.  David-like,  topple 
Kodak  from  its  pre-eminent  position 
in  the  amateur  film  market  in  the 
foreseeable  future.  Us  total  sales 
have  about  doubled  in  the  past  five 
years,  reaching  £2.5  billion  in  1982, 
figured  at  the  recent  exchange  rate  of 
235  yen  to  the  dollar.  But  the  Ameri¬ 
can  company  is  still  more  than  four 
times  Fuji’s  size,  and  the  century-old 
Kodak  remains  the  standard-setter  in 


Minoru 
Ohnishi 
of  Fuji. 


the  industry:  Fuji  must  follow 
Kodak's  lead  with  each  change  in 
technology  or  film  processing,  since 
Fuji's  products  must  be  "Kodak-com¬ 
patible." 

Still.  Fuji  has  come  a  long  way  fast 
in  recent  years,  pulling  about  even 
with  Kodak  in  product  quality,  manu¬ 


facturing  efficiency  and  technology. 
When  be  joined  Fuji  in  the  mid-JSSO’s, 
Hirozo  Ueda,  Fuji's  senior  managing 
director  in  charge  of  research  and 
development ,  recalled,  "Kodak's 
products  seemed  like  things  made  by 
God.  Their  technology  was  so  far 
ahead  of  ours.  But  today,  our  overall 


Machine  T ools  Seek  Rebound 


By  DOUG  McINNlS 

Dayton,  ohio 

TIRE  United  States  economy  may 
be  working  its  way  out  of  the 
•worst  recession  since  the  1930’s, 
but  you  wouldn’t  know  it  by  looking  at 
that  small  but  most  basic  of  busi¬ 
nesses  —  the  machine  tool  Industry. 
The  toolmakers,  who  produce  the  ma¬ 
chines  that  are  bought  by  manufac¬ 
turing  companies  to  stamp,  grind, 
bend  or  otherwise  shape  their  own 
products,  are  desperate  for  orders. 

The  primary  reason  Is  not  difficult 
to  discern:  Their  manufacturing  cus¬ 
tomers,  as  is  typical  at  this  stage  of 
an  economic  recovery,  are  them¬ 
selves  operating  well  below  fnll.ca- 
■u  j>acity.  So  they  do  not  need  many  new 
-  ■  machine  tools. 

That  Is  why  william  Jenkins,  gen¬ 
eral  manager  of  the  Vulcan  Tool 
Company,  was  more  than  willing  to 
restructure  his  plant  to  land  a  $2  mil¬ 
lion  military  order  last  year.  Mr.  Jen¬ 
kins's  men  had  to  move  the  huge  hori¬ 
zontal  I-beams  at  the  east  Dayton 
workshop  to  make  room  for  construc¬ 
tion  of  the  six  100-foot-long,  16-foot- 
high  machines  that  eventually  will  be 
used  to  assemble  launching  tubes  for 
the  Air  Force’s  MX  missile.  Nothing 
so  dramatic  had  happened  to  the 
aging  red-brick  building  since  Vulcan 
transmogrified  it  from  a  trolley-car 
bam  into  a  toolmaking  plant  in  the 
1940’s. 

In  normal  times,  Vulcan  Is  not  en¬ 
thusiastic  about  soliciting  military 
business  —  the  paperwork  and  red 
tape  is  more  trouble  than  the  con¬ 
tracts  are  worth.  But  so  far,  the  1980's 
:  have  not  been  normal  times.  Vulcan’s 
order  backlog  was  shrinking  fast. 
•*We  had  work,  but  we  didn't  have 
that  much,’’  says  Mr.  Jenkins,  the  56- 
year-old  tool-and-die  man  who  runs 
the  day-to-day  operations  at  Vulcan. 

Vulcan  Is  a  private  company,  con¬ 
trolled  by  a  local  family  named 
Jones,  and  does  not  disclose  financial 
figures.  But  Mr.  Jenkins  concedes 
that  the  company  is  barely  breaking 
even. 

Just  three  years  ago,  Vulcan  was 
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operating  three  shifts  a  day  at  the 
plant,  but  now  it  says  it  is  down  to  just 
one  shift,  and  only  half  the  machines 
are  busy  then.  The  work  force  has 
been  chopped  to  140  from  200.  Sales 
have  plummeted  from  £25  million  to 
half  that  figure  in  the  same  three 
years  and  profits  have  slumped 
drastically  as  well.  Rather  than  buy 
new  machines,  says  W.  P.  Morman, 
sales  manager  at  Vulcan,  “our  cus¬ 
tomers  are  patching  up  their  old  ma¬ 
chines  and  making  do.  ” 

Vulcan  is  a  typical  Middle  Western 
toolmaker  in  that  it  is  private,  de¬ 
pends  upon  a  specialty  product  for  Its 
exist  sice,  and  is  relatively  small. 
Two-thirds  of  the  nation’s  tool  compa¬ 
nies  are  even  smaller,  employing 
fewer  than  20  workers.  Vulcan’s  hard 
times  also  are  typical  of  the  industry. 
According  to  Eli  S.  Lustgarten,  a  ma¬ 
chine  tools  analyst  with  the  broker¬ 
age  firm  of  Paine  Webber  Mitchell 
Hutchins  Inc.,  the  nation’s  1,200  tool- 
makers  will  ship  a  mere  £2  billion 
worth  erf  machinery  this  year,  just  40 
percent  of  the  1981  figure.  The  compa¬ 
nies  earned  $125  million  last  year. 
This  year,  according  to  Mr.  Lustgar¬ 
ten,  the  industry  will  be  lucky  il  leases 
are  held  to  $200  million. 


Layoffs  have  dropped  employment 
in  the  industry  to  64,000,  from  104,000 
just  two  years  ago.  Even  the  giant  of 
the  industry,  Cincinnati  Milacron, 
which  earned  $20  million  in  the  first 
half  of  1982,  lost  $9  million  during  the 
same  period  this  year.  Not  surpris¬ 
ingly,  many  smaller  companies  are 
barely  surviving.. 

In  part,  the  machine  tool  industry's 
misfortunes  reflect  the  Inevitably 
roller-coaster  nature  of  an  industry 
dependent  on  the  business  cycle  and 
on  investment  outlays.  And  in  feet, 
the  recovery,  now  nearly  a  year  old, 
is  beginning  to  yield  new  orders.  But 
these  will  not  translate  into  ship¬ 
ments  —  and  income  —  until  next 
year. 

The  bad  news  Is  that  an  increas¬ 
ingly  large  percentage  of  these  orders 
are  going  to  foreign  companies.  Ana¬ 
lysts  say  the  foreigners  grabbed  one- 
third  of  the  United  States  market  this 
year,  up  from  just  17  percent  of  a 
larger  market  five  years  ago.  Lead¬ 
ing  the  Invaders,  as  usual,  are  the 
ubiquitous  Japanese. 

Late  in  the  1870’s  the  leading  Japa¬ 
nese  toolmakers  took  aim  at  the 
American  market.  They  developed 
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sophisticated  numerical  control  ma¬ 
chines  —  which  are  computer-driven 
and  so  require  few  workers  to  operate 
—  and  went  hunting  United  States 
customers.  The  American  manufac¬ 
turing  companies  found  the  Japanese 
offer  of  quafity  products,  delivered  cm 
time,  at  a  low  price,  and  backed  up  by 
service,  just  too  good  to  refuse. 

At  least  in  part,  American  compa¬ 
nies  must  take  some  of  the  blame  for 
their  troubles.  When  orders  flooded 
the  industry  just  a  few  years  ago  — 
the  auto  companies  were  retooling  to 
build  smaller,  energy-efficient  cars 
and  the  oil  rig  builders  were  doing  a 
turn-away  business  —  the  domestic 
toolmakers  established  huge  back¬ 
logs.  Customers  had  to  wait  18 
months  and  more  for  their  machine 
tools.  As  a  result,  they  turned  to  the 
foreigners,  who  promised  faster 
delivery.  Many  American  machine 
tool  companies  also  failed  to  invest 
heavily  in  research  and  development 
during  the  fet  years,  according  to 
Clifford  R.  Meyer,  president  of  Cin¬ 
cinnati  Milacron.  Now  they  lack  the 
money  to  come  up  with  the  sophisti¬ 
cated  products  required  to  fend  off 
the  Japanese  and  West  Germans. 
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technological  level  is  comparable  to 
that  of  Kodak.” 

Fuji's  advance  includes  some  of  the 
classic  elements  seen  in  previous 
gains  made  by  Japanese  companies 
against  American  rivals  in  what  is 
now  an  ali-too-familiar  litany  of  in¬ 
dustries,  from  steel  to  semiconduc¬ 
tors.  For  example,  the  path  for  Fuji 
was  made  easier  because  it  followed 
in  Kodak's  footsteps.  Typically. 
Kodak  has  spent  generously  on  re¬ 
search  and  development  to  come  up 
with  new  products,  which  Fuji  could 
then  either  license  or  imitate. 

In  addition,  the  Japanese  Govern¬ 
ment  protected  Fuji  at  home  with 
high  tariffs  on  imports  and  curbs  on 
direct  investment  by  foreign  compa¬ 
nies  in  the  1950's  and  1960’s,  when  the 
Japanese  market  for  amateur  film 
began  to  sprout.  These  barriers  were 
eventually  abolished,  but  not  before 
Fuji  was  firmly  in  control. 

Today,  Fuji  holds  75  percent  of  the 
$500  million  in  yearly  amateur  film 
sales  in  Japan,  while  Kodak  claims 
about  15  percent  of  that  market.  In 
the  United  States,  Fuji  has  about  6  to 
7  percent  of  the  $1.1  billion  market  for 
consumer  color  film,  while  Kodak  has 
about  85  percent. 

But  the  Fuji-Kodak  case  differs 
from  the  usual  pattern  of  Japanese- 
American  competition.  In  autos,  steel 
and  other  industries.  Japanese  com¬ 
panies  were  helped  by  significantly 
lower  labor  casts.  Their  cost  edge  dic¬ 
tated  their  international  strategy: 
slashing  prices  to  gain  an  ever-larger 
market  share. 

Yet  Fuji  seems  unlikely  to  resort  to 
the  same  aggressive  tactics.  First, 
amateur  shutterbugs  tend  to  shun 
budget-priced  film,  preferring  a  high- 
quality  image,  a  lesson  Kodak  has  ap¬ 
parently  learned  in  Japan. 

Second,  Mr.  Ohnishi  contends  that 
Fuji’s  production  costs  are  higher 
than  Kodak's,  and  industry  analysts 
agree.  They  say  that  die  chemicals 
used  in  making  film  and  photographic 
paper  are  cheaper  in  the  United 
States.  And  lower  labor  costs,  which 
have  helped  the  Japanese  in  other 
fields,  are  not  so  important  in  the  pho¬ 
tographic  industry. 

“Making  color  film  is  not  a  labor- 
intensive  process,”  says  Eugene 
Glazer,  an  analyst  at  Dean  Witter 
Reynolds  Inc.  in  New  York.  “It  is  a 
capital-  and  materials-intensive  pro¬ 
cess.  So  Eastman  Kodak’s  production 
costs  are  probably  lower  than 
Fuji’s.” 

Moreover,  conventional  photogra¬ 
phy  is  a  silver-based  technology,  and 
Kodak  has  the  advantage  of  buying 
the  metal  domestically. 

Still,  Fuji  could  fight  a  price  war 
with  Kodak  if  it  chose  to,  because  the 
profit  margins  in  the  photographic 
business  are  thick  enough  to  allow 
plenty  of  shaving.  But  Mr.  Ohnishi  in¬ 
sists,  “We  won’t  cut  prices  to  in¬ 
crease  our  market  share.” 

Yet  American  analysts  note  that 
while  Fuji’s  suggested  retail  prices  in 
America  are  about  the  same  as 
Kodak’s,  the  Japanese  company  has 
selectively  offered  discounts  to  large 
retail  chains  and  other  film  dealers  to 
try  to  grab  business  from  Kodak. 
Such  discounts  for  volume  orders  lift 
dealers'  profits. 

Given  the  strength  of  Kodak’s 
brand  name  in  the  United  States,  a 
gradual  advance  is  the  most  Fuji  can 
hope  for.  One  American  says,  “No 
matter  what  Fuji  does,  I  doubt  that 
there  is  a  big  retail  chain  in  the  coun¬ 
try  that  would  have  the  courage  to  go 
with  Fuji's  film  alone.” 

Until  now,  Fuji’s  gains  in  the 
United  States  had  come  at  the  ex¬ 
pense  of  film  producers  other  than 
Kodak,  such  as  3M,  Agfa-Gevaert  and 


G.A.F.,  which  dropped  out  of  the 
amateur  film  business  in  the  late 
I970*s. 

Analysts  speculate  that  Fuji  may 
someday  snatch  15  percent  of  the 
huge  American  film  market,  but  they 
agree  that  getting  American  consum¬ 
ers  to  break  the  habit  of  reaching  for 
one  of  Kodak's  yellow  boxes  every 
time  they  want  film  will  be  a  formida¬ 
ble  task.  “We  know  it  will  be  very  dif¬ 
ficult  for  us  to  advance  in  the  Ameri¬ 
can  market,”  Mr.  Ohnishi  says. 
“First,  we  must  establish  the  Fuji 
name  step  by  step  in  the  United 
States.’* 

Fuji’s  Olympic  sponsorship  is  a 
step  in  that  direction,  although  Kodak 
has  seized  the  right  to  advertise  its 
photographic  products  during  tele¬ 
vised  broadcasts  of  the  Games. 

Internationally,  Fuji’s  prospects 
are  brighter  outside  the  United 
States,  where  brand  loyalty  to  Kodak 
is  weaker.  In  fact.  Fuji  already  holds 
a  big  chunk  of  the  film  and  paper 
business  in  Southeast  Asia,  with 
nearly  half  of  that  market. 

Fuji’s  share  of  the  West  European 
market  is  a  bit  mare  than  10  percent. 
To  aid  its  European  effort,  Fuji  is 
building  a  manufacturing  facility  in 
the  Netherlands,  to  open  next  August. 

But  although  Fuji  opened  an  opera¬ 
tion  in  Anaheim,  Calif.,  last  year  to 
develop  film,  it  has  no  plans  yet  to 
build  a  manufacturing  plant  in  North 
America.  First,  Mr.  Ohnishi  stresses, 
Fuji  must  reach  a  higher  level  of 
“stable  sales,”  but  he  does  not  say 
what  that  threshold  is.  Analysis  place 
that  critical  market  share  at  10  per¬ 
cent  or  slightly  more. 

“Fuji  will  be  careful,”  predicts 
Yuichi  Kohasi,  an  analyst  for  the 
Daiwa  Securities  Company  in  Tokyo. 
“But  exports  should  be  one  of  the 
company's  major  forces  for  growth 
over  the  next  several  years.” 

Mr.  Ohnishi  says  his  company’s 
growth  over  the  long  term  will  depend 
on  its  ability  to  wed  developments  in 
chemistry  and  optics  with  microelec¬ 
tronics  to  create  "hybrid  technolo¬ 
gies”  with  commercial  applications 
in  video,  semiconductors,  office 
equipment  and  medical  instruments. 

Fuji  has  been  laying  the  ground¬ 
work  for  its  tilt  toward  microelec¬ 
tronics  since  the  mid-1970's,  when  its 
top  management  decided  a  shift  of 
course  was  needed  and  began  hiring 
more  electronics  engineers.  In 
Japan,  bringing  such  expertise  into 
.  the  corporate  fold  is  not  a  matter  of 
bidding  for  people  with  money. 

Instead,  it  is  a  slow,  painstaking 
process  of  nurturing  contacts  with 
university  professors,  whose  recom¬ 
mendations  are  the  most  important 
factor  in  determining  where  their  stu¬ 
dents  will  work  after  graduation.  “It 
has  taken  us  nearly  a  decade  to  de¬ 
velop  close  relations  with  professors 
at  Japan’s  leading  universities,”  Mr. 
Ueda  said. 

Fuji’s  research  and  development 
spending  has  increased  steadily: 
Today  the  company's  budget  for  it 
amounts  to  6.5  percent  of  sales,  up 
from  5  percent  five  years  ago.  Of  the 
140  or  so  engineers  Fuji  hires  every 
year,  about  100  now  go  into  its  re¬ 
search  laboratories,  compared  with 
65  five  years  ago,  Mr.  Ueda  says. 

Recently,  Fuji’s  fastest-growing 
line  has  been  videotape,  a  product 
that  Kodak  does  not  make.  In  the  late 
1970’s,  Fuji  came  into  the  field  force¬ 
fully,  intent  upon  fashioning  for  itself 
a  high-quality  image,  often  pricing  its 
products  slightly  higher  than  its 
rivals' offerings. 

Today  Fuji  is  among  the  world’s 
largest  producers  of  videotape,  ana¬ 
lysts  estimate,  closely  trailing  only 
TDK,  Hitachi,  Maxell  and  Sony. 
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WEEK  IN  BUSINESS 

Auto  Makers  Head  For  a  Record  Year 


The  New  York  Stock  Exchange 


The  Big  Three  onto  makers  are 
beading  for  their  most  profitable  year 
ever.  All  reported  substantial  earn¬ 
ings  for  the  third  quarter — normally 
the  industry’s  low  point.  Yet  the  weak 
sister,  American  Motors  continues  to 
struggle,  reporting  its  15th  consecu¬ 
tive  quarterly  loss.  G.M.  posted 
record  third-quarter  earnings  of  £737 
million,  a-  fivefold  increase  from  1982; 
Fort!  recovered  from  a  $325  million 
loss  last  year  and  earn  $333  million, 
while  Chrysler’s  earnings  rose  ten¬ 
fold  to  $100  million.  Analysts  predict 
that  the  money  will  continue  to  pour 
into  the  auto  makers’  coffers  during 
the  fourth  quarter..  They  add,  how¬ 
ever,  that  the  Big  Three  can  expect 
the  unions  soon  to  begin  claiming  a 
Dortion  of  those  profits  for  them¬ 
selves  in  the  form  of  higher  wages. 

Ami  die  industry  strength  contin¬ 
ued  into  Octtiber.  Domestic  car  sales 
rose  41  percent  in  the  mid-October 
neriod  to  an  annual  selling  rate  of  7.6 
Solars.  somewhat  higher  than 
SeTmflUon  rate  during  September. 
SLlSSte.  Japan  appears  to  tave 
decided  to  take  a  bigger  slice  of  the 
Its  new  trade  monster  told 
!I!'$S,e  House  that  Japan  worfd  not 
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A  Return  to 
Profitabifty 

Combined  quarterly  earnings 
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continued  to  buy  Gulf  Oil  stock  and 
had  almost  11  percent  by  the  end  of 
the  week— about  18  million  shares  at 
a  price  of  $791  million.  He  also  got 
some  unusual  moral  support  in  his 
wrestling  match  with  Gulf  manage¬ 
ment  from  Donaldson,  Lufkin  &  Jen- 
rette.  The  Wall  Street  firm  recom¬ 
mended  to  its  clients  that  they  sup¬ 
port  Mr.  Pickens’s  plan  to  spin  off 
Guirs  oil  and  .  gas  properties  into  a 
royalty  trust.  Gulf  countered  by  not¬ 
ing  that  DXJL  had  a  vested  interest 
.  in  the  Pickens  group,  haying  worked 
for  Mesa  Petroleum  before. 

.  Inflation  picked  up  speed  in  Sep¬ 
tember!  ihougta.it  was.  still  mode& 


compared  with  recent  years.  The 
Consumer  Price  Index  rose  one-half  a 
percentage  point  —  a  6  percent  an¬ 
nual  rate  —  after  a  0.4  percent  rise  in 
August.  The  steady  rise  left  the  White 
House  a  little  less  boastful  about  the 
success  of  its  inflation  fight  and  con¬ 
firmed  the  fears  of  many  Wall  Street 
economists  that  inflation  should  pick 
over  the  next  few  months.  At  the 
same  time,  the  index  of  leading  indi¬ 
cators  —  a  barometer  of  future  eco¬ 
nomic  activity  —  rose  Oil  percent  in 
September,  but  new  factory  orders 
for  durable  goods  fell  half  a  point  in 
September,  reflecting  a  sharp  drop  in 
orders  for  new  cars  and  parts. 

The  final  deficit  figures  are  in  for 
fiscal  1983  —  $195.35  billion.  The 
record  total  was  far  greater  than 
1982*s  $110.66  billion  gap,  but  some¬ 
what  less  than  the  $209.8  billion  defi¬ 
cit  projected  by  the  Reagan  Adminis¬ 
tration  in  July.  As  for  the  future,  the 
Congressional  Budget  Office,  under 
its  new  director  Rudolph  G.  Penner, 
estimated  that  for  the  next  three  fis¬ 
cal  years  the  deficit  would  remain 
about  $190  billion  a  year. 

The  stock  market  drifted  modestly 
lower  through  of  the  week  until  a  Tass 
statement  on  Friday  charged  that  the 
U.S.  had  fired  upon  the  Soviet  Em¬ 
bassy  In  Grenada.  The  Dow  Jones  in¬ 
dustrial  average  was  driven  down 
18.59  points  and  closed  at  1,223.48, 
more  than  25  points  lower  on  the 


week.  The  Fed  had  good  news  —  a 
$2.4  billion  drop  in  the  money  supply. 
But  the  announcement  did  not  affect 
interest  rates  much,  which  had 
moved  very  little  during  the  week. 

High-Tech  Moxie.  One  would  think 
that  after  I.B.M.’s  announcement  of 
two  new  powerful  personal  comput¬ 
ers  the  rest  of  the  industry  would  lie 
low  for  a  while.  Not  so.  Compaq  Com¬ 
puter  —  successful  marketer  of  an 
I.B.M.-compatible  portable  com¬ 
puter  —  announced  both  a  more 
powerful  portable  model  and  plans  to 
go  public.  The  stock  market  has  had 
little  mercy  on  public  high-tech  com¬ 
panies  lately,  but  Compaq  is  going 
forward  with  the  sale  of  6  million 
shares  at  between  $15  and  $18  each. 

High-Tech  Failure.  Texas  Instru¬ 
ments,  after  announcing  a  $110  mil¬ 
lion  loss  in  the  third  quarter,  said  it 
was  pulling  out  of  the  home  computer 
field,  although  it  intends  to  continue 
malting  the  more  expensive  personal 
computers.  Its  home  computer  lasses 
have  totaled  more  than  $500  million  in 
the  last  six  months.  Other  personal 
computer  concerns  simply  grit  their 
teeth  and  released  more  bad  news.  As 
expected.  Digital  Equipment  re¬ 
ported  a  72  percent  profit  plunge,  Ap¬ 
ple’s  performance  was  73  percent 
below  1982  and  Goleco,  which  just  got 
its  Adam  computer  onto  the  market 
after  a  two-month  delay,  took  the 
deepest  plunge,  dropping  87  percent. 


MOST  ACTIVE  STOCKS 
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(Consolidated) 

Company  Sales  Last  NetChng 

ATT - &203.400  61 K  -  1% 

IBM -  5,457,800  128  4-1 

Chryskr _  4,597,300  27%  -  2 

GHot -  4,572,300  77  -  % 

HewPk . .  4,383,500  36%  -  % 

Comdr _  4,173^00  31%  -  6% 

AMI _  4,062,800  23%  -  3% 

MerLy _ 4,012£00  30%  +  1% 

Digital _  3,999,100  66%  -  1% 

Exxon _  3,710,200  38%  -  % 

A  Exp -  3,483,200  32%  -  % 

Chrys _  3,264,500  36%  -  1% 

Citicrp - 2^91^00  30%  -  % 

FordM - 2£42,60O  66%  +  % 

Am  He* -  2£89,200  27%  -  2 

MARKET  DIARY  Jg  gj 

Advances _  739  652 

Dscfines _  1,222  1,326 

Total  Issues _ 2^05  2J809 

New  Highs -  85  125 

New  Lows -  75  •  69 

VOLUME  7^ 

(4P.M.  New  YorfcCloae)  weeK  ,ou®® 

Total  Sales -  408^380  17,847,080,782 

Same  Per.  1982  _  415^40,022  12418,794^10 

WEEK'S  MARKET  AVERAGES 
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Low 
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Net 

Change 

New  York  Stock  Exchang* 

indust  _ _ 

—.112.9 

109.6 

109.6 

-1.97 

Tramp 

96.3 

94.0 

94.0 

-1.72 

Utils _ 

—  48.5 

48,1 

48.3 

-0.13 

Finance _ 

-  92.6 

01.3 

91.3 

-1.04 

rwpwelis 

rampomi 

-  96.2 

94.2 

94.2 

1.466 

Standard  A  Poor’s 

400 Indust  ....189.4  182.7  183.8  -3.26 

20  Tramp _  31.7  30.6  30.8  -0.84 

40  Utils _  70.4  68.4  69.8  4-0.52 

40  Financial  .  17.9  17.2  17.4  -0.21 

500  Stocks ...  1 68.0  162.4  163a  -2.58 

Dow  Jones 

SOInduat _ 1263.4  1217.0  1223.4  -25.40 

20  Tramp  —  598.1  673.5  576.6  -13.69 

15  Utils _ 140.8  137.2  139.2  +  0.44 

65 Comb. _ 507.9  490.4  492.9  -  9.05 

The  American  Stock  Exchange 
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(Conaolkfatod) 

Company 


ImpCh - ...... 

DomeP . . 

Wang  8 _ 

KayPh _ 

TIE _ 

Asmr  - - - - 

HouOTr _ 

OzarkA 

PopsE _ 

NtPatnt _ 


4*215,100 

1,595,300 

1,474,600 

974.500 

888.500 
851,400 

482.900 

476.900 
430,800 
422,000 


leat  NetChng 
8%  +  % 
3%  -7/18 
31%  -  % 
23%  -  4% 

26%  +  1% 
9%  -  % 

9%  -  % 

8%  -  % 
8%  -  % 
27%  +  3% 


MARKET  DIARY 

Advances^ _  213  191 

Declines - 584  613 

TofeJ  Issues - -  920  923 

Nsw  Highs -  11  27 

New Lows  Minmilmiirai  57  47 

VOLUME  Last  Year 

(4  PJM.  New  York  Ctosa)  Wwk  To  Data 

Total  Sates - 34*7,015  1,798^51^89 

Same  Par.  1982..  32A48£95  991,788^05 
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Goliath  in  Grenada 

If  there  is  an  argument  at  all  for  the  way  the 
United  States  invaded  Grenada,  President  Reagan 
has  been  clumsy  in  making  it.  The  rescue  of  medi¬ 
cal  students  was,  almost  by  his  own  admission,  only 
a  pretext.  Their  evacuation,  if  necessary,  could 
have  been  accomplished  by  lesser  means.  The  legal 
justifications  were  a  sham.  Such  breaches  of  trea¬ 
ties  and  sovereignty  can  only  be  rationalized  by  the 
aggressions  of  others. 

Four  days  after  the  landings,  Mr.  Reagan  fi¬ 
nally  pointed  to  a  valid  question,  conceding  his  un¬ 
derlying  concern :  What  wore  all  those  Cubans  doing 
in  Grenada?  But  whether  or  not  the  President  is  vin¬ 
dicated  in  his  belatedly  admitted  suspicions  about  a 
Cuban  threat,  he  has  surely  failed  to  reckon  fully 
with  the  cost  of  his  response. 


If  Cubans,  on  behalf  of  the  Soviet  Union,  were 
subvening  Grenada’s  Government  and  establishing 
a  base  “to  export  terror  and  undermine  democra¬ 
cy”  in  Latin  America,  their  expulsion  is  surely  a 
proper  American  objective. 

What  is  the  evidence?  The  presence  of  a  force  of 
Cuban  worker-soldiers  larger  than  Washington  an¬ 
ticipated,  better  trained  and  hoarding  more  weap¬ 
ons  than  anyone  knew.  Though  Mr.  Reagan  voiced 
concern  last  March  about  the  airfield  the  Cubans 
were  building  on  Grenada,  he  either  had  inadequate 
intelligence  about  them  before  the  invasion  or  is 
being  served  a  much  inflated  picture  of  their  opera¬ 
tion  now. 

Plainly  the  President  was  predisposed  to  at¬ 
tack,  to  seize  a  moment  of  turmoil  on  the  island  to 
rid  himself  of  the  Grenada  headache.  If  his  worst 
suspicions  are  confirmed  in  the  coming  days,  he  will 
have  denied  the  Russians  and  Cubans  another 
Caribbean  airfield,  an  auxiliary,  station  for  small- 


arms  transfers  and  a  modest  source  of  new  recruits 
for  international  mischief. 

Set  this  still  uncertain  gain  against  the  price.  It, 
too,  cannot  yet  be  fully  reckoned,  but  it  will  be  far 
more  costly  than  the  loss  of  a  dozen  soldiers.  Simply 
put,  the  cost  is  loss  of  the  moral  high  ground:  a 
reverberating  demonstration  to  the  world  that 
America  has  no  more  respect  for  laws  and  borders, 
for  the  codes  of  civilization,  than  the  Soviet  Union. 

To  liberate  Grenada  from  some  local  hench¬ 
men,  and  perhaps  from  Cubans,  America  has  de¬ 
fined  its  duty  and  security  in  ways  that  make  it  look 
like  a  paranoid  bully.  To  much  of  the  world,  the  in¬ 
vasion  appears  no  different  than  the  Soviet  suppres¬ 
sion  of  Poland  or  the  occupation  of  Afghanikan. 
Even  friends  in  the  hemisphere  and  in  Europe  are 
tempted  to  think  of  the  superpowers  as  equally  self¬ 
ish,  possessed  by  geopolitical  games.  In  their  pri¬ 
vate  thoughts,  they  may  even  raise  a  cheer  for  the 
Davids  who  dare  to  stand  up  to  either  Goliath. 

A  great  many  Americans,  to  be  sure,  feel  better 
about  their  country  this  weekend  than  last.  The  car¬ 
nage  among  passive  marines  in  Lebanon  struck 
them  as  one  more  sign  of  impotence,  exposing  a 
chronic  failure  of  will  to  stand  up  to  terrorists.  Now, 
in  tiny  Grenada,  Americans  have  shown  that  they 
can  play  hardball,  too,  that  they  can  be  just  as  tough 
at  defending  their  turf  as  the  Commies.  Watch  Out, 
Nicaragua.  Beware,  Syria.  Keep  Out,  Russia. 

It’s  a  seductive  but  immature  reaction.  When 
all  is  done,  pacifying  Grenada  will  prove  only  the 
obvious  about  American  power.  The  enduring  test 
for  Americans  is  not  whether  we  have  the  will  to  use 
that  power  but  the  skill  to  avoid  having  to.  A  Presi¬ 
dent  who  felt  he  had  no  other  choice  last  Monday 
night  should  not  be  celebrating  a  victory.  He  should 
be  repairing  the  prior  political  failures  and  fore¬ 
stalling  the  bitter  harvest  to  come. 


Furnishing  the  Senate 


ABC  television  recently  did  an  elegant  job  of 
refurnishing  in  the  United  States  Senate.  Hie  Senate 
can  now  retum  the  favor. —  — 

The  interior  decoration  took  place  in  the  Senate 
Caucus  Room,  the  huge  chamber  familiar  as  the 
site  of  the  televised  Watergate  hearings.  It  was  the 
site  of  a  recent  conference  on  voter  participation 
sponsored  by  ABC  and  Harvard’s  Kennedy  School  of 
Government.  The  conference,  attended  by  former 
Presidents  Ford  and  Carter,  was  videotaped,  and 
ABC  wanted  things  to  look  just  right. 

“The  rug  had  20  years  of  coffee  stains  on  it,”  a 
producer  said,  so  the  network  replaced  it  with  rose- 
colored  carpeting,  wall  to  wall.  Then  ABC  brought 
in  55  cane-backed  wooden  chairs  and  14  desks.  When 
the  conference  was  over,  ABC  gave  the  elegant  fur¬ 
nishings  to  the  Senate. 

For  the  network,  the  occasion  offered  an  ele¬ 
mentary  lesson  in  economics.  It  was  cheaper  to  give 


the  furniture  away  than  to  load,  truck  and  store  it. 
For  the  Senate,  there  was  an  elementary  lesson  In 
civics:  Television  is  here  to  stay,  just  as  palpably  as 
television’s  furniture.  The  House’s  proceedings 
have  been  telecast  since  1979  with  little  fuss  and 
with  considerable  gain  in  public  understanding. 
Why  not  the  Senate’s,  too? 

Though  undue  theatrics  have  been  deterred  in 
the  House  by  using  fixed  cameras,  there  might  be 
greater  danger  in  the  Senate  because  it  lacks  the 
House’s  strict  time  limits  on  speeches.  But  so  what 
if  there  were  some  posturing?  The  more  people 
watching,  the  sooner  they’ll  spot  a  blowhard. 

Senator  Howard  Baker,  the  outgoing  majority 
leader,  is  again  trying  to  get  his  colleagues  to  let  TV 
in.  His  persistence  over  the  years  deserves  to  suc¬ 
ceed.  Here’s  a  welcome  chance  for  the  Senate  to  fur¬ 
nish  something  a  lot  more  important  than  furniture : 
itself. 


One  on  One  in  the  Schools 


Wherever  he  goes  these  days.  New  York  City’s 
Schools  Chancellor,  Anthony  Alvarado,  has  one  spe¬ 
cial  plea:  “I  need  275,000  people  to  give  me  an  hour 
a  week  to  do  some  mentoring  with  young  people.” 
He  wants  business  and  professional  people  to  lay 
aside  their  attache  cases  for  that  hour  and  deal  per¬ 
sonally  with  275,000  high  school  students,  giving 
them  special  help  and  inspiration. 

The  Carnegie  Foundation  recently  recom¬ 
mended  1  guidance  counselor  for  every  100  students, 
but  in  New  York’s  high  schools  tile  ratio  is  1  per  650. 
A  third  of  the  city’s  high  school  students  are  being 
raised  by  a  single  parent.  The  drop-out  rate  remains 
an  appalling  45  percent 
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It  is  thought  that  successful  people,  many  of 
whom  credit  a  mentor  with  inspiring  them  at  cru¬ 
cial  early  moments,  could  help  these  youngsters 
deal  with  the  pressures  of  life.  Mr.  Alvarado  envi¬ 
sions  his  mentors  and  the  students  behaving  at  first 
“like  two  teen-agers  at  their  first  dance,”  but  then 
developing  a  productive  relationship. 

The  Chancellor  estimates  the  cost  of  running 
the  volunteer  program  at  no  more  than  $2  million, 
and  he  hopes  to  raise  that  from  private  sources.  Sev¬ 
eral  hundred  professional  people  have  already  of¬ 
fered  to  try.  What  is  wanted  are  many  more,  willing 
to  invest  their  time  and  their  concern  in  the  people 
and  the  future  of  New  York. 


Daylight  Paradigm 


For  the  last  five  weeks,  there’s 
been  a  four-hour  Instead  of  a  five- 
hour  time  difference  between  the 
Eastern  United  States  and  most  of 
Europe.  The  gap  narrowed  because 
many  Europeans  end  daylight-saving 
time  on  the  last  Sunday  in  September. 
But  that’s  only  a  small  piece  of  the 
confusion.  Russia  and  Albania  ended 
it  on  Sept.  30.  Britain  and  Ireland 
ended  it  only  a  week  ago.  We  ended  it, 
at  least  those  of  us  who  remembered, 
last  night. 

This  chaos  is  repeated  in  reverse 
every  spring,  when  the  gap  widens  to 
six  hours  for  a  while.  Things  are  more 
coordinated  than  they  used  to  be,  but 
there’s  still  plenty  of  ream  for  im¬ 
provement 

Were  It  not  for  an  American  in  Eu¬ 
rope,  we  might  all  be  on  standard 
time  all  the  time.  Benjamin  Franklin 
came  up  with  the  idea  when  he  was 
wakened-  by  “an  accidental  sudden 
noise”  at  six  o’clock  one  morning  in 
Paris.  In  a  whimsical  essay,  he  pro¬ 
fessed  astonishment  at  finding  that 
the  sun  rises  so  early  and  that  “he 
gives  light  as  soon  as  he  rises." 

Thus  enlightened,  he  suggested 
that  if  Parisians  rase  with  the  sun 
they’d  save  64  million  pounds  of  can¬ 
dles  each  year  by  not  staying  op  so 


More  Confusion 
Seems  More  Likely 
Than  More  Light 

late  the  night  before.  Recognizing 
that  this  change  of  life  style  wouldn't 
come  easily,  he  proposal  candle  ra¬ 
tioning  and  a  tax  on  window  shutters. 
“Every  morning  as  soon  as  the  sun 
rises,”  he  added,  “let  all  the  bells  in 
every  church  be  set  ringing,  and  if 
that  is  not  sufficient  let  cannon  be 
fired  in  every  street” 

Not  until  1915  did  anyone  in  author¬ 
ity  pay  attention.  The  British  invoked 
daylight  time  year-round  as  a  produc¬ 
tion  measure  during  World  War  I.  In 
1918  the  United  States  did  the  same, 
but  a  year  later  Congress  repealed  it, 
over  President  Wilson’s  veto. /Such 
was  the  strength  of  opposition,  then 
as  now,  particularly  among  farmers. 

There  hasn't  been  much  progress 
since.  Congress  did  not  finally  adopt 
nationwide  daylight  time,  for  six 
months  each  year,  until  1966.  Even 
then,  it  left  states  free  to  exempt 
themselves.  Three  do:  Hawaii,  Ari¬ 
zona  and  the  large  part  of  Indiana 


that’s  in  the  Eastern  Time  Zone.  So 
does  Puerto  Rico.  Emergencies  ap¬ 
pear  to  be  the  only  force  that  will 
make  year-round  daylight  time 
recur,  as  in  World  War  II.  It  was  re* 
stored  for  the  energy  crisis  in  Janu¬ 
ary  1974,  but  Congress  repealed  it  be¬ 
fore  the  year  was  out. 

This  year,  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion  supported  Congressman  Richard 
Ottinger's  sensible  bill  to  establish 
eight-month  daylight  saving,  from 
early  March  through  late  October. 
But  the  House,  usually  less  suscepti¬ 
ble  than  the  Senate  to  farm  belt  pres¬ 
sure,  killed  It  in  July . 

Actually,  no  country  has  daylight 
saving  for  as  long  as  eight  months, 
but  Canada's  thinking  about  it  The 
Europeans’  near  uniformity  is  a  feat 
in  itself,  fought  through  by  railroads 
and  airlines  to  ease  twice-a-year 
timetable  conversion  headaches. 

The  merits  of  longer  daylight  time 
are  as  clear  as  the  light  in  Franklin’s 
bedroom.  More  daylight  during  nor¬ 
mal  waking  hours  means  less  energy 
consumption,  less  crime,  fewer  traf¬ 
fic  accidents,  more  time  to  be  out¬ 
doors.  Worldwide  coordination  would 
make  sense,  too.  But  these  may  be 

ideas  whose  time  win  never  come. 

RICHARD  E.  MOONEY 


Intervention  in 


To  the  Editor: 

We  should  not  be  too  hasty  in 
concluding  that  U.S.  intervention  in 
Grenada  violates  international  law. 

In  April  1914,  President  Wilson  sent 
marines  into  Mexico  to  overthrow 
Gen.  Victoriano  Huerta,  who  the 
previous  year  had  murdered  the- 
eiected  president  of  Mexico  and  seized 
control  of  the  government  Huerta  ac¬ 
cepted  an  offer  of  mediation,  and  two 
months  later  stepped  aside  as  part  of 
an  overall  settlement  that  led  to  the  es¬ 
tablishment  of  a  provisional  constitu¬ 
tional  government 

Wilson's  forceful  commitment  to 
democratic  process  has  been  criti¬ 
cized  ever  since  as  having  been 
overly  moralistic.  Yet  the  Idea  of 
human  rights  that  he  appears  to  have 
championed  —  that  people  are  not  to 
be  subjected  to  the  rule  of  a  govern¬ 
ment  that  has  achieved  power  by 
murder  and  violence  —  is  arguably 
part  of  an  emerging  norm  of  interna¬ 
tional  law  that  justifies  certain  mili¬ 
tary  interventions  (e.g.,  Entebbe, 
Tanzania’s  overthrow  at  Idi  Amin, 
the  U.S.  rescue  attempt  in  Iran). 

Humanitarian  intervention  ties  in 
wipi  a  longstanding  international 
legal  exception  to  the  prohibition  of 
transboundary  force. 

There  has  always  been  an  exception 
for  foreign  military  forces  being  in¬ 
vited  in  to  a  country  to  help  the  gov¬ 
ernment  in  power.  If  Prime  Minister 
Maurice  Bishop  had  survived  the  at¬ 
tack  on  his  life,  he  might  well  have  in¬ 
vited  the  United  States  into  Grenada 
to  prototi  him  against  the  coup  by 
Gen.  Hudson  Austin.  Consider  also 
that  the  British-appointed  Governor 
General  of  Grenada,  Sir  Paul  Scoon, 
did  in  fact  request  assistance  when 
Bishop  was  assassinated. 

Should  the  fact  that  Austin  suc¬ 
ceeded  in  murdering  Bishop  erase  an * 
invitation  that  otherwise  surely 
would  have  been  extended?  Is  there 
not  a  constructive  invitation  to  the 
U.S.  to  preserve  the  legitimate  gov¬ 
ernment  (even  if  most  of  its  person¬ 
nel  have  been  killed)  against  what 
President  Reagan  has  called  “a 
brutal  group  of  leftist  thugs”? 

The  idea  of  a  constructive  invita¬ 
tion  gains  added  force  from  neighbor¬ 
ing  countries’  support  of  the  interven¬ 
tion.  The  Organization  of  Eastern 
Caribbean  States  is  itself  something 
of  a  larger  organic  unity:  its  charter 
provides  for  a  regional  coordination 
in  the  basic  governmental  areas  of 
economic  integration,  cooperation  in 
non-eamomic  areas  and  coordination 
of  foreign  policies.  In  a  sense,  this 
“regional  nation”  invited  the  U.S.  to  . 
protect  me  of  its  constituent  parts. 

Once  there  is  an  invitation  by  a  gov-  ^ 


Grenada:  Right  or  Wrong? 


eminent  for  military  assistance,  p®*® 
of  the  prohibitions  that  have  teen 
quoted  widely,  such  astbose  m  the 

U-N-  Charter  or  in  the  Charter  the 
Organization  of  American  State s,  are 

relevant-  An  invitation  is  an 
exception  to  these  prohibitions  on  tne 
use  of  transboundary  force. 

Still,  I  have  not  advanced  these  ar¬ 
guments  to  contend  that  the  inter- 
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vention  is  legal  but  rather  to  counter 
overly  hasty  conclusions  to  tbe  oppo¬ 
site  effect.  There  is  much  more  here 
than  meets  the  eye. 

ANTHONY  D’AMATO 
Professor  of  Law 
Northwestern  University 
Chicago,  Oct.  26, 1983 


To  the  Editor: 

America  has  apparently  gone  on 
tbe  offensive  against  what  tbe  Ad¬ 
ministration  sees  as  the  monolithic 
Communist  threat.  Our  continued 
support  for  the  corrupt  and  deadly 
government  of  El  Salvador,  the 
C.LA/s  attempts  to  sabotage  the 
Nicaraguan  revolution  (&  la  Al- 
lende’s  Chile),  our  too  costly  adven¬ 
ture  in  Lebanon  and,  in  the  great 
tradition  of  the  Bay  of  Pigs,  our  inva¬ 
sion  of  Grenada  have  put  the  United 
States  in  the  harshest  light  among  all 
progressive-minded  people. 

Questions  arise  _•  that  require 
answers: 

How  can  the  Government  justify 
the  invasion  of  Grenada  on  the 
grounds  of  restoring  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions  while  it  sends  million*;  in 
aid  to  a  government  that  kills  its  peo¬ 
ple  with  horrible  regularity  and  is 
kept  in  power  only  by  foroe  of  arms?  - 

What  sort  of  Grenadian  government 
will  be  acceptable  to  the  U.S.  and  the 
Organization  of  Eastern  Caribbean 
States  as  sufficiently  democratic?  At 
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1^S”Uuigence  forces  coo- 

^,'ui^e^T Department  con- 

S:  in  the  Caribbean  and  through- 

out  the  world?  . . 

As  Europe  is  armed  with  wcreas- 
indy  sophisticated*  nuclear  weapons 
andas  strategic  arms  taj*®  grind  to 
halt  we  find  ourselves  on  the  brink-  we 
can  only  hope  for  a  reappraisal  of  our 
priorities.  Our  fear  <rf  amBWDBBS 
becoming  an  unhealthy  obsession.  The 
inclination  to  answer  each  interna¬ 
tional  crisis  with  overt  or  covert  force 
portends  a  dangerous  future. 

If  this  is  the  Administration’s  road 
to  global  peace  and  security,  it  is  the 

strangest  road  this  citizen  has  yet  en¬ 
countered.  Joseph  koslowski 

Jersey  City,  N.  J.,  Oct.  26, 1983 

To  tbe  Editor: 

Bravo  to  President  Reagan  for  tak¬ 
ing  prompt  action  against  the  Com¬ 
munists  in  Grenada!  If  President 
Eisenhower  had  done  tbe  same  in 
Cuba  when  Castro  expropriated 
American  property,  we  would  have 

been  spared  20  years  of  trouble. 

Now  we  should  stop  being  coy  about 

our  efforts  to  bring  democracy  back 
to  Nicaragua  and  mount  a  full-scale 
effort  to  oust  the  Sandinistas  and  the 
Cubans  from  that  beleagered  coun¬ 
try.  Castro  will  learn  soon  enough 
that  the  Soviets  are  not  going  to  fight 
a  nuclear  war  to  save  him  or  his 
troops  in  Central  America,  and  tbe 
next  step  would  be  to  restore  democ¬ 
racy  in  Cuba  itself. 

If  the  Soviets  felt  they  were  “right” 
in  taking  over  half  of  Eastern  Europe 
to  protect  themselves  from  “Euro¬ 
pean  capitalism,”  then  we  are 
"right’’  In  rooting  out  tbe  cdbcer  of 
Communism  so  close  to  OUT  borders. 

As  for  the  politicians  who  attempt  to 
curry  the  favor  of  *the  people  by  ob¬ 
structing  the  President  from  achiev¬ 
ing  these  aims,  they  are  clearly  doing 
their  country  a  disservice  and  are  ac¬ 
tually  working  for  the  Soviets,  even  if 
they  don’t  realize  it  now. 

We  must  be  strong  in  supporting  our 
principles  lest  we  shall  ourselves  be 
subverted  by  our  enemies  from  within 
and  without.  Sheldon  Ritter 
Fresh  Meadows,  N.Y.,  Oct.  25. 1983 


Beirut  ‘There  Is  No  Place  for  a  Foreign  Peace  Force’ 


To  the  Editor: 

The  carnage  at  Beirut  is  bong  re¬ 
acted  to  with  febrile  emotion  and 
patriotic  fervor,  but  very  little  com¬ 
mon  sense.  What  we  are  being  told 
very  clearly  in  Beirut  by  one  of  the  bel¬ 
ligerents  is  that  there  is  a  civil  war 
going  an,  that  there  is  no  place  for  a 
foreign  peace  force  because  there  is  no 
peace  understanding  to  enforce,  and 
that  if  it  persists  in  remaining  and 
playing  the  game  of  one  of  tbe  belliger¬ 
ents,  tbe  peace  force  will  be  treated  as 
abelligerenL 

The  truth  of  the  matter  is  that  it  is 
fiction  and  pretense  to  say  at  this  time 
that  the  Americans,  the  French  and 
the  Italians  are  a  “peacekeeping 
force.”  Even  if  one  could  stretch  the 
(acts  and  make  out  a  case  that  Leba¬ 
non  was  on  the  verge  of  peace  when 
tbe  peace  force  was  sent  in,  it  is  clear 
at  this  time  that  there  is  no  mission  for 
it  to  perform. 

It  was  premature  and  a  mistake 
to  send  the  peace  force  in,  but  to 
keep  it  there  now,  in  a  posture 
that  is  as  vulnerable  as  it  is  pusil¬ 
lanimous,  is  both  stupid  and  heart¬ 
less.  Murray  Eisenberg 

Bronx,  OcL  25, 1963 


Those  Marines  Were  Us’ 

To  the  Editor: 

The  President’s  grief  over  the  hor¬ 
rifying  bombing  of  the  Marine  head¬ 
quarters  in  Lebanon  should  remind 
all  of  us  who  share  that  grief  that 
war  is  not  glory  but  death.  The  shock 
of  that  extraordinary  event,  tbe 
devastating  impact  of  tbe  bomb,  tbe 
compression  of  the  building  into  a 
small  pile  of  nibble  containing  the 
crushed  bodies  of  innocent  marines, 
should  warn  of  the  effects  of  war  — 
limited  and  nuclear. 

There  are  evils  which  must  be  re¬ 
sisted  to  the  point  of  death,  some  be¬ 
lieve.  But  in  my  opinion,  inept  foreign 
policy,  in  spite  of  its  long  history  as 
tbe  cause  of  countless  wars,  should 
not  be  allowed  to  drag  us  into  a 
situation  that  will  bring  death, 
not  to  hundreds,  but  thousands  and 
perhaps  millions.  Who  will  raise  a 
voice  against  the  drift  to  death? 
Those  Marines  were  us.  And  now  Gre¬ 
nada.  Frederick  H.  Shriver 
Professor  of  Church  History 
General  Theological  Seminary 
New  York,  OcL  26, 1983 


Rejected  Nearby  Help 

To  tbe  Editor: 

Tbe  Pentagon’s  rejection  of  Israeli 
offers  of  help  in  rescuing  Marines  en- 
tombed  fn  the  Beirut  disaster  and  of 
medical  assistance  to  the  survivors 
(news  story  Oct.  25)  was  so  unreason¬ 
able  as  toborder  an  insanity. 

Israel  has  been  under  almost  con¬ 
stant  Arab  attack  for  35  years  and 
AiHng  that  Hnw  ha»  acquired  consid¬ 
erable  experience  in  creating  the 
kinds  of  wounds  and  buns  caused  by 


disasters  such  as  the  one  that  befell 
our  marines.  Israeli  hospitals,  at 
Haifa,  Tel  Easterner  and  Ein  Kerem, 
among  others,  are  only  minutes  away 
from  Beirut  by  helicopter. 

It  is  Incredible,  perhaps  criminal, 
that  those  futilities  were  not  used  as 
an  alternative  to  flying  American 
wounded  to  hospitals  in  distant  places 
hours  away  from  the  scene. 

This  emergency  seems  to  me  to 
have  been  tbe  wrong  time  to  give  way 
to  “fear  of  eroding  Washington’s  rela¬ 
tionships  with  the  Arab  world.”  It  is 
high  time  Washington  realized  that 
those  "relationships"  are  built  on 
sand.  Frank  Gervasi 

New  York,  Oct.  25, 1983 


Neglected  Security 

Tothe  Editor: 

When  will  we  hear  about  the  inves¬ 
tigation  or  court-martial  of  the  com¬ 
mander  of  our  troops  in  Lebanon?  It 
is  obvious  that  incompetence,  lack  of 
adequate  defenses  and  a  casual  ap¬ 
proach  to  security  resulted  in  tbe  suc¬ 
cess  of  the  tragic  attack. . 

With  sniping  and  bombing  part  of 
daily  life,  constant  threats  directed 
toward  our  presence' and  a  recent 
similar  attack  on  tbe  U.S.  Embassy, 
the  amazing  fact  that  we  were  unpre¬ 
pared  to  stop  one  small  truck  demon¬ 
strates  a  lack  of  military  expertise 
and  of  concern  for  tbe  safety  of  our 
troops.  Ronald  R.  Miller 

Beach  Haven  Terr.,  NJ.,  Oct.  24, 1983 

•  • 

Targets  of  Terrorism 

To  tbe  Editor: 

All  across  tbe  country,  Americans 
are  today  expressing  their  justifiable 
outrage  at  the  heinous  terrorist  act 
committed  in  Beirut.  We  are  shocked 

that  such  a  senseless,  brutal  act  could 

be  committed  against  sleeping,  de¬ 
fenseless  human  beings. 

Through  our  grief  and  outrage, 
perhaps  a  peripheral  issue  can  be 
more  clearly  understood.  Americans 
have  in  tbe  past  roundly  condemned 
many  of  the  actions  taken  by  the  Is¬ 
raeli  Government  in  response  to  ter¬ 
rorist  activities,  activities  directed 
m  large  part  not  against  soldiers  but 
against  civilians,  often  women  and 


children.  Perhaps  Americans  can 
now  begin  to  empathize  with  Israel 
in  its  efforts  to  end  this  threat  of  ter¬ 
rorism,  which,  like  the  sword  of 
Damocles,  hangs  over  tbe  heads  of 
its  citizens.  Philip  Dauber 

Brooklyn,  Oct.  24, 1983 


War’s  Residuals 

To  the  Editor: 

Much  ink  has  been  spilled  on  ar 

ses  that  link  our  presence  in  Lete 
Mdth  Vietnam,  Munich  or  some  o 
pivotal  place  and  time.  But  these 
strategic  and  tactical  considered 
There  is  another  important  linj 
link  to  every  war  that  has  ever  1 
fought.  This  link  is  the  lasting  efi 
on  the  lives  of  those  who  have  ha 
experience  tbe  stress  and  horror 
battlefield  conditions. 

As  psychologists,  we  have  si 
thousands  of  hours  listening  to  vn 
ans  speak  of  the  never-ending  ni 
mare  that  may  have  happened 

years  ago  in  Vietnam  or  40  years 
in  the  South  Pacific.  These  ext 
ences  retain  a  quality  of  immedi 
m  tbe  lives  of  these  veterans  that 
far-reaching  effects  upon  them. 

and  letters  of  veterans 
otter  eras  attest  to  theunftSS 
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THE  NEW  YORK  TIMES, 


WASHINGTON,  Qct.  2S  —  Tbe 
“ae  w^MS  wus  that  infected  the 
Niison  White  House  and  caused  its 
min  is  now  raging  through  the  Rea¬ 
gan  Administration. 


ESSAY 


SUNDAY,  OCTOBER  30,  1983 
I  .  WASHINGTON,  Oct.  29  —  One  Of 


•  *The  press  is  the  enemy,"  Mr.  Nixon 
wed  to  say.  that  contempt  and  hatred 
for  an  unelected  elite  led  to  the  hunker 
mentality  of  "Us  against  Them,"  and 
to  an  obsession  with  leaks  and  the 
^!esses  of  Watagate.  TIk  same  hate- 

nu  mood  permeates  the  White  House 
and  the  Pewa^n^ny 

But  this  President  skillfully  masks 
ns  animosity  toward  reporters;  he 
to  private  counsels  his  denunci- 
aUon  of  his  earliest  journalistic  sup- 
porters  as  "hostile.”  Not  merely 

critical”  —  the  word  the  Presklent 
0365  is  “hostile”:  They  have  crossed 
over  to  the  enemy,  to  ■‘Them.” 

To  defeat  “Them,”  he  has  directed 
a  campaign  now  reaching  crescendo: 

J.  Lie  Detectors.  To  frighten  Gov¬ 
ernment  officials  away  from  report- 
ere,  Mr.  Reagan  signed  an  order 
making  it  possible  for  a  bureaucrat  to 
demand  that  his  employees  take  poly- 
paph  tests  whether  or  not  leaks  have 
taken  place  or  the  employees  are 
under  suspicion.  Asked  if  the  Admin¬ 
istration  would  administer  these  ran- 
S?m  tests.  Attorney  General  William 
French  Smith  replied,  “Why  on  earth 
wwld  it  do  that?”  But  while  the  head 
of  the  Justice  Department  professed 
ignorance.  Deputy  Assistant  Attor¬ 
ney  General  Richard  Willard.  35,  the 
John  Dean  of  the  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion,  curried  favor  in  the  Oval  Office 
by  testifying  to  the  contrary. 

2.  Memoir  Censorship.  Mr.  Reagan 
has  ordered  that  all  Government  offi¬ 
cials  be  required  to  sign  lifetime 
agreements  to  submit  future  writings 
for  Government  clearance.  This  at¬ 
tempted  rape  of  the  First  Amend- 
rnent  would  force  ail  outgoing  office¬ 
holders  to  plead  with  their  replace¬ 
ments  to  allow  the  publication  of 
memoirs  or  informed  criticism  of  the 
new  administration’s  policies.  Under 
this  rule,  if  President  Reagan  did  not 
like  President  Carter's  book,  he  could 
have  suppressed  it.  The  While  House 
counsel  stands  inexcusably  mute. 

3.  Control  of  Questioning.  In  seek¬ 
ing  to  gut  the  Freedom  of  Information 
Act,  in  requiring  all  White  House  offi¬ 
cials  to  report  to  a  central  authority 
before  returning  calls  from  report¬ 
ers,  and  in  undermining  the  tradition 
of  regular  press  conferences,  rhic 
President  has  made  a  policy  of  avoid¬ 
ing  questions  that  might  show  him  out 
of  touch.  Not  since  Watergate  in  1974 
has  a  healthy  President  avoided  re¬ 
porters  for  as  long  as  Mr.  Reagan  did 
this  fall. 

4.  Blackout  of  War  News. fearful  of 
television  pictures  of  casualties  and 
impressed  by  Mrs.  Thatcher’s  man¬ 
agement  of  a  supine  British  press 
during  what  1  will  now  call  the  Malvi¬ 
nas  war,  the  President  dictated  that 
coverage  of  his  Grenada  invasion 
would  be  handled  exclusively  by  Pen¬ 
tagon  press  agents.  He  not  only 
barred  the  traditional  access,  but  in 
effect  kidnapped  and  whisked  away 
the  American  reporters  cm  the  scene. 


Us 
Against 
Them 

By  William  Safire 


The  excuses  given  for  this  com¬ 
munications  power  grab  were  false. 
Caspar  Weinberger,  with  an  inarticu¬ 
late  martinet  at  his  side,  pretended 
chat  reporting  was  denied  because  of 
concern  for  journalists’  safety,  which 
is  absurd:  The  Reagan  Administra¬ 
tion  would  hail  the  obliteration  of  the 
press  corps.  Another  reason  ad¬ 
vanced  —  that  the  military  was  too 
busy  to  provide  the  press  with  tender, 
loving  care  —  is  an  insult  calculated 
to  enrage  journalists. 

Tbe  nastiest  reason,  bruited  about 
within  Uie  Reagan  bunker,  is  that  even 
a  small  press  pool  would  have  blabbed 
and  cost  American  Uves.  Not  only  is 
this  below  the  belt,  but  beside  the 
point:  We  know  that  the  Cubans  knew 
of  the  invasion  plans  at  least  a  day  in 
advance.  In  fact,  the  absence  of  U.S. 


war  correspondents  has  curtailed  criti¬ 
cism  that  the  Pentagon  miscalculated 
and  sent  in  a  dangerously  small  Initial 
invasion  force.  The  C.I.A.  should  have 
had  a  team  with  a  radio  on  that  island  a 
week  before  the  landing. 

What  has  caused  the  Reagan  men 
to  invite  a  war  with  the  press  in  the 
midst  of  two  military  campaigns?  I 
should  be  writing  today  of  the  strate¬ 
gic  importance  of  this  timely  inva¬ 
sion,  which  I  favor  and  applaud;  and 
here  I  am  looking  at  my  old  friend 
Cap  Weinberger  with  dismay.  He  is 
an  intelligent  human  being,  a  good 
man,  a  patriot;  and  now  he  is  declar¬ 
ing  a  willingness  to  obstruct  military 
justice  by  ruling  out  a  court-martial 
in  Lebanon;  professing  his  abdication 
of  control  of  the  military  on  press 
coverage,  which  is  a  matter  of  public 
policy,  and — in  my  sorrowful  opirrioa 
—  lying  through  tight  lips  about  why 
be  barred  the  press  from  the  battle¬ 
field  in  Grenada. 

Perhaps  Cap  is  driven  by  a  desire  to 
reaffirm  membership  in  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan's  Us.  Since  tbe  press  hates  Us,  he 
can  indulge  in  the  politically  popular 
hatred  and  harassment  of  Them. 

Count  me  among  Them.  I  wish  my 
former  colleagues  now  in  the  bunker 
would  remember  Mr.  Nixon’s  words 
in  his  farewell:  “Those  who  hate  you 
don’t  win  unless  you  hate  them — and 
then  you  destroy  yourself.” 


the  odd  things  about  the  conduct  of 
UjS.  foreign  and  military  policy  in  the 
last  50  years  is  why  we  are  so  often 
taken  by  surprise. 

Tbe  tragedy  of  the  marines  in  Leba¬ 
non  is  merely  tbe  latest  example.  The 
pentagon  cannot  explain  why.  after 
the  U.S.  Embassy  in  Beirut  was 
blown  up  six  mtmfh*  ago  by  a  hostile 
bomb  squad,  it  was  then  surprised 
when  a  wayward  truck  was  able  to 
get  through  the  security  lines  at  the 
Beirut  airport,  and  murder  over  200 
marines  in  the  night. 

The  State  Department  is  "sur¬ 
prised”  when  it  is  asked  why  tbe  Ma¬ 
rines  were  there  In  the  first  place,  or 
what  their  mission  is  there  now.  It  is 
surprised  by  the  doubts  of  tbe  allies 
over  the  Reagan  Administration's  In¬ 
vasion  of  Grenada,  in  violation  of  Us 
commitments  under  tbe  United  Na¬ 
tions  Charter  and  the  nonintervention 
premises  of  the  Organization  of 
American  States. 

The  two  main  charges  against  tbe 
Reagan  Administration  now  are  that 
it  is  incompetent  militarily,  and  inco¬ 
herent  politically;  that  it  is  unable  to 
defend  its  troops,  or  define  what 
they're  doing  either  in  Lebanon  or  in 
Grenada. 

President  Reagan  tried  to  answer 
the  criticism  of  political  confusion  by 
insisting  that  both  in  Lebanon  and  in 


WASHINGTON 

What 

Went 

Wrong? 

By  James  Reston 

Grenada  he  was  opposing  a  Soviet- 
backed  conspiracy  to  take  over  both 
countries. 

This  has  been  precisely  Mr.  Rea¬ 
gan's  theme  ever  since  he  came  to  the 
White  House  and  long  before:  that  all 
the  foreign  problems  of  this  country 
are  the  result  of  the  wicked  Russians 
and  all  its  domestic  problems  the 
fault  of  the  wicked  Democrats.  He  is 
surprised  by  the  growing  opposition 
to  this  simplistic  nonsense.  But  in 
fairness,  he  is  not  the  first  American 
President  to  be  startled  by  events  he 
didn’t  foresee. 

For  half  a  century.  Presidents 
have  been  surprised  by  the  very 
things  they  have  predicted  and  de¬ 
plored-  Even  in  the  midst  of  the 
brutal  Second  World  War  when 
President  Roosevelt  was  denouncing 


Both  the  tragedy  at  Beirut  airport 
and  the  American  invasion  of  Gre¬ 
nada  offer  dramatic  Insight  into  the 
Reagan  Administration’s  foreign 
policy,  one  whose  true  objectives  are 
often  obscured  by  its  rhetorical  bows 
to  public  opinion.  These  events  reveal 
a  militarized  Administration,  ob¬ 
sessed  with  force  and  more  than  a  lit¬ 
tle  trigger-happy,  an  Administration 
that  has  never  learned  that  being 
strong  is  not  the  same  as  looking 
tough. 

The  Marines  were  attacked  be¬ 
cause  they  were  viewed  as  partisan 
and  were  being  used  to  support  one 
faction  in  Lebanon's  civil  war.  They 
became  victims,  not  as  "peace¬ 
makers,”  as  the  Administration  in¬ 
sists,  but  because  they  were  instru¬ 
ments  of  its  efforts  to  assure  the  sur¬ 
vival  of  the  Gemayel  Government. 

Such  a  Government  would  not  be  . 
undesirable:  It  would  be  pro-Ameri¬ 
can,  no  trouble  to  Israel,  anti-Syrian 
and  anti-Soviet.  The  trouble  is  that  it 
is  unrealistic  to  imagine  its  survival 

_ unless  we  send  an  American  army 

to  protect  it,  as  we  tried  under  not  to¬ 
tally  dissimilar  circumstances  years 
ago  in  Vietnam.  In  Lebanon,  a  cen¬ 
ter-right  Christian-dominated  Gov¬ 
ernment  is  violently  opposed  by 
powerful  factions  that,  with  Syrian 
support,  are  capable  of  thwarting  it. 
This  is  why  the  other  nations  of  the 
multinational  peacekeeping  force  — 
France,  Italy,  Britain  —  have  kept 
out  of  the  infighting  among  Lebanese 


Hem  in  Lebanon  is  not  that 
ing  a  beleaguered  dexno- 
emment  from  foreign  ene- 
Govemment  itself  is  a  fac¬ 
ets  In  its  present  form  only 
American  support.  Unless 
ided  to  include  all  factions 
ulation  —  and  to  take  ac- 
ie  fact  that  Syria,  far  more 
Jnited  States,  has  a  “vital 
in  the  area  —  there  is  no 
of  a  peaceful  settlement, 
e  disaster  at  the  Marine 
~  a  disaster  that,  it  must  be 
lted  in  part  from  lax  se- 
angexnents  for  which  the 
icials  must  be  held  fully  re- 
_  congress  is  beginning  to 
18-month  grace  period  ft  so 
gave  the  Administration 
i r  weeks  ago.  Even  many 
ien  who  supported  the  ex* 
die  War  Powers  Act  did  so 
e  they  believed  it  desirable 
e  they  feared  that  the  Ad- 
m  would  hold  them  resptm- 
things  got  worse.  Like  the 
ilf  Resolution  nearly  20 
the  extension  gave  the 
a  free  hand  to  engage  in  a 

was  a  mlstato  to  send 
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nt  precipitously-^ 
igotlators  in  Geneva 

s  author,  most  recently, 
ypmann  and  the  Amen- 


Dramatic  proof 
of  Reagan  policy 


gullible,  but  not  stupid.  Ronald  Rea¬ 
gan  invaded  because  he  did  not  like 

the  Government  and  had  the  power  to 

get  rid  of  it. 

Undoubtedly,  as  Mr.  Reagan  has 
said,  the  Grenadian  regime  was  com¬ 
posed  of  “leftist  thugs,”  and  It  is  hard 
to  mourn  their  demise.  One  might 
the  President's  Justifications 

more  seriously,  however,  were  they 
not  so  selective.  Tbe  area  is  foil  of 
“thugs,**  including  some  particularly 

nasty  ones  wbo  rule  nearby  Haiti,  not 
to  mention  El  Salvador,  where  the 

thugs  we  support  were  involved  over 

the  past  four  years  in  the  murder  of 
some  37,000  civilians  —  about  one- 

thiid  the  total  population  of  Grenada. 

We  will  wait,  I  think,  in  vain  for  a 
liberation  of  these  .and  other  friendly 


Suddenly,  within  a  single  week,  and 
for  the  first  time  in  years,  tbe  United 
States  has  been  engaged  in  military 
actions  of  two  different  kinds  and  in 
two  widely  distant  countries.  Is  this, 
then,  the  resurgence  of  American 
power  that  some  of  us  have  been  hop¬ 
ing  for  since  tbe  election  of  Ronald 
Reagan? 

If  we  ask  that  question  in  connec¬ 
tion  with  Lebanon,  the  answer  has  to 
beau  emphatic  no.  Far  from  suggest¬ 
ing  a  resurgence  of  American  power, 
our  policy  in  Lebanon  is  redolent  of 
the  sickly  inhibitions  against  the  use 
of  military  force  that  prevented  the 
Carta*  Administration  from  doing 
anything  about  the  seizure  of  the 
American  Embassy  in  Teheran  by 
Iranian  "students”  in  1979.  The  day 
our  hostages  were  finally  released, 
tbe  newly  inaugurated  President 
Reagan  declared  that  never  again 
would  terrorists  be  permitted  to  act 
against  the  United  States  with  im- 

Norman  Podhoretz  is  editor  of  Com¬ 
mentary. 


Reveling 

In 

Military 

Power 

By  Ronald  Steel 


should  be  given  (me  more  chance  to 
arrive  at  a  compromise  settlement. 
They  are  likely  to  do  so  only  if  they 
know  that  this  is  their  last  chance  and 
that  the  Marines  will  be  withdrawn 
within  three  months  at  the  most 

Would  the  Reagan  Administration 
agree  to  this?  Not  unless  forced  to  do 
so  by  public  opinion  and  by  Congress. 
This  Is  an  Administration  that  not 
only  believes  in  the  assertion  of  mili¬ 
tary  power  but  revels  In  iL  Its  in¬ 
volvement  in  Lebanon,  its  determina¬ 
tion  to  install  the  Pershing  2  missiles 
In  Western  Europe,  its  actions  in  Cen¬ 
tral  America,  and  now  the  invasion  of 
Grenada  offer  dramatic  proof. 

Grenada  was  an  irresistible  temp¬ 
tation.  A  coup  d'fetat,  in  which  mili¬ 
tant  Marxists  overthrew  somewhat 
more  lackadaisical  ones,  presented 
the  opportunity.  The  presence  of 
American  medical  students  offered 
the  pretext.  Nonetheless,  tbe  Admin- 
istration  had  trouble  keeping  its  sto¬ 
ries  straight.  First  it  said  it  bad  to 
evacuate  the  students,  although  the 
Grenadian  Government  had  offered 
to  do  so  Itself.  Then  it  was  to  restore 
democracy.  Now,  we  are  told,  it  was 
to  prevent  the  Island  from  becoming  a 
Soviet-Cuban  base  to  export  "terror¬ 
ism”  — as  if  there  were  any  shortage 
of  such  bases  already.  The  public  is 


thug-ruled  countries.  That  being  the 
case,  Mr.  Reagan  was  hypocritical. 
He  also  insulted  the  intelligence  of  the 
American  people.  He  ordered  the  in¬ 
vasion  of  Grenada  because  he  wanted 
to  show  that  the  United  States  will  use 
farce  to  get  rid  of  Marxist  govern¬ 
ments  — thereby  hoping  to  intimidate 
radicals  in  other  Caribbean  coun¬ 
tries.  The  invasion  was  also  a  useful 
distraction  from  the  disaster  in  Leba¬ 
non,  whether  or  not  the  Administra¬ 
tion  so  intended.  It  might  further 
have  been  devised  as  a  way  of  testing 
the  waters  of  public  opinion  for  future 
United  States  military  moves  against 
Nicaragua  and  the  Salvadoran  guer¬ 
rillas. 

Left  to  its  own  instincts,  the  Reagan 
Administration  is  drawn  to  gunboat 
diplomacy  against  opponents  like 
Grenada  that  cannot  fight  back  and  to 
seek  quick  military  fixes  for  intracta¬ 
ble  political  dilemmas,  as  in  Lebanon 
and  Central  America.  In  his  obses¬ 
sion  with  military  force,  Ronald  Rea¬ 
gan  has  never  understood  that  being  a 
great  power  is  a  responsibility.  It  is 
not  merely  an  opportunity  to  twist 
arms.  It  means  understanding  that 
force  has  its  limits,  that  national 
prestige  can  be  dissipated  on  unwor¬ 
thy  causes,  that  not  every  Interest  is  a 
"vital”  one.  This  Administration  still 
has  not  grown  up,  and  at  this  point 
probably  never  will. 
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By  Norman  Podhoretz 


punity.  Nevertheless,  impunity  is 
precisely  what  has  thus  far  been  en¬ 
joyed  by  those  responsible  for  the  ter¬ 
rorist  attack  in  Beirut  last  week, 
which  resulted  in  the  loss  of  at  least 
225  American  Marines. 

Why  is  this  so?  Tbe  reason  is  not 
that  we  do  not  know  against  whom  to 
retaliate.  On  the  contrary,  we  have 
very  good  reason  to  believe  that  this 
attack,  like  the  one  on  our  embassy  in 
Beirut  last  April  (to  which  we  also 
tailed  to  respond),  was  launched  by  a 
pro-Iranian  Shiite  group  based  in  the 
Syrian-dominated  sector  of  Lebanon. 
Since  the  Syrians  are  ftiUy  capable  of 
preventing  any  organization  located 
in  territory  they  control  from  carry¬ 
ing  out  terrorist  operations  (or,  for 
that  matter,  doing  anything  else),  we 
have  to  assume  that  they  either  or¬ 
dered  or  approved  of  these  attacks  on 
the  United  States. 

It  is  the  Syrians,  therefore,  who  are 
responsible,  and  it  is  against  their 
military  installations  in  Lebanon  that 
we  should  retaliate.  That  we  have 
failed  to  do  so  means  that  even  under 
Ronald  Reagan  there  Is  no  penalty  for 
slaughtering  American  troops. 

No  wonder,  then,  that  we  hear  so 
many  calls  from  conservatives  as 
well  as  liberals,  lawks  no  less  than 
doves,  to  pull  the  Marines  out  of  Leba¬ 
non,  at  least  after  a  decent  interval, 
on  tbe  grounds  that  they  have  no  clear 
mission  to  perform  and  are  only  “sit¬ 
ting  ducks.”  But  the  reason  the  Ma¬ 
rines  have  no  clear  mission  to  pa- 
form  is  that  we  have  been  unwilling  to 
work  with  tbe  Israelis  in  trying  to  re¬ 
establish  a  pro-Western  democratic 
regime  such  as  existed  in  Lebanon  be¬ 
fore  1975,  when  the  Palestine  Libera¬ 
tion  Organization  and  then  the 
Syrians  moved  in. 

Instead,  from  the  moment  the  Is¬ 
raelis  invaded  Lebanon  in  1962,  we 
have  behaved  as  though  they  were 
somehow  damaging  American  inter¬ 
ests  by  inflicting  a  defeat  on  tbe  Sovi¬ 
et-backed  forces  there.  Indeed, 
American  Marines  woe  sent  into 
Lebanon  in  the  first  place  not  to  coop* 
erate  with  the  Israelis  in  clearing  the 
P.L.O.  out  of  Beirut  but  to  prevent  the 
Israelis  from  doing  the  job  them¬ 
selves.  Then,  having  safely  escorted 
the  P.L.O.  out,  die  Marines  were 
withdrawn. 

Since  being  brought  back  as  a 
“peace  keeping  force”  after  the 


tbe  dictatorships  in  vivid  Reagan- 
style  rhetoric,  it  never  occurred  to 
him  that  the  Japanese  would  dare  to 
bomb  Pear!  Harbor  and  destroy  the 
U.S.  Pacific  Fleet,  bobbing  and 
sleeping  at  its  docks. 

Likewise,  President  Truman  and 
General  MacArthur  simply  assumed 
that  they  could  serkl  American  power 
beyond  the  38th  parallel  in  the  Korean 
War  and  that  when  our  men  ap¬ 
proached  the  Chinese  border,  the  Chi¬ 
nese  would  not  intervene.  But  they 
did,  with  their  massive  manpower, 
and  Harry,  with  his  usual  common 
sense,  withdrew. 

There  were  other  surprises.  Presi¬ 
dent  Kennedy,  dead  now  these  20 
years,  thought  that  with  a  lot  of  Cen¬ 
tral  Intelligence  Agency  money,  a 
few  airplanes  and  a  little  bit  of  luck, 
he  could  get  rid  of  Fidel  Castro.  But  it 
didn’t  work  out  that  way  at  the  Bay  of 
Pigs. 

President  Johnson  was  surprised 
when  he  discovered  that  his  modem 
military  weapons  did  not  compel  the 
peasant  armies  of  North  Vietnam  to 
surrender,  and,  in  a  way.  President 
Carter  may  have  made  a  similar  mis¬ 
take. 

The  guess  here  is  that  the  histo¬ 
rians  will  be  kinder  to  Jimmy  Carter 
than  were  the  journalists  of  his  time. 
Like  other  Presidents.  Mr.  Carta 
was  surprised,  though  in  a  different 
way. 

He  was  and  is  a  deeply  religious 
man,  a  true  believer,  but  ironically  he 
was  surprised  to  find  that  people  of 
another  faith  in  Iran  would  capture 
his  Embassy  and  take  his  people  hos¬ 
tage  for  ova  400  days.  And  President 
Carta  was  even  more  surprised 
when,  finally  trying  to  rescue  the  hos¬ 
tages,  his  helicopters  ran  into  one  an¬ 
other  in  the  desert. 

So  what?  I  think  this  country  is 
really  good  at  big  things,  when  the 
American  people  are  united  and  pay¬ 
ing  attention,  but  not  very  good  at  all 
with  the  grubby  details  of  important 
things. 

The  problem  around  here,  and  it’s 
probably  not  much  different  "out 
there,”  is  that  we  think  we  can  deal 
with  all  these  problems  without  fight¬ 
ing.  All  we  have  to  do  is  "show  up” 
with  all  our  military  power,  most  of 
which  we  can’t  use. 

In  diplomatic  terms,  the  important 
thing  is  to  present  an  American 
“presence.”  After  all,  everybody 
knows  we’re  the  big  boy  on  the  block. 
Nobody  would  dare  try  to  blow  up  the 
Marine  barracks  in  Beirut. 

That’s  what  General  MacArthur 
thought  when  he  went  north  to  the 
Yalu  River  in  Korea,  and  what  Gen¬ 
eral  Westmoreland  thought  when  he 
went  north  in  Vietnam  until  he  later 
ran  into  CBS.  And  what  President 
Reagan  thought  when  he  sent  the 
Marines  into  Lebanon  and  Grenada, 
and  the  Navy  to  stroll  off  the  Carib¬ 
bean  and  Pacific  shores  of  Nicara¬ 
gua. 

Just  show  the  flag!  An  “American 
presence”  will  be  enough.  And  some¬ 
times  it  is  in  little  islands  like  Gre¬ 
nada. 


Sabra  and  Shatila  massacres,  the  Ma¬ 
rines  have  as  a  matter  of  policy  been 
conspicuously  dissociated  from  the 
Israelis.  There  have  been  ugly  inci¬ 
dents  of  confrontation  with  Israeli 
soldiers  in  the  area.  The  United 
States  has  rejected  Israeli  coopera¬ 
tion  in  putting  military  pressure  on 
the  Syrians  to  withdraw  from  Leba¬ 
non  and  even  in  hitting  bade  at  the 
Syrians  for  the  terrorist  attack  on  the 
Marine  compound  itself. 

Thus  we  have  refused  to  work  with 
a  democratic  ally  (in  this  case,  Is¬ 
rael)  to  strengthen  democratic  pro¬ 
cesses  m  a  country  (in  this  case, 
Lebanon)  where  they  have  been  se¬ 
verely  damaged  by  radical  elements 
(in  this  case,  the  P.L.O.  and  the 
Syrians)  in  league  with  the  Soviet 
Union.  The  result  has  inevitably  been 
an  incoherent  political  strategy,  and 
it  is  this  incoherence  that  is  reflected 
in  tbe  confusion  surrounding  the  mis¬ 
sion  of  the  Marines  in  Lebanon. 

Looking  at  Lebanon  alone,  then, 
one  would  have  to  conclude  that  we 
are  still  very  far  from  anything 
resembling  a  resurgence  of  Ameri¬ 
can  power.  But  Grenada  tells  a  differ¬ 
ent  story,  and  the  contrast  is  both  in¬ 
structive  and  inspiriting. 

The  United  States  has  sent  troops 
into  Grenada  at  the  behest  of ,  and  in 
unambiguous  collaboration  with,  tbe 
tiny  democratic  states  of  the  eastern 
Caribbean  that  lack  the  military 
power  to  defend  themselves  against 
Marxist  revolutionaries  backed  by 
-  and  linked  to  the  Soviet  Union  and 
Cuba.  Our  political  abjective  in  in¬ 
vading  Grenada  is,  as  the  President 
has  put  it,  "to  restore  orda  and 
democracy.”  We  are,  in  other  words, 
openly  using  military  power  to  pro¬ 
tect  our  democratic  friends  in  tbe  re¬ 
gion  generally  and  to  further  the 
cause  of  democracy  in  Grenada  in 
particular.  We  are  also  taking  action 
against  the  strategic  threat  that  has 
been  posed  to  us  by  the  gradual  trans¬ 
formation  of  Grenada  into  a  base  fa 
Soviet  and  Cuban  military  opera¬ 
tions. 

We  have,  in  short,  approached  Gre¬ 
nada  with  a  clarity  of  political  and 
moral  purpose  that  we  have  been  ut¬ 
terly  unable  to  achieve  in  Lebanon. 
Armed  with  this  clarity  of  purpose, 
the  Reagan  Administration  has 
moved  decisively  and  effectively  — 
which  is  another  way  of  saying  that  it 
has  managed  to  brush  aside  pre-emp¬ 
tive  rationalizations  of  the  kind  that 
were  invoked  to  justify  our  impotence 
ova  the  hostages  In  Iran  and  the 
newer  rationalizatons  that  have  now 
appeared  to  explain  why  we  can  do 
nothing  in  Lebanon. 

Grenada  by  itself  cannot  be  taken 
to  signify  a  resurgence  of  American 
power,  especially  given  the  demorali¬ 
zation  evident  in  our  response  to  the 
attack  on  our  Marines  in  Beirut.  But 
if  Lebanon  shows  us  a  United  States 
still  suffering  from  the  shell-shocked 
condition  that  has  muddled  our  minds 
and  paralyzed  our  national  will  since 
Vietnam,  Grenada  points  the  way 
back  to  recovery  and  health. 


His  Art  Blends  The  Best  of 
T wo  Cultures  on  a  Stage 


By  DON  SHE  WE  Y 


'MMk  ay  attention  to  the  way 

■  1  you  walk,”  the  actor  and 

director  John  Lone  is  tell- 

tag  a  young  actress. 

■  “You  were  going  like 
this,”  he  says,  hiking  up  his  jacket  to 
show  off  the  sensual  sway  of  his  hips 
as  he  walks  across  the  rehearsal 
room.  “That's  too  sexy,  too  contem¬ 
porary.  Your  character  is  very  pro¬ 
tected.  She's  simple  and  innocent. 
She  walks  like  this.”  Mr.  Lone  goes 
back  the  way  he  came,  this  time  in  a 
more  contained  posture,  bowing  his 
head,  tucking  his  hips  under,  and 
slightly  bending  his  knees  as  he 
walks.  An  observer  watching  this 
demonstration  might  think  he  had 
just  seen  two  different  people,  a  gum- 
chewing  flirt  in  stretch  pants  and  a 
humble,  kimono-clad  maidservant. 
Yet  both  were  enacted  by  a  tall,  un¬ 
shaven  man  in  red  sweat  pants,  a 
plaid  hunter's  jacket,  and  a  black- 
and-white  checked  beret. 

His  physical  grace,  his  dancer's 
sense  of  movement,  and  his  ability  to 
transcend  age,  sex,  and  culture  make 
John  Lone  an  extraordinary  per¬ 
former  by  any  standards.  But  he  has 
proved  uniquely  useful  to  David 
Henry  Hwang,  the  26-year-old  Chi¬ 
nese- American  playwright  whose  two 
one-act  plays,  "The  Sound  of  a  Voice" 
and  “The  House  of  Beauties”  —  col¬ 
lectively  known  as  “Sound  and  Beau¬ 
ty”  —  open  Wednesday  at  the  Public 
Theater  in  a  production  directed  by 
Mr.  Lone.  All  of  Mr.  Hwang’s  work  In¬ 
ducting  "F.O.B.,"  “The  Dance  and 
the  Railroad,”  and  “Family  Devo¬ 
tions,”  previously  produced  at  the 
Public,  attempts  to  combine  Asian 
myths  and  theater  styles  with  con¬ 
temporary  American  characters  and 
realities.  And  that  combination  finds 
its  perfect  embodiment  in  Mr.  Lone. 

Bom  in  Hong  Kong  31  years  ago, 
Mr.  Lone  began  his  career  in  the  thea¬ 
ter  at  the  age  of  9  as  an  apprentice 
with  a  company  trained  in  the  Peking 
Opera  style.  He  underwent  10  years  of 
strict  training  in  classical  Chinese 
theater  techniques,  living,  eating, 
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John  Lone  directs  Natsuko  Ohama  in  “The  Sound  of  a  Voice,”  part  of  a  double  bill  by 
David  Henry  Hwang  that  opens  Wednesday  at  the  Public. 


and  studying  in  one  building  isolated 
from  any  outside  influences,  academ¬ 
ically  or  socially.  His  curiosity  even¬ 
tually  drove  him  to  leave  the  clois¬ 
tered  world  of  the  Peking  Opera,  and 
he  started  devouring  American  mov¬ 
ies,  going  to  two  or  three  a  day.  He 
turned  down  a  10-year  contract  to 
make  Rung  Fu  movies  and  an  offer  to 
join  Maurice  B6jart’s  dance  company 
in  Brussels.  He  moved  to  Los  An¬ 
geles,  where  he  spent  three  years  in 
night  school  until  he  could  speak  Eng¬ 


lish  well  enough  to  take  acting 
classes. 

“1  grew  up  in  this  old  world,  this  se¬ 
cret  world,  this  religion  of  perfec¬ 
tion,”  says  Mr.  Lone,  whose  English 
is  fluent  if  heavily  accented  and  at 
times  ungrammatical.  “Peking 
Opera  is  a  total  theater  form  with  no 
psychological  reason  behind  it,”  he 
says.  "They  teach  singing,  acting, 
tumbling,  acrobatics,  form,  symbol¬ 
ism,  everything  except  psychological 
understanding.  Whatever  little  thing 


Issues  Raised  by  ‘Under  Fire’ 


By  RICHARD  BERNSTEIN 


Aside  from  the  “war  is  hell” 
tradition,  there  are,  it 
could  be  said,  two  kinds  of 
war  movies,  (hie  is  grand 
adventure;  it  is  war  as  an 
arena  for  passion,  heroism,  patriot¬ 
ism  and,  as  It  often  happens  in  the 
movies,  romance.  The  other  is  war  as 
a  test  of  moral  fiber,  as  an  individual 
proving  ground  where  decisions  have 
immediate  and  fatal  consequences. 
Most  war  movies  contain  elements  of 
both  and  so  does  “Under  Fire,”  a  cur¬ 
rent  and  controversial  example  of  the 
genre.  From  its  opening  scenes  in 
Chad,  where  guerrilla  troops  with  ele¬ 
phants  are  attacked  by  a  helicopter 
gunship  painted  as  a  terrifying  mask, 
“Under  Fire”  is  filled  with  scenes  of 
combat,  coarse  language,  exotic  lo¬ 
cales,  guerrilla  encampments,  and 
two  people  falling  in  love  —  with,  in 
short,  much  of  the  action  and  ro¬ 
mance  of  revolutionary  war. 

But  the  movie  is  far  more  about 
fatal  consequences  than  it  is  about  ad¬ 
venture.  It  tells  the  stoxy  of  three 
American  journalists  who  lose  all 
semblance  of  professional  detach¬ 
ment  as  they  become  progressively 
caught  up  in  the  1979  Nicaraguan  civil 
war  that  ended  in  the  overthrow  of 
Anastasio  Somoza  Debayle  and  his 
replacement  by  the  leftist  Sandinis- 
tas. 

The  film’s  central  theme  comes  in 
the  form  of  a  dilemma.  Two  of  the 
American  journalists  are  brought  by 
the  Sandtaistas  to  a  guerrilla  en¬ 
campment  where  they  are  promised 
they  will  be  able  to  take  the  first-ever 
photographs  of  one  Rafael,  an  elusive 
and  charismatic  leader  who  bears 
more  than  a  coincidental  resem¬ 
blance  to  Che  Guevara.  Rafael,  how¬ 
ever,  is  dead,  and  the  guerrillas,  to 
maintain  their  momentum  toward 
victory  —  and  to  discourage  the 
United  Strates  from  sending  more  aid 
to  the  Somoza  regime  —  need  to  per¬ 
suade  the  world  that  he  is  still  alive. 
After  some  wavering,  the  journalists 
agree  to  make  a  fake  photograph 
showing  Rafael,  surrounded  by  lieu¬ 
tenants,  appearing  to  direct  the  revo¬ 
lutionary  war  from  his  headquarters. 
The  journalists  are  convinced  that  the 
fake  photograph  will  help  to  hasten 
the  revolutionary  triumph  and  to  re¬ 
duce  the  bloodshed.  In  this  particular, 
extraordinary  situation,  they  believe 
that  the  truth  must  be  sacrificed  to 
some  higher  purpose. 

In  the  end,  the  lie  backfires  disas¬ 
trously.  One  of  the  three  Americans 
dies  as  a  result.  Photographs  of  the 
guerrilla  encampment  end  up  in  the 
hands  of  Somoza’s  national  guards¬ 
men,  helping  them  to  murder  many 
of  the  revolutionaries,  the  very  people 
the  journalists  wanted  to  help.  The 
two  surviving  journalists  emerge  a 
bit  sadder  and  wiser  even  as  the 
movie  ends  with  the  triumphant  entry 
into  Managua  of  the  Sandtaistas. 

Given  the  current  situation  in  Latin  * 
America,  it  seems  very  likely  that  the 
choice  made  by  the  journalists  will  be 
hotly  disputed  by  some  who  see  the 
film.  For  one  thing,  there  is  the  ques¬ 
tion  of  political  judgment  The  film 
portrays  the  Sandtaistas  —  against 
whom  the  United  States  Government 


is  supporting  a  guerrilla  war  —  in  a 
favorable  light,  as  idealistic  and 
handsome  youths  fighting  for  the 
cause  of  liberation,  not  hardbitten 
and  ruthless  Communists.  .  . 

Second,  there  is  the  question  of 
journalistic  ethics.  Journalists  are 
familiar  with  the  way  in  which  emo¬ 
tions  can  interfere  with  objectively 
reporting  the  facts.  "Under  Fire" 
straws  that  dilemma  in  extreme  form. 
Is  it  justified  to  throw  over  the  truth 
altogether  in  order  to  serve  a  political 
end?  Can  the  journalist  under  any  cir¬ 
cumstances  join  forces  with  those  he 
is  supposed  to  be  covering?  The  ques¬ 
tions  are  complex  and  difficult.  But 
the  film  is  unambiguously  sympa¬ 
thetic  to  the  choice  that  the  journal¬ 
ists  make.  Despite  the  act  of  treach¬ 
ery  to  journalism  and  to  the  truth,  de¬ 
spite  even  the  disastrous.**  »ss  of  its  re¬ 
sults,  “Under  Fire"  encourages  the 
viewer  to  feel  that  the  commitment  to 
the  revolution  was  so  true-hearted 
and  well-intentioned  that  it  was  the 
only  morally  acceptable  choice. 

Filmed  in  Mexico  on  an  $8  million 


The  movie  is  far 
more  about  fatal 
consequences  than 
it  is  about 
adventure 


budget,  “Under  Fire”  was  directed 
by  Roger  Spottiswoode,  produced  by 
Jonathon  Taplin,  and  written  by  Clay¬ 
ton  Frohman  and  Ron  Shelton.  Nicke 
Nolte  stars  as  Russel  Price,  a  cele¬ 
brated  and  amazingly  daring  maga¬ 
zine  photographer.  Gene  Hackman 
and  Joanna  Cassidy  co-star  as  the 
other  American  journalists.  Ed  Har¬ 
ris  appears  as  an  entirely  amoral 
American  mercenary  who  drifts  from 
war  to  war  fighting  for  whoever  will 
pay;  Jean- Louis  Trtatignant  is  a  cyni¬ 
cal  businessman  and  double  agent 
who,  tike  the  mercenary,  has  con¬ 
tempt  for  both  sides. 

Producer  Jonathon  Taplin,  explain¬ 
ing  the  origins  of  “Under  Fire"  said 
that  the  film  reveals  an  existential  di¬ 
lemma:  to  act  or  not  to  act.  "We're 
talking  about  a  classic  movie  situa¬ 
tion.”  he  said.  “In  'Casablanca,'  we 
want  to  know  if  Humphrey  Bogan 
will  make  a  commitment  or  will  he  sit 
on  the  fence.  Here  we  watch  Nick 
Nolte's  character  move  from  cyni¬ 
cism  to  some  sense  of  commitment " 
Mr.  Spottiswoode  put  it  this  way: 
“  'Under  Fire'  is  about  the  complex¬ 
ities  of  journalism,  about  journalists 
coping  with  the  difficulties  of  being 
objective  and  yet  having  feelings  and 
sensibilities  about  their  subjects." 

Mr.  Taplin  said  that  the  origins  of 
the  film  came  some  four  years  ago 
during  the  early  stages  of  what  has 
become  an  ongoing  reexamination  of 


the  Vietnam  War.  “I  became  fasci¬ 
nated  with  war  correspondents,”  he 
said.  “At  the  end  of  the  Vietnam  War, 
a  lot  of  books  were  being  published ,- 
that  showed  a  new  type  of  corre¬ 
spondent,  young  guys  who  were-  ac¬ 
tion  junkies,  guys  who  just  had  to  be 
at  the  next  war  and  were  always  tak¬ 
ing  chances.  I  came  to  see  these  peo¬ 
ple  as  new  heroes.” 

Mr.  Spottiswoode  and  Ran  Shelton, 
one  of  the  two  scriptwriters,  made  a 
trip  to  Nicaragua  itself,  where,  they 
said,  they  talked  to  journalist' , 
toured  the  country  and  added  a  num¬ 
ber  of  anecdotes  to  the  script.  Among 
them:  a  young  Sandinista  and  lover  of 
American  baseball  who  could  pitch 
grenades  with  uncanny  accuracy  into 
the  midst  of  government  soldiers.  Mr. 
Shelton  said  that  the  young  man  died 
during  the  war  but  not  in  the  way 
shown  in  “Under  Fire." 

As  a  portrayal  of  the  band  of  report¬ 
ers,  photographers  and  others  who 
wear  bush  jackets  and  jeans  and 
roam  the  world’s  trouble  spots, 
“Under  Fire”  is  believable.  To  be 
sure,  there  are  moments  when  re¬ 
porting  a  war  seems  a  good  deal  more 
romantic  and  easier  than  it  really  is. 
The  most  extraordinary  action  is  al¬ 
ways  blowing  in  the  path  of  Nick 
Nolte  who  often  seems  to  be  about  the 
only  photographer  on  the  scene.  But 
never  mind  that.  When  Gene  Hack- 
man,  deciding  to  go  to  cover  the  story 
in  Nicaragua,  tells  Joanna  Cassidy, 
“It’s  a  neat  little  war  with  a  nice 
hotel,”  he  reflects,  with  due  self- 
mockery,  something  very  true  in  the 
mentality  of  the  television  age  war 
correspondent.  War  is  where  the  ac¬ 
tion  is  in  journalism.  It  helps  to  make 
careers. 

In  “Under  Fire,”  war  reporting,  to 
begin  with,  is  just  a  job,  a  largely 
technical  task.  In  this  sense,  the  di¬ 
lemma  posed  in  “Under  Fire"  re¬ 
flects  a  genuine  problem  in. the  real 
world.  The  journalistic  technician 
has  feelings,  too.  How  he  should  deal 
with  them,  bow  he  should  react  when 
people  are  being  killed  and  he  wants 
it  to  stop,  are  not  easy  matters  to  de¬ 
cide. 

Yet,  even  with  the  gray  areas, 
“Under  Fire”  seems  to  make  some 
implicit  political  judgments  that  are 
likely  to  stir  debate.  The  film  por¬ 
trays  the  Somoza  government  and  all 
that  have  anything  to  do  with  it  as  vil¬ 
lainous  or,  at  best,  stupid ;  the  Sandin¬ 
ista  revolutionaries  axe,  by  contrast, 
charismatic,  courageous  and  com¬ 
mitted.  It  is  difficult  to  quarrel  with 
the  venality  the  film  shows  of  the 
Somoza  government,  but  its  depiction 
of  the  Sandtaistas  is  another  thing. 
This,  after  all,  is  the  same  group  — 
except  for  a  few  notable  defectors 
such  as  the  famous  Commander  Zero, 
Eden  Pastora  Gomez  —  who  in  their 
four  years  of  power  have  aligned 
themselves  with  Cuba  and  the  Soviet 
Union,  suppressed  free  trade  unions, 
curbed  their  country’s  best  newspa¬ 
pers,  indefinitely  postponed  earlier 
promised  elections,  and  forced  thou¬ 
sands  of  Mishdto  Indians  to  flee  into 
Honduras. 

Richard  Bernstein  is  United  Na¬ 
tions  bureau  chief  for  The  New  Yorfe 
Times  and  is  a  former  fo reign  corre¬ 
spondent. 


happens  inside,  I  don't  know  what  it 
is.  If  it  happens,  if  tears  come  one 
night,  I’m  criticized — too  emotional, 
not  supposed  to  be  emotional  When  I 
started  studying  Method,  Western 
acting,  I  loved  it.  Now  I  understood 
there's  a  reason  for  a  character’s 
behavior.  The  approach  is  much 
more  immediate,  knowing  the 
thoughts  behind  the  character,  the 
history.  I  was  so  exdted,  I  can't  tell 
you.  What  I  did  before  was  impor¬ 
tant”  —  he  daps  his  hands  over  his 
heart  —  “but  this”' —  pointing  to  his 
head — “is  also  so  important." 

It  was  quite  a  blow  to  the  head  and 
heart,  however,  when  Mr.  Lone 
learned  how  little  wort:  there  is  for 
Asian  actors  in  this  country.  He  de¬ 
scribes  the  few  jobs  he  got  in  televi¬ 
sion  and  film  as  “living  atmosphere." 
It  was  an  enormous  stroke  of  luck. 


role  of  Steve,  a  Chinese  imnugram  ^  ^  in  “T 

"fresh  off  the  boat,”  could  have  bem  won  Wm  “e  ^  Australian  dire* 

custom-written  for  John  Lone;  bewil-  man’ ^  schepisi  (“The  Chant  at 

derod  by  American  customs  end  uFM  *3*^.,,  gb0ut  a 

scorned  by  ABCs  (American-born-  Jimmie  tmgjBa  ^  the 

Chinese),  he  defends  himself  by  act-  Sought  back  to  life.  He 

tag  out  the  exploits  of  the  legendary  A^c  m0nths  last  winter  in 

Chinese  warrior  Gwan  Gung.  Sda  writing  up  to  17  hours  aday 

Mr.  Hwang’s  play  and  Mr.  Lonejs  j^vy  makeup.  But  he  found 

performance  both  won  Obie  Awards  challenge  exhilarating, 
in  1981,  and  the  experience  immedi-  experience  invaluable,  and  tne 

ately  inspired  a  collaboration  on  “The  -jmpany  of  Timothy  Hutton  and 

Dance  and  the  Railroad,”  which  Mr.  “X/  Crouse  enjoyable,  evm 

Lone  directed,  choreographed,  com-  rhou£h  he  pointed  out  to  the  sow- 

posed  music  for,  and.  perfonned  m.  John  primmer,  that,  given 

The  play,  originally  commissioned  by  disnarity  between  his  salary  ana 

the  New  Federal  Theater  for  its  Eth-  ^  film  should  be  re- 

nic  Heritage  Series  and  later  filmed  named  " Rich* Man,  Poor  Man.” 

for  cable  television,  made  further  use  “r?  acknowledges  that  “The 

of  the  impressive  physical  skills  Mr.  T  (scheduled  for  spring  re- 

Lane  had  exhibited  in  “F.O.B." ;  it  S^Ywas  a once-ta-a-lifettae  oppor- 
concerned  two  Chinese  men  working  ‘“7^  not  necessarily  a  role  that  will 

on  the  transcontinental  railroad  in  "gg;” ethnic  barrier 
1867,  one  of  them  a  ^IW-goJu cky  SaUAsian-American  actors  face, 

hedonist,  the  other  a  disciplined  at  fortunate  enough  to 

would-be  dancer  training  for  the  Pe*  j*  received  a  rigorous  classical 
king  Opera.  joining  early  on.  As  Da^d  Hwang 

Mr.  Lone’s  involvement  with  points  out,  “When  you’re  writing  ior 
“Sound  and  Beauty”  is  more  coxnpli-  actors,  they  often  don't  have  as 

cated.  The  playwright  always  wanted  much  experience  as  you  might  want 
Mr.  Lone  to  direct  the  plays,  though  It,s  a  yfcjous  cycle:  actors  who  don’t 
there  didn’t  seem  to  be  a  role  for  him  ^  get  better,  therefore  it's 
in  either  one.  “The  House  of  Beau-  ^xd  to  cast  them,  therefore  they 
ties”  details  the  relationship  between  don*t 

an  aged  writer  and  the  prophetess  of  MIn  .F  q.B.'  and  'Railroad*  I  was 
a  sort  of  Platonic  brothel  where  old  consciously  trying  to  blend  Chi  raise 
men  prepare  for  death  by  sleeping  techniques  with  a  Western- 

next  to  beautiful  young  women.  In  je  |ay  »  Hwang  continues. 
"The  Sound  of  a  Voice,”  a  warrior  £y  background  in  Asian  theater 

falls  in  love  with  a  witch  he  is  sent  to  f0rms  is  very  limited."  The  son  of  an 
till.  Both  plays  are  set  in  Japan  and  ^  Angeles  banker,  Mr. 

contemplate  the  tricks  played  by  age  Hwang  has  drawn  heavily  from  such 
and  beauty,  love  and  death.  sources  as  novelist  Maxine  Hong 

The  female  part  in  “The  Sound  of  a  Kingston,  playwright  Frank  Chin, 
Voice”  was  offered  to  the  Kabutti  star  *  and  short  story  writer  Yasunari 
Bando  Tamasaburo,  who  expressed  Kawabata  for  the  traditional  ele- 
interest  but  was  not  available  for  the  ments  of  his  East-West  blend.  Still  he 
aext  three  years;  Mr.  Lone,  who  had  acknowledges,  “it's  one  thing  to  put  it 

played  female  roles  as  a  child  with  on  paper,  another  to  realize  it  in 
die  Peking  Opera,  briefly  considered  theatrical  form.  What  John  has  made 
caking  the  role  himself.  As  it  turned  possible  is  for  me  to  physicalize  a 
cut,  the  actor  playing  the  warrior  was  relationship  between  the  two  cul- 
Bred  three  days  before  rehearsals  tures.” 

were  scheduled  to  begin,  and  Mr.  - 

Lone  stepped  into  that  part  Don  Sheftey  is  a  regular  contribu- 

While  Mr.  Lone  has  primarily  be-  -  tor  to  Arts  and  Leisure. 


the  New  Federal  Theater  for  its  Eth¬ 
nic  Heritage  Series  and  later  filmed 
for  cable  television,  made  further  use 
of  the  impressive  physical  skills  Mr. 
Lone  had  exhibited  in  “F.O.B.”;  it 
concerned  two  Chinese  men  working 
on  the  transcontinental  railroad  in 
1867,  one  of  them  a  happy-go-lucky 
hedonist,  the  other  a  disciplined 
would-be  dancer  training  for  the  Pe¬ 
king  Opera. 

Mr.  Lone’s  involvement  with 
“Sound  and  Beauty”  is  more  compli¬ 
cated.  The  playwright  always  wanted 
Mr.  Lone  to  direct  the  plays,  though 
there  didn’t  seem  to  be  a  role  for  him 
in  either  one.  “The  House  of  Beau¬ 
ties’’  details  the  relationship  between 
an  aged  writer  and  the  proprietess  of 
a  sort  of  Platonic  brothel  where  old 
men  prepare  for  death  by  sleeping 
next  to  beautiful  young  women.  In 
"The  Sound  of  a  Voice,”  a  warrior 
falls  in  love  with  a  witch  he  is  sent  to 
kill.  Both  plays  are  set  in  Japan  and 
contemplate  the  tricks  played  by  age 
and  beauty,  love  and  death. 

The  female  part  in  "The  Sound  of  a 
Voice”  was  offered  to  the  Kabuki  star 
Bando  Tamasaburo,  -  who  expressed 
interest  but  was  not  available  for  the 
next  three  years;  Mr.  Lone,  who  had 
played  female  roles  as  a  child  with 
the  Peking  Opera,  briefly  considered 
taking  the  role  himself.  As  it  turned 
out,  the  actor  playing  the  warrior  was 
fired  three  days  before  rehearsals 
were  scheduled  to  begin,  and  Mr. 
Lone  stepped  into  that  part 

While  Mr.  Lane  has  primarily  be- 


Bank  Hapoalim 


However  you  pronounce  our  name,  we're 
the  Bank  to  talk  to. 


As  we’ve  grown  from  Israel's  major  bank 
into  one  of  the  world’s  100  leading  banks, 
more  and  more  businessmen  are  learning 
to  pronounce  our  name. 

They’ve  discovered  what  Bank  Hapoalim's 
full  range  of  banking  services  can  do 
for  their  corporate  financing,  trade  flow 
and  international  transactions. 

They've  learned  how  $22.3  billion 
in  assets  can  support  their  growth  plans. 


And  they’re  finding,  in  360  banking 
offices  in  14  countries  worldwide, 
specialists  they  can  really  talk  to.’ 

Over  60  years  experience  is  integrated 
into  our  customized  approach  to  banking 
That's  why  we’re  the  bank  that  grants 
more  loans  than  any  other  bank  in  Israel 
And  why  we’re  among  the  world's 
top  50  banks  in  profitability. 

And  that’s  something  to  talk  about. 


Bank  Hapoalim: 


The  bank  to  talk  to. 


Head  Office:  50  Rothschild  Blvd.,Tei  Aviv,  Israel.  Tel:  (03)628111 


New  York  •  Los  Angeles 
Chicago  *  Philadelphia 
Boston  •  Miami  •  Toronto 


Montreal  •  London 
Manchester  •  Paris 
Zurich  •  Luxembourg 


Buenos  Aires  •  Sao  Paulo 
Caracas  *  Mexico  City 
Montevideo  •  Puma  del  Este 


Panama  City. 

And  over  340  branches 
01  the  group  in  Israel. 


Hebrew  vowel  markings.  Pronounced:  Bank  Ha-poh-ah-leem 
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New 
lease 
on  life 

Annual  cargo  turnover, 

efficiency  and  spirits 
are  up  at  Haifa  port, 
now  marking  its  50th 
year  of  operation. 
Ya'acov  Friedler  reports. 


“A  BEAUTIFUL  city  had  been 
built  close  -  to  the  deep  blue  sea. 
Grandiose  piers  and  dams  were  mir¬ 
rored  in  the  water  and  showed  im¬ 
mediately  what  Haifa  had  become:' 
The  safest  and  best  port  in  the 
Mediterranean.  Vessels  of  all  shapes 
and  sizes,  and  of  all  nationalities, 
lay  at  peace  here.” 

Thus  Theodor  Herzl  envisioned 
^aifa  in  1902,  in  his  book, 
xitneuland.  It  took  (6  years  less  for 
Herzl’s  vision  of  Haifa  to  become  a 
reality  than  it  did  for  his  dream  of 
the  establishment  of  a  Jewish  State 
to  be  fulfilled.  In  1932.  exactly  SO 
years  ago  this  month,  Haifa  port 
was  opened. 

Historians  estimate  that  for  well 
over  a  thousand  years,  sailors  have 
sought  shelter  from  the 
southwesterly  gales  of  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  in  the  lee  of  Mount  Carmel, 
now  called  Haifa  Bay.  But  the  first 
mention  of  Haifa  harbour  dates 
back  “only”  to -.104  BCE,  when 
Ptolemy  Lathyrus  of  Cyprus  —  the 
son  of  Cleopatra  —  landed  an  army 

50.000  men  here  to  fight  King 
Alexander  Yanai  who  was  besieging 
Acre.  During  the  construction  of 
the  modem  port  of  Haifa,  in  1929, 
remnants  of  a  Roman  jetty  were 
also  found  there. 

Since  then,  Haifa  port  has  had  its 
ups  and  dqwns,  its  relatively  deep 
and  protected  bay  sought  after  by 
shipping  vessels  —  sometimes  com¬ 
peting  favourably  with  nearby  Acre 
while  at  other  times,  coming  in  se¬ 
cond  best.  The  scale  was  tipped  for 
good  in  1905  with  the  opening  of  the 
Hejaz  Railway  branch  line  from 
Damascus  to  Haifa,  followed  three 


years  later  by  the  building  of  a  new 
jetty  for  the  cargo  arriving  via  the 
new  railroad. 

It  was  20  years  later,  after  the 
British  conquered  the  country  from 
the  Turks,  that  the  Mandatory  con¬ 
sulting  engineer.  Sir  Frederick 
Palmer,  reported  to  the  Palestine 
government  that  Haifa  was  the  most 
suitable  site  along  the  coast  for  a 
deep-water  harbour.  The  British 
needed  such  a  harbour  both  for 
their  own  purposes  as  rulers  of 
Palestine  under  the  League  of  Na¬ 
tions  Mandate,  and  as  a  Mediterra¬ 
nean  outlet  for  the  oil  the  British- 
owned  Iraq  Petroleum  company 
piped  from  that  country. 

The  Palmer  report  was  adopted  in 
1927  and  by  April  1929,  quarries 
were  opened  near  Atiit.  17 
kilometres  south  of  Haifa,  from 
which  stone  was  brought  to  the  har¬ 
bour  site  by  rail.  Palmer  is  still  com¬ 
memorated  in  Haifa  today:  The 
street  leading  to  the  port’s  main 
entrance  —  Palmer's  Gate  —  will 
not  let  him  be  forgotten. 

Today’s  residents ’of  the  city, 
however,  do  not  forgive  him  for  the 
establishment  of  a  port  exactly 
where  bathing  beaches  should  be, 
and  their  indignation  every  summer 
is  hardly  mollified  by  a  prohibitively 
expensive  plan  to  dry  up  the  present 
harbour  basin,  turn  it  back  into  a 
beach,  and  move  the  port  east. 

On  October  31,  1933,  High  Com¬ 
missioner  Sfr  Arthur  Wauchope  of-- 
ficially  declared  the  port  open.  It 
boasted  three  berths  on  the  main 
wharf,  for  three  large  or  four  small 
fre ighlers:  a  15-ton  fixed  derrick; 
two,  five-ton  travelling  gantry 
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Haifa  Municipality 

To  Haifa  Port 
Israel's  main  harbour 

Greetings  and  Congratulations 
on  its  jubilee. 

Arye  Gurel 
Mayor 


cranes:  and  a  15-ton  floating  crane. 
The  Iraq  Petroleum  Company  pipe¬ 
line  was  quickly  brought  into  the 
harbour  and  the  British' exported  oil 
from  it  for  the  first  time  in  1934. 

World  War  11  slowed  down 
development  in  Haifa  port,  and  in 
the  three  years  between  the  end  of 
the  war  and  the  establishment  of  the 
State  of  Israel,  the  port  was  known 
mainly  for  its  “Wharf  of  Tears”  — 
the  main  quay  from  which  the 
British  forces  forcibly  deported  the 
clandestine  immigrants  the  Royal 
Navy  caught  before  their 
ramshackle  vessels  could  reach  the 
shores  of  the  Promised  Land. 

But  it  was  not  long  before  the 
British  themselves  departed  from 
the  same  quay,  making  way  for  the 
Jewish  state  and  a  period  of  rapid 
expansion  and  development  at  the 
Haifa  port. 

At  that  time,  the  port  included 
the  country’s  only  deep-sea  har¬ 
bour.  which  had  to  handle  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  im¬ 
migrants  who  flocked  to  the 
country,  the  goods  needed  to  feed, 
house  and  employ  them,  and  the 
weapons  to  defend  the  new  state. 

New  cargo  handling  equipment 
was  purchased  abroad,  new  wharves 
were  constructed  and  existing 
facilities  were  expanded.  But  ex¬ 
pansion  at  Lhe  port  could  not  keep 
up  with  the  pace  of  development 
within  the  country. 

The  first  major  advance"  ciTrhe  ~ 
when  the  modern,  highly  efficient 
Dagon  silo  was  built  in  the  port  in 
1953.  at  the  initiative  and  under  the 
direction  of  Dr.  Reuben  Hecht, 
founder  of  the  company.  Hecht 
realized  the  need  for  a  silo  as  soon 
as  the  stale  was  established,  and 
started  protracted  negotiations  for 
its  execution  with  the  new  govern¬ 
ment  within  weeks  of  its  establish¬ 
ment.  The  construction  of  the 
Kishon  auxiliary  harbour,  opened  in 
1952,  took  some  of  the  pressure  off 
the  main  port. 

When  the  new  port  was  opened, 
the  British  favoured  cheap  Arab 
labour  and  thousands  of  men  were 
brought  from  the  Khouran  district 
of  Syria  to  work  as  stevedores.  But 
the  authorities  of  the  yishuv  quickly 
-recognized  the  importance  of  put¬ 
ting  Jewish  men  to  work  there  and 
the  “conquest  of  stevedoring” 
became  a  major  challenge  for  the 
young  men  of  Haifa,  as  part  of  the 
“Conquest  of  Work"  campaign  that 


The  British  High  Commissioner  and 
the  remainder  of  the  British  Man¬ 
datory  troops  leave  Israel  through 
Haifa  port  in  May.  1948.  (left)  and  to¬ 
day  at  the  port,  (right)  the  use  of 
container-packed  cargo  means  greater 
efficiency  and  volume  in  cargo  tur- 
no xvr  and fewer  workers.  (Fuchs) 

was  designed,  to  make  the  Jews  of 
Palestine  a  working  people. 

(Jewish  stevedoring  actually  got 
its  biggest  boost  when  the  late  Abba 
Khoushy  —  later  the  mayor  of 
Haifa,  but  at  that  time  a  leader  of 
the  Haifa  Labour  Council  —  went 
to  Salonika  in  Greece  in  the  Thirties 
to  bring  back  dozens  of  professional 
Jewish  stevedores  who  had  been 
working  in  the  big  port  there  for 
generations.) 

The  Iasi  British  authority  control¬ 
ling  the  port  at  Haifa  was  the 
Palestine  Railway.  When  the  British 
left,  port  management  was  set  up 
under  the  newly  formed  Transport 
Ministry.  The  latter  contracted 
work  to  a  Solel  Boneh  (Histadrut) 
subsidiary  called  the  United  Port 
Services  company,  which  provided 
all  stevedoring,  portage  and  other 
necessary  services.  This  company 
was  scandal-ridden  and  widely 
deprecated  for  its  system  of  favour¬ 
ing  (Labour)  party  members  for 
employment  at  a  time  when  the 
country  —  particularly  the  new  im¬ 
migrants  —  was  suffering  from 
chronic  under-employment. 

On  July  I,  1961,  the  Israel  Ports 
Authority,  an  autonomous  govern¬ 
ment  body,  was  set  up  to  manage 
Israel’s  ports.  Seven  years  later,  the 
authority  took  over  all  the  activities 
of  the  United  Port  Services  com¬ 
pany,  which  are  currently  handled 
by  Haifa  port  management. 

-  When  the  management  took  over 
1 5  years  ago.  work  in  the  port  was 
still  done  under  quite  primitive  con¬ 
ditions  and  was  definitely  labour  in¬ 
centive.  The  payroll  included  3,500 
stevedores  plus  administrative  staff, 
and  the  cargo  turnover  totalled  only 
a  little  over  2.5  million  tons  annual¬ 
ly.  Today  —  thanks  to  a  com¬ 
prehensive  modernization  drive  to 
keep  up  with  the'advances  in  ship¬ 
building  and  the  replacement  of 
general  cargoes  by  "unitized” 
cargoes  carried  mostly  in 
specialized  ships  —  the  labour  force 
al  Haifa  port  has  been  reduced  to 
1,100,  while  annual  cargo  turnover 
at  the  port  has  doubled  to  5.2  mil¬ 
lion  tons,  according  to  port 
spokesman,  Yair  Bar-Mashiah. 

The  policy  of  reducing  the  labour 
force  is  still  being  pursued  by  the 
port’s  management,  and  it  is  not  yet 
clear  al  which  level  it  will  finally 
stabilize.  The  goal  is  to  achieve  a 
level  of  800  to  1,000  workers  within 
the  next  five  years. 


The  staff  reduction  was  achieved 
with  the  cooperation  of  the  workers 
and  was  facilitated  by  natural  attri¬ 
tion,  the  elimination  of  jobs  already 
vacated,  an^  through  an  attractive 
early  retirement  scheme  for  redun¬ 
dant  staff.  This  costs  the  Israel  Ports 
Authority  a  lot  of  money  but  is  still 
much  cheaper  than  keeping  people 
on  the  payroll. 

Bar-Mashiah  noted  that  despite 
the  transition  from  labour-intensive 
to  capital-intensive  operations,  the 
cargo-handling  unit  cost  was  con¬ 
siderably  reduced  —  which  the 
management  holds  up  as  a  fine 
achievement. 

Its  modernization  in  equipment 
and  working  methods  has  also 
enabled  Haifa’s  port  to  compete 
with  the  more  modern  Ashdod  har- 
bour,  which  was  opened  in 
November,  1965.  The  loss  of  Haifa’s 
monopoly  as  the  country’s  only 
deep-sea  harbour  (on  the  Mediter¬ 
ranean  coast)  was  duly  noted  by  the 
workers.  But  constant  pay  de¬ 
mands.  disputes  and  strikes,  were 
gradually  replaced  by  workers' 
cooperation  with  management  in  an 
effort  to  make  the  port  more  ef¬ 
ficient  and  this  more  attractive  to 
shippers,  despite  its  relative  dis¬ 
tance  from  the  centre  of  the 
country's  economic  activities.  The 
specialization  of  cargoes,  which  has 
all  but  eliminated  the  hard  physical 
work  of  old-time  stevedoring,  has 
also.played  an  important  role  in  the 
development  of  today’s  excellent 
labour  relations  at  the  port 

The  last  cargo  to  move  into  the 
modem  age  was,  strangely  enough, 
citrus  fruit  —  one  of  this  country’s 
major  exports.  Until  five  years  ago, 
each  of  the  40  to  50  million  cases 
shipped  abroad  every  year  had  to  be- 
handled  by  the  stevedores,  a 
method  that  was  seen  as  belonging 
to  the  "age  of  pyramid-building.” 


To  Haifa  Port 
Authorities 

Best  Greetings  on 
Your  Jubilee 

Unilock  Co.  Ltd. 
Metalock  repairs  of  fractured 
castings  on  cylinder  covers 
and  blocks. 

P.O.B.  167.  Haifa  31001. 
Tel.  04-221183 


ISAAC  POLINOVSKY 

Customs  Clearing  and  International 
Forwarding  Co. 

Congratulations  to  Haifa  Port 
on  its  jubilee. 

1  Palmer's  Gate.  Haifa 

Telex:  46549  Tel.  673240/1.  666903,  644904 


Congratulations  to  Haifa  Port 
on  its  .5 0th  Anniversary 
Kcmpali  Shipping  Ltd. 

131  Bialik  St.,  Ramat  Gan 

Td.  03-739184  Telex  341311 


ZIM-  **♦* 
SERVING  ISRAEL'S  *** 
COMMERCE  □■X 
IN  250  PORTS  7IU 


Since  then,  greater  advances  have 
been  made.  After  a  period  of  trial 
and  error,  over  80  per  cent  of  the 
fruit  is  now  shipped  on  pallets  — 
that  need  almost  no  manual  handl¬ 
ing  —  or  on  trailers  driving  straight 
into  the  holds  of  modem  roll-on. 
roll-ofT  vessels. 

The  increase  in  container-packed 
cargo  has  continued  to  proceed  at  a 
very  fast  rate.  In  1974,  the  Haifa 
port  management  embarked  on  an 
ambitious  scheme  to  develop  a  large 
and  very  modem  container  terminal 
in  the  eastern  part  of  the  harbour, 
on  several  hundred  dunams  of 
ground  that  were  reclaimed  from 
the  sea  and  are  protected  by  a  600- 
metre  extension  of  the  main 
breakwater. 

Work  was  postponed  several 
times  when  the  Treasury  would  not 
approve  the  necessary  investments 
from  the  ports  authority's  own  fund. 
It  is  now  estimated  that  the  terminal 
will  start  operating  in  the  first 
quarter  of  1986,  which  will  once 
again  result  in  a  complete  face-lift 
of  the  port.  The  infrastructure  is 
completed,  the  container  handling 
equipment  has  been  ordered  abroad 
and  is  due  here  within  two  years, 
and  there  is  now  no  reason  for 
further  hold-ups. 

Another  urgent  project  still  tied 
up  by  the  Treasury  is  the  S6  million 
dredging  of  the  Dagon  silo  berth 
aimed  at  enabling  it  to  receive  the 
new .  66,000-ton  grain  ships,  which 
now  bring  in  Israel's  two million 
tons  of  annual  grain  imports.  Hav; 
ing  replaced  the  old  30,000-toh 
fleet,  the  bigger  ships  are  more 
economical  and  will,  most  likely, 


recoup  the  dredging  investment  in  a 
little  more  than  a  year. 

Yet,  although  the  shipping  com¬ 
panies  acquired  the  ships  al  the  in¬ 
sistence  of  the  Ministry  of  Industry 
and  Commerce,  the  Treasury  has 
not  permitted  the  ports  authority  to 
invest  the  money  -for  dredging.  So. 
for  the  time  being  the  big  ships  with 
their  thousands  of  tons  of  grain  first 
berth  at  the  new  container  terminal 
wharf,  which  is  deep  enough  to  take 
them  fully  loaded,  and  must  then 
discharge  a  third  of  their  loads 
laboriously  by  crane.  Only  then  — 
as  their  draught  is  reduced  —  can 
they  berth  at  the  silo  for  the  ef¬ 
ficient  unloading  of  the  remainder 
of  their  cargoes. 

At  the  present  time,  it  is  not  yet 
dear  how  long  the  Treasury  will  al¬ 
low  this  anomaly  to  continue,  but 
even  after  they  “see  the  light,”  it 
will  take  up  to  a  year  to  complete 
the  dredging. 

Finally,  the  Haifa  port  manage¬ 
ment  is  awaiting  Treasury  approval 
for  the  construction  of  a  waiting  hall 
for  its  new  passenger .  terminal, 
which  is  necessary  for  dealing  with 
the  steep  increase  in  passenger  traf¬ 
fic  —  both  by  regular  linen*  and 
cruise  ships  —  that  has  taken  expens, 
who  once  declared  passenger 
shipping  to  be  "dead,"  by  surprise. 

Bending  the  successful  conclu- 
ision  of  .these  three^projects,  Haifa 
-port  at  50  can  look  forward  to  a 
nexv  lease  on  “lire.  ' and  an 
ability  to  keep  up  with  any  new 
technology  shipbuilders  will 
develop  in  the  future. 


ALLALOUF  &CO.  SHIPPING  LTD 

CONGRATULATES  HAIFA  PORT 
ON  ITS  FIFTIETH  ANNIVERSARY 


Tel  Aviv.  6  Engel  St  Tel.  03-622591 
Haifa,  6  Khayat  St  Tel.  04-671742 
Ashdod  Port  (rear  area)  Tel.  055-24541i  24630 
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To  Haifa  Port . 

Management  and  Staff 

Good  Luck  and  Pros  peril y 


A.  Rosenfeld  and  Sons  Ltd. 

Dhalit  Rosenfeld  (Ship  Owners)  Ltd. 


Rom  Yam  Ltd. 

Ship  Repairs 


C otigrdtuiates:  Haifa  Port 
on .  its  jubilee^ 


38  COUNTRIES 
7  CONTINENTS 


CONGRATULATIONSCrrO  HAIFA  PORT - 

'-••••  ON  rrs  JUBILEE 
We  era  represented  in  event  country  in-  the  vvortd 
E.D.S  Tel  Aviv  ^  E,bj^,  New  York  *  ff 

31  Cariebach  St  'f f606-fc28 Corin  Ave.  V  < 

TeL  03 -299642/3  -  Brooklyn  NY..  1 1 208  ?-V 

E-D.S.  Jerusalem  '  Tet  &12)  649-4830  h6usshqlx>- 
Tel.  02-535896  V-  ?°5>?s-frofwv 
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‘Interesting’  oil  prospects 
off  Mediterranean  coast 


Unions  ease  up  on  shippers 
using  flags  of  convenience 


By  CHARLES  HOFFMAN 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

The  continental  shelf  off  Israel's 
Mediterranean  coast  is  not  the 
“hottest  prospect"  for  oil  explora- 
tion,  but  it  contains  some 
“interesting''  subterranean  struc¬ 
tures  where  oil  may  be  trapped,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  latest  newsletter  of 
the  Israel  Institute  of  Petroleum  and 
Energy. 

The  newsletter  quotes  British 
comments  on  the  results  of  a  S3  mil¬ 
lion  seismic  survey  conducted  dur¬ 
ing  the  past  year  by  the  British  firm 
Horizon.  The  results  were 
presented  recently  to  the  represen¬ 
tatives  of  about  a  dozen  lafge  inter¬ 
national  oil  companies. 

The  agreement  between  Horizon 
and  the  Israel  National  Oil  Com¬ 
pany  stipulates  that  Horizon,  which 
paid  for  the  survey,  has  the  right  to 
sell  the  data  collected  on  offshore 
underground  formations  to  firms  in¬ 
terested  in  drilling  for  oil. 

Several  offshore  wells  close  to  the 


coastline  were  drilled  in  the  early 
and  mid-1970s,  and  only  one  turned 
up  oil,  although  not  in  commercial 
quantities.  The  Horizon  survey  was 
conducted  farther  out  in  deeper 
water  where  offshore  drilling  would 
be  more  expensive. 

The  newsletter  also  provides 
details  about  Israel's  purchase  of 
500,000  tons  of  oil  from  Norway's 
North  Sea  fields.  The  SI06m.  con¬ 
tract  calls  for  the  Norwegian  state 
oil  company  to  sell  oil  at  S30  a  bar¬ 
rel  to  Israel  through  the  Delek  oil 
company.  This  comprises  about  7 
per  cent  of  Israel's  oil  imports  for 
this  year. 


30%  more  roads  begun 

Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Building  starts  for  new  roads 
were  up  by  30  per  cent  in  the  first 
si.x  months  of  this  year,  -compared 
with  the  second  half  of  1982,  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  Central  Bureau  of 
Statistics. 


Today  Israel  welcomes 
the  most  modem 
wide-body  plane: 
the  Swissair 
Airbus  A310. 


By  YA'ACOV  FRIED LER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

HAIFA.  —  The  International  Tran¬ 
sport  Workers  Federation  (ITF)  will 
no  longer  seek  to  force  shipowners 
who  operate  under  flags  of  con¬ 
venience  to  sign  the  “punitively 
high"  ITF  wage  contract  for  their 

crews. 

At  the  ITF's  congress  in  Madrid 
last  week  it  was  decided  to  cancel 
the  severe  measures  against 
shipowners  seeking  to  escape  their 
own  countries'  regulations  on  ship 
registration  taxes  and  crew  pay. 

The  decision  was  taken  largely 
because  of  the  continuing  deep 
depression  in  shipping,  which  has 
put  thousands  of  seamen  out  of 
work. 

The  wage  contract  measure  had 
been  aimed  at  making  it  not  worth 
the  shipowners’  while  to  employ 
cheap  labour  from  underdeveloped 
countries.  Captain  Ephraim  Mar¬ 
co  vitz,  secretary  of  the  Marine  Of¬ 
ficers  Union,  told  The  Jerusalem 
Post  yesterday.  Marcovitz,  who  had 
just  returned  from  the  Madrid  con¬ 
gress,  said  the  ITF  would  now  agree 
to  contracts  in  line  with  the  official 
wage  rates  in  the  countries  of  either 


Thousands  expected  at  medical  exhibition 


From  tomorrow,  Tuesday,  you  can  fly  daily  by 
Swissair’s  new  Airbus  A310  from  Tel  Aviv  to 
Switzerland  and  back  again.  Accompanied  by 
Swiss  hospitality.  In  other  words,  you  receive  all 
your  meals  served  on  genuine  china  with  real 
cutlery  and  have  your  wine  poured  into  glasses. 
And  during  the  whole  flight  you  are  not  just  waited 
on  by  the  Cabin  Crew  but  really  looked  after. 
Tomorrow  you  will  Find  out  on  this  page  more 
about  the  exact  departure  and  arrival  times  and 
possible  connecting  flights  in  Switzerland. 


By  AARON  SITTNER 
Jerusalem  Post  Reporter 

Between  18,000  and  20,000 
persons  from  Israel  and  abroad  are 
expected  to  visit  the  four-day 
Medax-83  exhibition  opening  today 
at  Binyenei  Ha'uma  in  Jerusalem, 
according  to  a  spokesman  for  Stier 
Group,  die  Tei  Aviv  international 
congress  organizing  firm. 

More  than  120  manufacturers, 
importers  and  suppliers  of  phar¬ 
maceuticals  and  medical  equip¬ 
ment,  supplies  and  instrumentation 
—  representing  approximately  1,000 
producers  of  such  goods  —  are  par¬ 
ticipating. 

Running  parallel  with  the  exhibi¬ 
tion  is  the  Third  Israel  Medical 


swtssair 
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The  Jewish  Agency 

Israel  Education  Fund  of  the  United  Jewish  Appeal 
TENDER  NO.  8 1/469/83 

1.  THE  JEWISH  AGENCY  (hereinafter  the  Agency)  invites  lenders  Emm  building 
contractors  for  the  construction  of  a: 

SENIOR  CITIZENS  CENTRE  EN  ACRE 

WITHIN  THE  FRAMEWORK  OF  PROJECT  RENEWAL 

2.  The  projected  construction  is  335  sq.m. 

3.  Conditions  of  the  tender  as  well  as  all  other  pertinent  information  can  be  obtained 
from  Monday.  Oct.  31,  1983  from  the  Agency.  17  Kaplan  Street.  Tel  Aviv,  room  7J7 
between  9.00  a.m.- 12.00  noon,  against  a  non-refundabla  deposit  of  IS  3,500. 

4.  A  special  tour  of  the  construction  site  for  contractors  will  be  held  on  Tuesday.  Nov.  8. 
1983,  departing  at  12  noon  from  the  Engineer’s  Office  at  the  Acre  Municipality.  • 

5.  Rids  should  be  submitted  not  later  t ban  i  .00  p.m.  on  Wednesday.  Nov.  23. 1083  Bt  the 
address  mentioned  in  paragraph  3  above. 

6.  Conditions  of  payment,  in  cash,  to  be  arranged  according  to  the  contract  to  be  signed. 

7 .  This  tender  is  open  only  to  contractors  registered  in  accordance  with  the  Act  regarding 
Registration  of  Contractors  for  the  execution  of  Engineering  and  Construction  Works 
1969,  such  contractors  to  abide  by  requirements  of  the  Act  and  to  be  eligible  to  carry 
out  the  works  as  specified. 

B.  The  Agency  does  not  undertake  to  accept  the  lowest  or  any  other  bid. 
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I0NE-AND-0NE  CROSSWORD! 
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ACROSS 

il&14  Understudy's  name  sud¬ 


denly  in  lights  and  fortu¬ 
nately  twinkling  (5,  4) 


nately  twinkling  (5,  4) 

4  Have  a  brush  with  it  after 
awkward  meal  in  a  sitting 
position  (9) 

-3  Upset,  sick  at  heart,  rushed 
round  (7) 

11  Drunken  Pygmalion  professor 
sounding  weary  (ft) 

12  Primate  cross,  it  sounds  like! 


pique  (4)  ,  . 

13  Sulphur  on  water  giving' 
angW  *the  wind  up  (5) 

14  See  1 

17  Putting  a  curse  on ‘the  wrong 
parson?  (8,  5) 

19  Head  firm  where  the  privi¬ 
leged  sit  on  board  (8,  *5) 

VI  &  22  Daring  verses  and 
sketches  not  lightly  commit¬ 
ted  to  paper  (4,  5) 

VS  A  draught  for  smokers  (4) 

28  Half  nobility  nursing  air  of 
importance  in  E.  Africa  (7) 
■27  Spun  yam  (7) 

28  Skilfully  beaten,  and  not  only 
at  indoor  games  (9) 

■29  Ruder  management-  engraved 
in  Germany's  past  (5) 


DOWN 

IGone  down  in  naval  history 
(4,  2,  3) 

2  Oriental  characters  put  down 
like  this  (7) 

3&  6  Christmas  records  may 
make  .the  sparks  fly  <4,  4) 

5  Pittifcoat  management  that 
sounds  bad  as  a  rule  (13) 

6  See  -3  ,,  . 

7  High-powered  traveller  com- 
ingTound  by  way  of  a  hiH  ... 
(7) 

8  ...calling  for  a  man  wbo  fees 
got  ’the  message  (5) 

10  At  least  the  hangeT-on  *feas 
one  reliable  quality  (13) 

15  Arms  order  that's  not  on  the 
level  (5) 

16  Fifth  grade  can  set  one's 
teeth  on  eflge  (5) 

18  He  acts  a  bonny  prince  (9) 

19  Big  fiddler  living  like  a 
henriit?  (7) 

■20  Hold  up  of  potted  lobster  (Ti 

21  Bar  one  little  woman  for  con¬ 
stantly  strumming  fingers 

24  &  25  Dirty  'blow  for  the 
mdh  at  the  Wheel  (4,  4) 


r  EMERGENCY 
PHARMACIES 


H 

FIRST  AID 


Jerusalem:  Dcutsch.  S3  Mea  Shearim.  287963. 
Balsam.  Sulah  Eddin.  27231S.  Shu’afai. 
Shu’afai  Road.  810108.  Dar  Eldawa.  Herod's 
Gate.  282058. 

Tri-ATh:  Lev  Hair.  69  Eh  ad  Ha'am.  613862. 
Kupai  Hoiim  MeuhedcL  15  Sprinzak,  265200. 
Prtah-TlkTa:  Pinsker.  2  Pinsker.  910505. 
Netanya:  Itamar.  82  Petah-Tikva,  40967. 
Haifa:  Yavne.  7  Ibn  Sina.  672288.  Pentagon, 
K.  Moukin.  711490. 


Phone  numbers:  Jeruaiera.  Tel  Aviv.  Haifa,  — 
101.  Dan  Region  iRamat  Gas.  Bnei  Brak, 
Givatavlm)  —  7811 II. 

Ashdod  2222  Nazareth  54J33 

Ashkelon  23333  Neianva  23333 

Bat  Yum  58555/6  Peiah  Tikva  912333  - 

Bearsheba  78333  Rchovoi  054-5 1 333 

Eilat  "2333  Rishon  LcZion  942333 

Hadcra  223J3  Safcd  30333 

Hdon  803 1 3*.  Tiberias  20111 

Nahariva  923333 


DUTY  HOSPITALS 


Jaraaalcfli:  Bikur  Hoiim  (pediatrics),  Hadas- 
sah  E.K.  (internal,  surgery,  orthopedics. 
E.N.T.).  Misgav  Ladach  (obstetrics).  Shaare 
Zedek  (ophthalmology). 

Td-Avtv:  Rokah  (pediatrics,  internal,  sur- 
geryl. 

Netanja:  Laniado  (obstetrics,  internal, 
pediatrics,  gynecology,  surgery). 


Magen  David  .Adorn  fin l  aid  centres  are  open 
Irom  S  p.m.  to  7  a.m.  Emergency  home  calls 
by  doctor*  at  fixed  rites.  Sick  Fund  members 
should  enquire  about  rebate. 

Rape  Crisis  Centre  (24  hours  i.  for  help  call  Tel 
Avfr.  1  234819.  Jerusalem  — 810110,  and  Haifa 
88791. 

•■Eran”  —  Mental  Health  First  Aid,  Tel.s 
Jerusalen  669911.  Tel  Aviv  253311.  Haifa 
538888.  Beersheba4Slll.  Netanya 35316. 


POLICE 
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Dial  100  hi  most  parts  of  the  country.  In  Tiberias 
dial  924444,  Kirvat  Sbrnnna  40444, 


24-HOURS  FLIGHT 
INFORMATION  .SERVICE 
Call  03-972484 
(multi-line ) 
ARRIVALS  ONLY 
(TAPED  MESSAGE) 
03-295555  (20  lines) 


QUICK  CROSSWORD  |  streamers 

ACROSS  l?^dyab°“C 

5  Working  at-  U  Pure 


14  One  of  Cinque  porta 

26  Courage 

27  Advertisement 
18  Cushion 

20  Reside 

24  Embitter 

25  A  French  wine 

26  Naval  escort  vessel 

27  Banquet 
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DOWN 

nil-will 

2  Nozzle 

3  Conveniently  near 

4  Robust 

5  Antiquated 

7  Una's  nice  (auag-) 

12  Surfeit  of  words 

13  Solicitous 

14  Corded  doth 

15  Objective  ,s* 
19  Chain  to  the  bottom 
21  Test  genuineness 
23  Dishless  meat-pie 
23  A  merrymaking 


Your  money  and  your  questions 


the  owners  or  the  crews. 

He  said  that  seamen’s  delegates 
from  various  countries,  including 
Israel,  had  unsuccessfully  tried  to 
block  the  change.  He  was  now  con¬ 
cerned  that  Israeli  owners  would 
also  try  to  exploit  the  new  rules  to 
man  ships  with  cheaper  crews. 
“We  shall  have  to  find  .ways  of 
fighting  such  ah  eventuality,''  he 
said. 

His  union  had  been  among  the 
more  militant  in  enforcing  the  ITF 
regulations  on  flag  of  convenience 
ships  that  called  in  Israeli  ports,  by 
virtue  of  its  ability  to  stop  them 
from  entering  or  leaving  the  port  by 
refusing  them  the  services  of  the 
port  pilots,  who  are  union  members. 

Flags  of  convenience,  mainly 
those  of  Liberia  and  Panama,  are 
flown  on  thousands  of  ships 
worldwide  by  owners  who  take  ad¬ 
vantage  of  these  countries'  cheaper 
ships’  registration  fees  and  less 
stringent  control  of  crew  sizes  and 
pay. 

Israeli  owners  also  use  the  flags  of 
convenience  for  political  reasons,  to 
enter  ports  in  countries  that  have  no 
relations  with  Israel  and  might 
block  the  Israeli  flag. 


QUESTION:  I  am  confused  about 
the  rate  of  interest  charged  by  the 
banks.  Is  k  really  180  percent? 

ANSWER:  Banks  charge  interest 
on  a  quarterly  basis.  If  taken  on  a 
quarterly  basis  the  interest  rate  is  45 
per  cent,  which  if  annualized  comes 
to  442  per  cent. 

QUESTION:  What  are  the  yields 
to  be  expected  from  bank  duties, 
Gllboa,  dollar  linked  bonds,  and 
Patna  deposits? 

ANSWER:  At  current  price 
levels  the  bank  dares  offer  a  dollar 
yield  of  9.6  per  cent.  Gil  boa  deben¬ 
tures  are  traded  at  a  dollar' yield  of 
7.5  per  cent  net,  while  Patam 
deposit  accounts  yield  4  per  cent 
net.  _ 

QUESTION:  Can  yon  describe 
the  share  transaction  between  FUJI 
and  the  Israel  Dbcontt  Bank. 

ANSWER:  FIBI  entered  into 
agreement  with  the  Israel  Discount 
Bank  on  July  31,  1983  whereby 
FIBI,  as  part  of  an  exchange  of 


Berma  shoe  firm 
back  in  business 


'Week,  sponsored  by  the  Israel 
Medical  Association's  World  Fel¬ 
lowship  College  of  Medical  Educa¬ 
tion.  The  “week"  will  consist  of 
three -and-a-half  days  of  lectures, 
workshops  and  seminars  conducted 
by  specialists  from  Israel  and 
overseas. 

Approximately  40  Israeli  medical 
speciality  fraternities  will  also  hold 
their  annual  conventions  at 
Binyenei  Ha'uma  and  the  nearby 
Hilton  Hotel  this  week.  Among  the 
organizations  are  the  Surgeons  As¬ 
sociation,  Vascular  Surgery  League, 
Industrial  Medicine  Association, 
Nuclear  Medicine  Guild,  and  the 
Nephrology  and  Hypertension 
Society. 


Jerusalem  Poet  Reporter 

HAIFA.  —  Six  months  after  the 
local  Berma  shoe  factory  closed 
down  “because  it  was  easier  to  im¬ 
port  and  Mil  Italian  shoes  than  to 
compete  with  them,"  the  firm  is 
again  making  shoes. 

Berma  owner  Meir  Berkowiztold 
The  Jerusalem  Post  that  initially  the 
•shoes  are  being  made  according  to 
Berma  design  and  specifications  by 
local  sub-contractors.  Shortly, 
however,  Berkowiz  intends  to 
reopen  the  factory  and  re-engage 
over  half  the  50  workers  who  were 
dismissed  in  April.  He  is  now  also 
making  men’s  shoes  instead  of  just 
women’s  shoes,  and  expects  to  ex¬ 
pand  the  staff  later. 

Berkowiz  said  as  a  result  of  the 
recent  big  devaluation  he  can  retail 
the  shoes  at  20  to  30  per  cent  below 
the  price  of  Italian  imports. 
Customers  had  pressed  him  to 
resume  production,  he  added. 

Meanwhile  the  company  has  ac¬ 
quired  a  third  retail  store  here  for 
direct  to  customer  sale,  in  addition 
to  marketing  the  shoes  in  other 
cities. 


WHATS0N 


Notices  m  this  feature  are  charged  at 
IS282.00  per  line  including  VAT;  insertion 
every  day  costs  IS554S  including  VAT.  par 
month.  Copy  accepted  at  offices  of  The 
Jerusalem  Post  and  alt  recognized  adver¬ 
tising  agents. 


Jerusalem 

MUSEUMS 

brad  Museum.  Opening  Exhibition:  David 
Bomberg  in  Palestine,  1923-1927.  GMthvfag 
Exhibitions:  Moritz  Oppcnbcim,  first  Jewish 
Painter.  Tip  of  the  Iceberg  No.  2,  New  Ac*' 
quisitions  of  Israeli  Art  Mario  Merz.  Italian, 
artist.  China  and  the  Islamic  World,  ceramic 
influences  (until  31.10);  Oil  Lamp  Section? 
Permanent  Collection  of  Judaica,  Art  and 
Archaeology:  Primitive  Art;  Looking  at  Pic¬ 
tures;  Permanent  Exhibit  in  Pre-history  Halt1, 
Contemporary  Israeli  Art.  Special  ExUMts: 
Yehoshuu  Neustein,  Drawings  1983.  Torah 
Finiuis  (Rrmonim)  produced  in  San'a  by 
Yemenite  Jewish  goldsmiths  at  beginning  of 
20th  century.  Rockefeller  Mourn;  Judean 
Kingdom  Fortress  at  Kadesh  Bantea; 
Wonderful  World  of  Paper  (Paley  Centre  next 
to  Rockefeller  Museum). 

YMtiag  Honrs:  Main  Museum  10-5.  At  11: 
Guided  tour  in  English.  3.30:  Children’s  IHo, 
"TrorT.  4:  Story-telling  hour  Tor  children  aged 
7-9.  8.30:  Concert.  Beethoven  Sonatas  for 
Violin  and  Piano. 


CONDUCTED  TOURS 
HADASSAH  —  Guided  tour  of  all  installa- 
lions  *  Hourly  tours  at  Kjryal  Hadassah  and 
Hadassuh  Mt.  Scopus.  *  Information,  reserva¬ 
tions:  02-4(6333,  02-42627 1. 

Hebrew  University: 

1.  Tours  in  English  at  9  and  It  am.  from  Ad¬ 
ministration  Building,  Givat  Ram  Campus. 
Buso  9  and  28. 

2.  Mount  Scopus  tours  II  a.m.  from  the 
Bronfman  Reception  Centre,  Sherman 
Building.  Buses  9  and  28  to  last  stop.  Further 
details:  Tel:  02-88281 9. 

American  Mbrtdri  Women.  Free  Morning 
lours  —  H  Alkjlai  Street.  Jerusalem.  TeL  02- 
699222. 


Tel  Aviv 


MUSEUMS 

Tel  Aviv  Mnsenm.  Exhibition:  Fanny 
Leitersdorf.  Israeli  fashion  designer.  Micha 
Kirthner.  Photographs.  Henry  Cartier- 
Bresson.  Photographer.  Picasso,  Suite  Vollard. 
A.R.  Penck,  Expedition  to  the  Holy  Land. 
Seventeenth  Century  Dutch  and  Flemish 
Painting.  Eighteenth  Century  Italian  Painting. 
Impressionism  and  Post-Impressionism,, 
Twentieth  Century  Art  in  Europe  and  United 
Suues.  Archipenko,  Early  Works  (910-1921. 
Selection  of  Israeli  Art  from  Museum  Collec¬ 
tion. 

VfafOng  Haora:  Fri.  dosed.  SaL  10-12.  Sun.- 
Thur.  >0-10.  Helen  Rubinstein  Pirtflon. 
Vbttfag  hoars:  Sun.-Thur.  9-1;  5-9.  SaL  10-2, 
Fri.  closed. 


CONDUCTED  TOURS 

American  Mho-add  Wanes.  Free  Morning 

Tours  —  Tel  Aviv.  Tel.  220187,  243106. 

'  W1ZO:  To  visit  our  projects  call  Tel  Aviv, 
232939:  Jerusalem,  226060;  Haifa,  89537. 
PIONEER  WOMEN— NA'AMAT.  Morning 
tours.  Cull  for  reservations:  Tel  Aviv,  256096. 


Haifa 

What’s  Ob  la  Htafik.  dfaf  M-44M46. 


YESTERDAY'S  SOLUTION 
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QUICK  SOLUTION 


ACROSS:  1  Idol,  1  Thoughts,  ,| 
Alien.  IB  Regnant,  UTkL  U 

Orchestra,  14  Dtow.  »  Streak 

IS  Imprisons,  20  Sad,  22  Iterate,  23 


Realm,  25  Serpents.  28  -Lean, 
down:  1  inapt,  2 ,0bL  4  Horace, 
5  Uoguent.  6  Heartless,  7  Setback, 


5  Uoguent.  B  Heartless,  »  SWbafifc. 
8  Undo.  12  -  Disappear,  14  Dairies. 
15  Animate.  XJ  Potent.  1*  Sort,  a 

Demon.  24  Axe.  .  .  . 


shares,  would  receive  Discount 
Bank  shares  for  shares  of  the  First 
International  Bank  of  Israel. .  FIBI 
has  announced  that  as  a  result  of  re¬ 
cent  events  it  Is  examining  the  deal 
to  determine  whether  it  is  still  in 
force.  Discount,  for  its  part,  has  said 
it  considers  the  deal  as  being  in 
force.  In  the  meantime  the  transac- , 
tion  has  only  been  partially  com¬ 
pleted  and  is  due  to  be  finalized  by 
December  31  of  this  year. 

QUESTION:  What  are  the  most 
recent  figures  for  the  devaluation  of 
the  shekel  as  related  to  the  eost-of- 
Hving  Index? 

ANSWER:  The  shekel  as  of  Oc¬ 
tober  27  and  since  the  beginning  of 
the  year  has  been  devalued  by  I4S.6 
per  cent  against  the  dollar.  The 
cost-of-living  index,  taking  into  ac¬ 
count  an  estimated  rise  of  20  per 
cent  for  October,  has  advanced  by 
124.2  per  cent  since  the  beginning 
of  the  year.  To  put  it  differently,  SI 
held  since  the  beginning  of  the  year, 


wheri  adjusted  for  the  of 
cost-of-living  bavc 

yielded  9.4  per  cent-  ~ 

QUESTION:  Wwddyou 
part  of  an  Investment  portfoMo  wU£ 
was  primarily  made  up  of 

*hANSWER:  If  a  portfolio  has 
value  of  more  than  IS  1-0  rmJJion,_as- 
suming  that  the  portfolio  is  held  w  a 
joint  account,  there  is  a  strong  case 
for  diversification.  It  is  not  easy  to 
accept  an  immediate  loss,  but  if  one 
does  sell  bank  shares  one  should 
consider  what  the  yield  will  be  from 
the  alternative  investment.  One 
should  keep  in  mind  that  in  a  joint 
account  the  holders  may  establish 
savings  schemes,  in  the  order  of 
IS  1.0m.,  whose  terms  allow  for  a 
fair  exchange  of  bank  shares  for  a 
doliar-linked  investment. 
Therefore,  initial  consideration 
should  be  given  to  diversifying  sums 
in  excess  of  the  first  ISl.Om.  held,  m 
bank  shares. 


Tarafll  upgraded  to  Euromed  member 


JeruMkm  Post  Reporter 

TEL  AVIV.  —  Israel’s  status  in 
Euromed,  the  council  of  American 
Chambers  of  Commerce  in  Europe 
and  the  Mediterranean,  has  been 
upgraded  from  observer  to  full 
member. 

%This  was  .reported  yesterday  by 
Nina  Admoni,  executive  director  of 
the  Israel-U.S.  Chamber  of  Com¬ 
merce,  who  recently  returned  from 
the  group’s  annual  meeting  in 
Athens. 

The  next  meeting  of  the  group 
will  be  held  next  fall  in  Israel. 
“About  100  persons  from  member 
countries  are  expected  to  attend,  in¬ 
cluding  not  only  the  American  Em¬ 
bassy  commercial  counsellors  in 
Euromed,  but  also  members  from 
Asia,  Africa  and  from  the  U.S. 
Department  of  Commerce,”  she 
said. 

Israel’s  admission  to  Euromed 
received  the  support  of  Egypt  at  the 


TELEVISION 


EDUCATIONAL: 

8.40  Maibs  6  9.00  Language  and  Com¬ 
munication  3-5  9.2S  English  6  10.00 
Geography  5-6  10.30  Rega  and  DodG 
11.00  Citizenship  11.25  Edgiisii  5  11.45 
EngJ»h  7  12.05 .  English  8  12  30  Hqgb 
School  Literature  1 3.00  Science  7-12 13  JO 
Musk  14.55  Surprise  Train  15.20  Touch 

15.45  Fallow  Me  —  English  Tor  Adnits 
16.00  The  Hiatt  (part  9)  16-25  Samsum 
Street  17.00  A  New  Evening  —  live 
magtuine 

CHILDREN'S  PROGRAMMES: 

17.30  DiTTrent  Strokes;  Memories 
18.00  Friendly  Sketches  . 
ARABIC’LANGUAGE  programmes 

18.30  News  roundup 
18.32  Sports 

19.27  Programme  Trailer 
19  JO' News 

HEBREW  PROGRAMMES  resume  u 
20.00  with  a  news  roundup 
20.02  Fame:  A  Tough  Act  to  Follow 
20.50  Beauty  Spot 
21.00  Mabot  Newsreel 

21.30  Tati  —  new  comedy  series;  The 
Apartment 

21 .55  This  is'  the  Time 

22.45  Strangers  —  British  suspense  series 
starring  Don  Hcadcnan^  Dcaah  Blanch, 
Fiona  Mollison  and  Mark  McManus: 
Armed  and  Dangerous 

23J5  News 

JORDAN  TV  (unofficial): 

17J0  Cartoons  18.00  French  Hour  18 JO 
(JTV  3)  Little  House  on  the  Prairie  19.00 
News  in  French  1 9  JO  News  in  Hebrew 
20.00  News  in  Arabic  20 JO  Benson  21J0. 
Nancy  Astor  22.00  News  in  English  22.15 
The  A -Team 


ON  THE  AIR 


Voice  of  Music 

6.02  Musical  Clock 

7.07  HunduJ;  Rodrigo  Dances;  Neroda; 
Trumpet  Concerto;  Scarlatti-Tom maslnfc 
The  GiM>d-lempered  Women;  Mozart; 
Violin  Sunutu  No.  26,  K.378  (Stern,  Zakin): 
Komgold:  Violin  Concerto  (Periraan); 
Holst:  Th«i  Planets  (Gibson);  Beethoven: 
Serenade.  OpJS  (Zukerman,  Zukcrman, 
Tree):  Johunn-Kaspar  Merz:  Hungarian 
Fantasy:  f.r&a:  Piano  Concerto  No.i 
(Ruhinstcin,  .Wallenstein);  Brahms:- 
Clurinel  Quintet.  Op.!  15;  Tchaikovsky: 
Symphony  No. 5  (Vienna  Philharmonic) 
I2JOO  John  Williams,  guitar  —  works  by 
Scarlatti.  Castelnuavo-Tedesco.  Brahms 
and  Arnold 

13.05  Musical  Greetings 
I5.D0  The  History  of  Music 
15.15  Youth  Programme 

16.30  The  Jerusalem  Symphony  orchestra 
—  Yohanan  Boehm:  Symphony  No.I 
(David  Sbulion);-  Schumann;  Piano 
Concerto  (Arieh  Vardi,  Shmuel  Fried¬ 
man):  Prokofiev:  Excerpts  from  Romeo 
and  Juliet  (Sidney  Harth) 

18.00  Piano  Music 

19.05  Famoas  Artists  In  Historical 
Recordings  (repeat) 

*>.00  Jewish  Folklore  ' 

20.30  The  Austrian  Radio  Symphony 
Orchestra.  'Christ obai  HaMfrer  conduc¬ 
ting:  with  Martin  Hazelboeck,  organ  — 
Handel:  Organ  Concerto  in  D  Minor; 
ChriyiobaJ  Holfller:  Fantasy  on  a  Theme 
by  Handel,  for  Strings;  W.  Albright:  8ao- 
chanuic  for  Organ  and  Orchestra  (1981); 
Halfficn  Sinfonia  Ricercatft  for  Organ 


CINEMAS 


JERUSALEM  4,  7,  9 
Men:  Damn  do  Lotacao;  Umm:  War 
Games:  Kflr:  Flash  Dance; '  MkdMh  - 
Merry  Christmas  Mr.  Lawrenee  6.45, 
9.15;  Orgll!  J.C  Superstar;  Orioa:  Bine 
Thunder  4,  6  JO,  9 ;  Oraa:  A  Man  Called  r 
Trinity:  Roe:  Local  Hero;  Sereadar:  Beat 
*  Little  -  Whorehouse  in  Texas  7.  9.15-' 
Binyenei  Hn’nmai  Draughtsman^' 
Contract  7,  9;  Ooeau  One:  Time  Sortcffo. 
7;. Days  of  Heaven  9.30:  Hnnwithrmin- 
Edipo  Re  7;  Big  Sleep  7J0ftniainjalIV 
Hungerjahre  9  JO:  land  Msi»nii?EnE 
Kaspar  Hauser  6,  8  JO 
TEL  AVIV  4J0,  7.1S,  9 JO 
Allenby:  Meat  Bath  4 JO.  7.11k  9.30;  Be*. 
Yehuda:  Jinxed:  Om  it  Trading  Place* 
4J0.  7,  9,30;  Chen  1:  Officer  .an*;- 
Gentleman  4.30,  \9M\  Om*.  3?' Bfale 
Thunder  4  JO.  7.  9.30;  Own  3 :  Cannery'' 
Row  4.30,  7.05, 9J0;  Life  of  Brian  tOJO,.  - 
1.30:  Chen  5:  Sophie’s  Choice  6*0.9.20;  - 
Annie  Hail  10.30. 1 .30:  Cfnean  Odes  Mad 
Mission:  Drive-In:  Midnight  Express  7.1J, 
9.30:  Mttppeu.  in  Hollywood  5.30;  Sex  . 

film,  midnight;  EbAbr  Dam  a  do  Lotacao;  . 
Cat:  My  Favourite  Year;  Gordon:  Dan  ton 
4 JO,  7,'  9.30:  Hot i  -Breathless;  Ur  I; 

.  Local-  Herod. 30.  AjO.  7.15.430; Xe*  II: 
D4y  of  Zinc  1.30,  4.30,  7.15. 930, '  Union  / 

Young  Frankenstein  4.3Q..7,'$L30;  Maxim: 


Athens  meeting,  while  Morocco  did 
not  attend.  The  other  member 
countries  are:  Austria,  Belgium, 
France,  Germany,  Greece,  Ireland, 
Italy,  the  Netherlands,  Portugal, 
Spain,  Switzerland  and  the  United 
Kingdom.  Sweden  and  Finland  at¬ 
tend  the  meetings  as  observers. 


EL  A1  claims  record 

TEL  AVIV.  -  0  A1  yesterday 
claimed  it  had  set  a  world  record  for 
carrying  cargo  in  a  passenger  plaj"* 
over  the  Atlantic.  The  airline  said 
that  on  October  23,  Boeing  747  on 
Flight  015  from  London  to  New 
York  carried  31J  tons  of  cargo  in 
addition  to  400  passengers  and  their 
luggage. 

Planes  usually  carry  some  20  to  22 
tons,  bu*  the  introduction  of  new 
pallets  has  made  it  possible  to  in¬ 
crease  by  25  per  cent  the  weight  of 
cargo  carried  under  the  passenger 
compartment,  the  airline  said. 


and  Orchestra  (Premiere);  De  Falla:  3  , 
Danm  from  The  Three-Cornered  Hat; 
Recital  from  the  Schubcrtiada  in  f 
Hofaenenw.  Austria  —  Arlene  .Auger,  - 
soprano.  Francisco  Areuo.  tenor,  Irving 
Gage,  piano  —  Schubert  Liedcr 
23.00  Contemporary  Music  —  Yancov 
Gilboa:  Three  Vocalises  on  Peter 
Breughel  (Emily  Berendsen.  Joan  Franks- 
WilluinM;  Ami  Maayani:  Sonata  for 
.'Violin  Solo  (Lydia  Mor.dkovich); 
Francois- Bernard  Mash:  OdicL  Op.35 
(PrankvWitliaim):  Christobal  Hal  flier 
Ode  ( Ensemble .  with  Sura  Fuxon- 
Hu)man.  piano) '  • 

ro.in,,Muvc  from  the  Distant  Past 


First  Programing 
6.03  Programmes  for-Olim 
■  7.30  Light  Classical  Music  —  Works  by 
Cherubini  Vivaldi  Chopin.  Grieg.  Liszt 
and  others 

9.30  Programme  in  Easy  Hebrew  _ 

10.05  Encounter  —  live  family  magazine^ 

1 1. 10  Elementary  School  Broadcasts 

11.30  Education  for  all 
-12.05  Sephardi  songs 
13.00  News  in  English 

1 3 JO  News  in  French 
14.05  Children’s  programmes 
15.53  Notes  on  a  New  Book 
16.05  Afternoon  Classics 
17.12  Jewish  Ideas 
17,20  Everyman's  University 
'18.05  Speakers  Podium  (repeat) 

18.47  Bible  Reading  —  Chronicles  II,  3 
19.05  Reflections  an  (he  Portion  of  the 
Week 

19.30  Propummcs  for  Olim 
22.05  Talk  on  habichlc  matters 

23.05  Every  Man  has  a  Star  -  with 
astfoiogiat  flan  Pecker 


Second  Programme 


7.00  This  Morning  —  news  magazine 
8.05  first  Thing  —  with  Ehud  Manor 

10.10  All  Siades  of  the  Network  —  morn¬ 
ing  magazine 

12,05  Open  Une  —  news  and  music 
f  3.00  Midday  —  news  commentary,  music 

1 14.10  A  Taste  of  Honey 
'16:10  Questions  and  Answers  on  habchic 
matters 

17.  (0  Economics  Magazine 

17  J5  Of  Men  and  figures  —  economics 

magazine 

18.05  Safe  Journey 

19-05  Today  —  radio  newsreel 

19.30  Law  and  Justice  Magazine 
20.05  Caniuriul  Music 

22.05  Folksongs 

2J.05  Treasure  Hunt  —  radio  game 

Army 

15.06  Muming  Sounds 

6.30  University  on  the  Air 

7.07  “707"  —  with  Alex  Anski  ** 

8.05  Morning  Newsreel 

9.05  Right  Now  —  with  Michael" 

Hajidebuliz 

11.05  Israeli  Winter  —  with  Eli  Yisraeli  ” 
13.05  Two  Huun  T 

15.05  What's  Wrong?  —  with  Erez  Tai  - 
163)5  Four  in  the  Afternoon  ~ 

17.05  Evening  Newsreel 
18.05  Army  and  Defence  Magazine 
19.05  Music  Today  —  music  magazine 
20.05  Israeli  Rock  ■ 

21.00  Mobat  —  TV  Newsreei 
21 JS  University  on  the  Air  (repeat) 

22.05  Popular  songs 

23.05  With  Tank  Corps  Instructresses 
(repeat) 

00.05  Night  Birds  —  songs,  chat  with  YaeJ 
Dan 


War  Games 4.39, 4.30, 7, 


9J0:  Pwb:  Nagua  10,  12.2.  4,  7.15,  9.30; 
IJte:  m*?Y  Christmas  Mr.  Lawrence; 
SMtefe  Flash  Danee  4.15'.-7.15.  9.30; 
Stedki:  Class;  Tchelct:  Soldier  Binyamin 
4J0,  7.  9 JO;  Td  Arfrr  Concrete  Jungle; 
Td  Aviv  Mnanm:  Yd;  Zafbe:  To  Begfo 
Again;  Tram;  Eighty  Three  9,30;  Beth- 
Harefstsoth;  Tell  Me  a  Ri3dla  8 .30- 
Best  Boy;  5  » 

HAIFA  4.  445,  9  .  ' 

AayMftmn:  Mod  Mission;  Anaee;  War 
panes:  Atzroon:  Damado  Lotacuo  6  45 
9*  Goter:  Dragoh  Force  10.  2.  6:  Golden. 
Udy  IL-4,  -8:  .Moriah:  Finals  645  0 
()nh:  Brcafflea:  Orton.  Red  Pami«  r 
nonstop:  OHj-rFnU  the  Cat  6.45,9-  pLr- 

Sl^ii,Rn  J^Urc  «  Four 

-•aSe  S  -;u0ue rrom lhe  7, 9. 

Mah  with  the  Golden  Gun 

;"Ramatgan;  '.- 

A»w*!  Blue  Thundor  7.1  L  9.J0;  pflght 


iffiRELfYA 

f);  JltewsTbot 
7fl5.  9.30 


■rt. 


0)’ 


255  securities  down  5%  or  more 


TEL  AVIV.  —  Nervousness, 
resulting  from  a  spate  cf  rumours 
ranging  from  expectation?  of  a  new 
devaluation  to  the  prospect  of  a  new 
severe  economic  programme, 
resulted  in  a  major  share -sell  off 
yesterday.  Two  hundred  and  fifty 
five  securities  fell  by  margins  of  5 
per  cent  or  more.  Of  these,  103  in- 
d^idual  issues  could  not  be  (raided, 
as  sell  orders  could  not  be  matched 
with  buy  orders. 

Since  the  resumption  of  trading 
on- the  Tel  Aviv  Stock  Exchange  a 
ueck  ago.  officials  had  been  ‘.an- 
pouncing  the  prices  of  the  bank 
shares  Mrs!  thing,  in  advance  of 
trading,  as  part  of  the  agreement. 
Yesterday,  in  keeping  with  new 
directives,  the  bank  share  prices 
were  announced  at  the  end  or  the 
share  trading  session. 

The  announcement  was 
scheduled  for  immediately  after  the 
share  trading  session  dosed,  but  this 
wa^aot  the  case.  It  came  nearly  an 
hoi&after  the  conclusion  of  trading. 
In  the  event,  the  Treasury  said  that 
iLs  intervention  bad  been  in  the 
order  of  S70  million,  and  that  the 
prices  had  been  retained  un¬ 
changed. 

Turnover  in  non-bank  shares  was 
low  —  under  IS365m.  However, 
when  taking  into  account  the 
trading  turnover  in  bank  shares,  the 
total  figure  came  to  IS7.67  billion. 

In  the  banking  group  F1BI,  First 
International  and  Danot  1  were  all 
down  by  margins  of  10  per  cent. 

Binvan  fell  IS  per  cent  in  a  sharp¬ 
ly  lower  mortgage  bank  group. 

Losses  of  up  to  10  per  cent  were 
in -evidence  in  the  insurance  equity 

gfep- 

Rapac  0.1,  with  a  IS  per  cent  fall, 
was  the  heaviest  loser  in  a  service 
and  trade  group  which  saw  many 


Tel  Aviv 
Stock  Exchange 


By  JOSEPH  MORGENSTERN 


shares  fall  by  margins  of  10  per  cent 
or  even  more. 

Land  development,  real  estate 
and  citrus  plantation  issues  were 
sharply  down  on  the  session.  Op¬ 
tions  were  hardest  hit  with  losses  of 
up  to  20  per  cent. 

industrials  performed  poorly.  Al¬ 
liance  was  a  10  per  cent  loser,  Elron 
fell  by  10  per  cent  and  its  subsidiary 
Elbit  was  down  more  than  four  per 
cent.  Dead  Sea  Works  fell  4.5  per 
cent. 

Investment  company  issues  were 
hard  hit.  The  group  was  punctuated 
by  “sellers  only"  situations  and 
many  shares  fell  10  per  cent. 

Israel  Corp.  5.0  shares  were  10 
per  cent  losers  while  the  Clal  group 
of  shares  reflected  losses  of  5-10  per 
cent. 

There  were  11  securities  which 
appealed  yesterday  on  the  “sellers 
only”’  list  for  the  second  con¬ 
secutive  session.  These  will  be 
traded  today  without  any  price 
restrictions.  The  securities  include: 
Modul  Beton,  Caesarea  1.0,  Piryon 
Crystal.  Rapac  5.0,  Magor  5.0, 
Hatehof  1.0.  Sdom  Metal.  Maquetle 
5.0  and  the  Goldfrost  option. 

Exchange  management  has  asked 
members  to  accept  orders  for  these 
shares  only  if  they  have  a  price 
limit. 

There  was  active  trading  yester¬ 
day  in  index-linked  bonds.  4  per 
cent  fully-linked  bonds  were  stable 
with  price  movements  of  up  to  2  per 
cent,  in  either  direction.  3  per  cent 


MON  DAY/WE  DIMES  DAY  RATES:  Minimum  of  IS  600.00*  for  8  words:  each 
additional  word  IS  75  00*  FRIDAY  and  HOUDAY  EVE  RATES:  Minimum  of 
IS-  736  00*  for  8  words:  each  additional  word  IS  92.00*  All  rates  include  VAT. 
DEADLINES  at  our  offices  Jerusalem:  Monday/Wednesday  —  10  a  m.  previous 
day  Friday  —  5  p.m.  on  Wednesday.  Tel  Aviv  and  Haifa:  12  noon.  2  days  before 
publication.  Ads  accepted  at  offices  of  The  Jerusalem  Post  (see  masthead  on  back 
page)  and  all  recognized  advertising  agencies.  *Subiect  to  change. 
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DWELLINGS 


PURCHASE/SALE 


TEL  AVIV 


LUXURIOUS.  3  piece,  sectional  china  closet, 
with  lime  huill-in  clock  —  SI800  -  02- 
.■’2X181.  ext.  21 1.  or  ILM2I7I2 


NORTH  T|-|.  ,\V|V  apartment  rentals,  sales. 
Contact  specialists:  “Inier-lsrael"  —  03- 
20-1141 


SITUATIONS  VACANT 


I  nil  III  II1I1LI II  I  Nil  III  I  III  I  III  I  111  I  III  III  HL  Mill  I 


INSURANCE 


ENGLISH  SECRETARIES.  tvpisls.  perma¬ 
nent  inhs.  STERLING  RECRUITMENT  03- 
9220542- 


1 


LOWEST  RATES,  household,  business,  car 
insurance  Tree  uuote  in  English.  GOSHEN. 
Tel.  «»3-.UOS5ft. 


TYPISTS.TK1.KX  OPERATORS:  Topnavina. 
tempura  rx  jobs  arc  wailinc  Tor  vou. 
Translators-  Pool.  Tel.  03-221214.  100  Ben 
Yehuda  Si..  Tel  Aviv.  <H-6639ti6.  S  Shmanrahu 
Levin  St..  Haifa.  02-225154/5.  6  Yanai  Su 
Jerusalem. 


Is  this  you? 


Daily  newspaper 
requires  dynamic 
advertising  space  sales  person 
for  Tel  Aviv,  Ashdod,  Ashkelon, 

.  Bat  Yam,  Beersheba,  Holon, 
Kiryat  Ono,  Petah  Tikva, 
and  Savyon, 

with  experience  in  Israel 
and/or  abroad. 

Contacts  and  leads  an  asset. 
Good  working  knowledge  of 
English 

'  and  Hebrew.  Pleasant  per-  1 
sonality  and  enthusiasm  a 
must. 

Work  in  your  own  free  time. 
Please  phone  294222, 

Tel  Aviv  extension,  39, 

8-9  a.m. 


RELIGIOUS  EDUCATIONAL  INSTITUTION 
IN  JERUSALEM 


requires  a 


NURSE 


for  a  part-time  position. 
Calf  02-424462 


English  Language  Typist 


required 


by  the  public  relations  office 
of  a  religious  educational  institution 
in  Jerusalem. 


Call  02-424462.  ext.  16. 


VER 


fully-linked  bonds  were  either 
stable  or  reflected  moderate  gains. 
Eighty  per-ccnt  linked  bonds  were 
stable  but  a  number  of  the  groups  in 
this  sector  reflected  sharp  gains  of 
up  to  3  per  cent.  90  per  cent  linked 
bonds  were  steady  as  some 
moderate  gains  were  visible. 

Dollar  denominated  bonds  and 
dollar  linked  bonds  came  in  for  de¬ 
mand  as  prices  moved  ahead  by  2-3 
per  cent. 

Gal  Industries  Weissfeiler  Ltd.  an¬ 
nounced  that  it  is  in  the  final  stages 
of  negotiations  leading  to  its  ac¬ 
quisition  of  Gerber  Mills,  a  com¬ 
pany  specializing  in  multi-layer 
polyethylene  packaging  materials. 
The  value  of  the  transaction  has 
been  set  at  S2.5m. 

Zion  Holdings  Ltd.  has  an¬ 
nounced  its  financial  results  for  the 
six  months  ending  June  30,  1983. 
Profits  stood  at  !S5.4m.  as  com¬ 
pared  with  IS95.9m.  for  all  of  1982. 
Inflationary  accounting  resulted  in 
a  loss  of  IS7l.7m.  as  compared  with 
a  loss  of  IS  140ra.  for  all  of  1982. 


rrm  ■rcpnnN  pn 

AMERICAN  ISRAEL  BANK  LTD 


FOREIGN  CURRENCY 
28.1083 

Yesterday's  foreign  exchange  rates 
against  the  lira  el  Shekel,  for 
DS.  dollar  transactions  under  S3.000 
and  transactions  of  other  currencies 
under  the  equivalent  of  5500. 

Selling  Buying 
SS  83.3254  82.4954 

terling  124.5298  123.2893 

M  31.8583  31.5409 


USS 

Sterling 

DM 

French  FR 
Dutch  G‘ 

Swiss  FR 
Swedish  KR 
Norwegian  KR 
Danish  KR 
Finnish  M 
Canadian  $ 
Australian  $ 

Rand 

Belgian  Coni  1 0) 
Belgian  FintlOl 
Austrian  SHI  101 
YenllOO) 

Italian  Lirei  1000) 


10.4489 
28.3806 
35.2341 
10  6855 
11.3175 
8.8198 
14.7309 
67.6205 
76.4636 
72.9639 
15.6392 
15.4607 
45.2917 
35.8158 
523072 


31.5409 

10.3448 

28.0978 

38.8432 

10.5790 

11.2048 

8.7319 

14.5841 

66.9469 

75.7019 

72.2370 

15.4833 

15.3066 

44.8405 

35.4590 

5I.7B6I 


GOLD:  $386.10/386  60'oz. 


INTERBANK 
SPOT  RATES: 


USS 

DM 

Swiss  FR 
French  FR 
Italian  Lire 
Dutch  G 
Yen 

Danish  KR 
Swedish  KR 
Norwegian  KR 


1 .4930/40 
2.6150/60 
2.1220  30 
7.9710  35 
1592.50/25 
2.9335/50 
232  75,90 
9.4425/50 
7.7975,80 
7.3600/70 


FORWARD  RATES: 

I  man.  3  mot.  B  mas. 

USS-t  I  4935-9S8  l  4M68S9  1  4957/97; 

DM/S  2  6063/07$  2  5896*13  2  5654,574 

SwFH/S  2.1 1 1 Vl  JO  2.0925'940  2.0645,665 


At  a  Special  Term  Part  VI.  for 
Incompeiency  proceedings  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  the  State  of  New 
York,  held  in  the  County  of  Nassau 
for  the  County  or  Suffolk  at  the 
Supreme  Court  Building.  Supreme 
Court  Drive.  Mineola.  New  York,  on 
the  7th  day  of  October.  1983. 

PRESENT: 

HONORABLE  ROBERT  C.  MEADE, 
Justice 


In  the  Matter  of  the 
Application  of 
BARBARA  HECHT 
for  the  Appointment  of 
a  Committee  of  the  Person 
and  Property  of 
HARRY  HECHT, 
an  Alleged  Incompetent 
Person. 

ORDER  TO  SHOW  CAUSE 
Index  No.  83  15257 


TO:  HARRY  HECHT 

Last  Known  Address 
5  Whitlock  Lane 
Melville.  NY  U.S.A. 

The  foregoing  is  served  upon  you  by 
publication  pursuant  to  an  Order  of 
the  Honorable  Robert  C.  Meade,  a 
Justice  of  the  Supreme  Court  of  the 
State  of  New  York,  dated  the  7th  day 
of  October.  1983.  and  filed  with  the 
Order  to  Show  Cause  and  other 
papers  in  the  office  of  the  Clerk  of  the 
County  of  Nassau,  at  Supreme  Court 
Drive.  Mineola,  New  York.  U.S.A. 
You  are  hereby  Ordered  to  Show 
Cause  before  Judge  Robert  C.  Meade 
or  the  Justice  presiding  at  a  Special 
Term  for  incompetency  proceedings 
of  this  Court  to  be  held  in  the  County 
of  Nassau,  at  the  Supreme  Court 
Building.  Supreme  Court  Drive, 
Mineola,  New  York,  on  the  1 2th  day 
of  December.  1983.  at  9.30  a.m.  or 
that  day.  or  as  soon  thereafter  as 
counsel  can  be  heard  to  determine 
whether  this  Court  should  determine 
of  HARRY  HECHT:  ID  his  alleged 
incorapetency.  I2J  his  ability  to 
manage  his  affairs.  131  his  real  and 
personal  property  seized  or 
possessed,  and  the  value  of  said 
property.  <41  his  annual  income.  151 
bis  heirs  at  law  and  next  of  kin  and 
their  residence.  161  why  he  should 
not  be  declared  incompetent,  171  why 
petitioner.  BARBARA  HECHT.  should 
not  be  appointed  Committee  of  Lhe 
Person  and  Properly  of  HARRY 
HECHT.  181  why  the  attendance  of 
HARRY  HECHT  at  trial  should  be 
dispensed  with  and.  (9)  why 
petitioner  should  not  have  such  other 
and  further  relief  as  may  be  just. 
Dated:  Deer  Park.  New  York 
October  19.  1983 


STEPHEN  LUPOW 
Attorney  for  Petitioner 
BARBARA  HECHT 
LUPOW.  GRAFSTEIN 
FRANKFORT 
Office,  and  P.O.  Address. 
2061  Deer  Park  Avenue. 
Deer  Park.  NY  11729. 

15161  242-7800 


NEY 


SHEABSCHtf  CLAL  FOR  THE  SERIOUS  INVESTOR 

To  help  you  understand  CONTACT:  SHEARSON  clal 

and  select  investments  Marc  Dishi  investment  house  ltd. 

that  are  suited  to  your  Financial  £  Druyano*  St  Clal  Center, 

needs, St OCks-NYSE/ASE-  Consultant  63143,VIsrael 

options— commodities  TeL 291866/70  Tel.  03-291866  94342,  Israel 

and  to  provide  you  asuBscuaYOF  Telex:  35762  Tel.  02-24353 

with  the  personal  HHHR  Telex:  26254 

attention  necessary 

your  financial  goals... 


ASU8SOUWYOF 


5  Druyanov  St.  Clal  Center,  1 
Tel  Aviv  97  Jaffa  Rd. 

63143,  Israel  Jerusalem, 

Tel.  03-291866  94342,  Israel 

Telex:  35762  Tel.  02-243533-4 

Telex:  26254 


jdb  r 

IDB  r 
1DB  B  r 
IDB  p  A 
IDB  op  II 
Union  op  4 
Di-couni  r 
Di'L-i'um  A  r 

DiM/nuni  up  1 

Dix-nuni  B 
Mi/nihi  r 
Miyr.ihi  h 
M  i/rah  i  op  1 1 
Mizrahi  op  ’ 
Mirruhi  v;  u 
Mi/rah i  ««  u 
Maritime  0.1 
Maritime  'I  ? 
Hapoulim  p.B 
Hap.  wlim  r 
Hjpo.ilim  h 
HapOJlim  op  7 
Hapoulim  op  I 
Hupojlim  sc  n 
Hapoulim  sc  H 


General  A 
General  up  +> 
General  op  K 
General  op  4 
General  sc  5 
General  1 
Leumi 

Lcumi  op  13 
Leumi  m:  4 
Leumi  <c  II 
OHH  r 
Finance  Trade 
Finance  Trade  : 
Finance  Tr.  op 
N.  American  l 
N.  American  5 
N.  Am.  op 
Daniil  1.0 
Danot  5.0 
Damn  sc  2 
First  Int'l  5 
F1BI 

Mortgages 

Adunim  0.1 
Gen  Mortgage 
Gen.  M engine 
Carmel  r 
Carmel  up 
Carmel  deb 
Bin*  an 

Det  Mortgage  r 
Dei  Mortgage  b 
DeiMort.  op 
MishLan  r 
Mivhkan  b 
Independence 
Indcp.  op  I 
Tcfahoi  p.  r 
Tcfahoi  r 


f  hrJac  X  <>iaKK  Oansr 
prin-  ISI.IBtl 

i  Banks 

% 

chance 

X0040 

1  *■ 

4240 

+  5.0 

3T>4 

IS64I 

n.c. 

— 

37h8 

221 

n.c. 

— 

16 

ILC. 

— 

2680 

1213 

n.c. 

— 

2K0S 

4979 

n.c. 

— 

48  n 

498 

n.c. 

— 

4817 

72J 

n.c. 

— 

3740 

414 

n.C. 

— 

*25 

674 

n.c. 

— 

1553 

fi5740 

n.c. 

— 

1553 

893 

n.c. 

— 

2693 

300 

+  15 

+  .6 

1020 

655 

+  7 

+  .7 

12760 

— 

— 

— 

ft47 

1168 

+  10 

+  1.6 

530 

2419 

—59 

—  10.0 

2ft  1 

2236 

-29 

—  10.0 

3300 

10 

n.c. 

— 

2564 

92011 

n.c. 

— 

25  M 

n 

13829 
o trading 

n.c. 

— 

4000 

586 

n.c. 

— 

13770 

7 

—10 

—.3 

9680 

+  200 

+  2.1 

6553 

955 

n.c. 

_ 

33070 

n 

+  540 

+  1.7 

13670 

34 

n.c. 

— 

5*4  5 

97 

+  5 

+  .1 

47|0 

103 

n.c. 

— 

299 

1020 

n.c. 

— 

1629  1 38402 

n.c. 

— 

2178 

1441 

n.c. 

— 

2100 

252 

n.c. 

— 

560 

4050 

n.c. 

— 

I960 

204 

—75 

—3.7 

2210 

58 

n.c. 

— 

i  1150 

6 

n.c. 

— 

1800 

26 

n.c. 

— 

2728 

820 

+  27 

+  1.0 

Ib60 

476 

+  20 

+  IJ 

900 

90S 

n.c. 

— 

647 

ISO 

-72 

—  10.0 

156 

s.o.l 

—8 

— 4.9 

396 

14 

— 12 

— 9.6 

425 

2436 

— 15 

— 9.8 

337 

58  7J 

—37 

—9.9 

anks 

mi 

52  - 

-124 

—  10.0 

1988 

189 

—12 

—.6 

1988 

i 

—16 

-.8 

1732 

s.o.l 

—91 

—5.0 

900 

56 

nx. 

_ 

132 

968 

+3 

+  2.7 

1372 

258  - 

-342 

—  15.0 

1120 

303 

-65 

-5.5 

1165 

6 

-70 

—5.7 

490 

37 

— « 

—7.6 

4010 

112 

—80 

-10 

4010 

4 

—79 

—  1.9 

1299  202 

no  trading 

n.c. 

— 

2590  73 

2480  646 


Tcfahoi  h 

no  trading 

Tcfahoi  up  B 

6220 

61  - 

-230  — 3.6 

Tcfahoi  deb.  1 

920 

85 

— 10  —1.1 

Tcfahoi  deb.  2 

170 

J24I 

n.c.  — 

Yasur  1 

298 

1142 

n.c.  — 

Ya*ur  5 

298 

1851 

n.c.  — 

Merav  r 

1*52 

1325 

—12  —4.6 

Financing  Institutions 

Shilton  r 

150 

*.0.1 

-8  -5.1 

Shilton  op  B 

1082 

— 

—  — 

Ch/ur  Lji.  r 

943 

133 

-5  —5 

Otzur  Lai.  h 

956 

— 

—  — 

Contractors  C. 

142 

5.0.1 

-7  —5.0 

Agriculture  A 

11000 

2 

n.c.  — 

Ind  Dcx  p.r. 

9250 

5 

♦  750  +8.8 

Clal  Lea*:  til 

403 

s.o.1 

-21  -5.0 

Clal  Lease  0.5 

218 

s.o.1 

-12  -5.2 

Clal  Lease  up  B 

325 

•  6 

-45  -\12 

Clal  Lease  sc  1 

580 

30 

+  15  *2.7 

Insurance 

Aryeh  r 

437 

s.o.l 

-23  -5.0 

Arxch  op 

1*57 

41 

-45  -14.9 

Aryeh  w  1 

2490 

— 

—  — 

Ararat  0.1  r 

713 

.  10 

-79  -10.0 

Ararat  t».5  r 

244 

56 

-27  -10.0 

Rcinsor.  0.1  r 

5K1 

28 

-65  — 10.1 

Rcin.'ur.  0.5  r 

308 

176 

-34  -9.9 

Hadar  1.0 

177 

s.o.l 

-9  — 4.8 

Hadar  5.0 

124 

208 

— 13  -9.8 

Hadar  op  1 

115 

18 

—1A  -17.3 

Haonch  r 

377 

5.0.1 

-20  -5.0 

Haunch  op  4 
Phoenix  0.1  r 
Phoenix  0.5  r 
Hamishnur 
Hamishmar 
humishmar  op 
Yurdcniu  0.1  r 
Yardenia  0.5  r 
Yardcnia  op  2 
Menora  I 
Menora  5 
Sabar  r. 
Securitas  r 
Zur  r 

Zion  Hold.  1.0 
Zion  Hold:  5.0 


25  -17  —4.: 


579  s.o.l  —31 

JbO  976  n.c. 

325  546  n.c. 

350  151  —15 

421  55  — 47 

UHJ  322  —8 

94  20  —II 

874  >.o.l  —16 

2t>4  s.o.1  —14 

1300  45  —100 

,V»4  501  —44 

1340  24  —25 

no  trading 
no  trading 


Services  &  Utilities 


GaJei  Zohar  i 
Cialei  Zohar  5 
Galei  Zo.  op.  I 
Dutu  Mikun 
Delek  r 
Hard  1 
Hard  5 
Hard  op  2 
Lighterage  0.1 
Lighterage  0.5 
Cold  Store  0.1 
Cold  Sion:  1.0 
Israel  BJec.  r 
Dan  Holds  1 
Djn  Hotels  5- 
Coral  Beach 
Hilan 
Hilan  op 
Teta  I 
Tela  5 
Tela  up 
Yu'anc 
Ya'ane  up. 

Clal  Comp 
Clal  Comp  up 
Malal  1 
Malal  5 
Malal  up 
Magor  0.1 
Magor  0.5 
Magor  op  I 
Bond  Ware  0.1 
Bond  Ware  0 _5 
Bond  Ware  op 


—19  —4.9 
-19  —9.8 
n.c.  ' — 
—20  —7.4 
—71  —5.0 
—2  — 1.1 


n.c.  — 
.  —2  -5.0 
-20  —5.1 
—20  -10.0 
-757  —8.2 
-315  -10.0 
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Xoime  Otusr  % 

priet  LSUKXt  chnfc 


Jordan  Hold 
Jordan  Hotel  op 
V jJi.  i /,<ni 
Yahjlum  up  I 
Niku\  1.0 
Nikuv  5.0 
Niku\  up  I 
Ciuwm.  Hold. 
Consort  0.5 
Cunson  op  B 
Consort,  op  C 
Kopel  I 
Kopel  op 
Crxsial  I 
Rapac  0.1 
Rupac  0.5 
Super  sol  2 
Supersol  op  B 
Supersol  op  C 
Time  I 
Time  op 


—  Land,  Building,  Citrus 


Orcn 

Oren  op  I 
A/urim  Prop. 
A/onm  r 
Azorim  op  D 
Azorim  op  E 
Exion 
E;  U»n  op 
Amnomm  I 
Amnonim  op 
Africa  Ixr.  0.1 
Africa  Isr.  1.0 
Africa  op  2 
Ara/im 
Arazim  if) 
Ariedan  0.1 
Arledan  0J 
Ben  Yakar  1 
Ben  Yakar  op 
Baranovitz  I 
Baranoviu  5 
Buranoritz  tip 
Dankner  I 
Drticker  I 
Drucker  5 
Drueker  op 
Darad  0. 1 
Darad  0.5 
Darad  tf)  2  , 


no  trading 
no  trading 


HLB  0.1 
HLB  0.5  r 
Propern  Bldg  l 
Bax  side  0.1 
Bavtrde  0.5 
Bax  side  op  B 
ILDC  r  1 

ILDC  h  I 

ICP  r 
1CP  O  S 
ICP  op.  I 
Ispro  r 
Isralom 
Isras  h 
Cohen  Dev. 

Cohen  Dev.  op 
Lumir  I 
Lumir  5 
Lumir  op  I 
Mu'agarci  Beniya 
Mu'agarer  B  op 

mt.m.  i  : 

M.T.M.  5  1 

M  T.M.  «ip  I  I 
Mehadnn  r  1 

Modul  Bclon 
Mishnael  5 
Men  rax 
Mcnrav  t>p 
Mar-Lez  I 
Mar-Lcz  op 
Meshulam  I 
Meshulam  5 
Mesh,  op  I 
Lifschit/  I 
Lifschil/  5 
Lifschit/  op 
Nem  Aviv 
Nichsei  Hadar 
Sold  Bun.  p.  A 
Suhaf  I 
Sahaf  5 
Sahar  on 
Pri  Or 
Pri  Or  op 
Caesarea  0.1 
Caesarea  0.5 
Ruguvin  1 
Rogov  in  5 
Rogovin  op 
Rassco  pj- 
Rasscu  r 
Rassco  op 
Shcnhar  5 


335  —85 

HO  —20 


134  -55 


95  —54 

4  —180 


sjj.I  — 8 

185  —8 


520  +8 

626  —21 


70  —22 
s.o.l  — 18 


s.o.l  — 2 


453  -2 

3  —60 


29  —140 
4  -100 
11  —80 


s.o.2  -23 

s.o.1  — 8 


549  —34 

334  -20 


155  -14 

54  —4 


231  -23 

230  +1 


417  -8 

412  nx. 


18  -384 
s.o.l  -19 


s.o.1  —40 

s.o.1  — 17 


s.o.1  16 

30  —34 


52  —40 

i  trading 
s.o.2  —8 

s.o.1  — 2 

89  -23 


-  -IS 
s.o.l  —17 


s.o.1  — 16 

13  —50 


Industrials 


Agan  Chem. 
Agan  up  I 
Ofis  1 
Ofis  op 
Baruch  I 
Baruch  5 
Baruch  op 
Octagon 
Octagon  op 
Urdan  0.1  r 
Urban  0.5  r 
Urdan  op 
Alios  1 
Alias  op 
Atlantic  I 
Atlantic  op  l 
I.P.  Building 
Elbit  3.0  r 
Elbit  up 
Alumil  I 
Alumil  5 
Alumil  op 
Alliance 
Alaska  Spurt  I 
Alaska  Sport  5 
Elco  0.1 
Elco  0.25  r 
Elco  0.25  h 
Elco  d  I 


-29  -5.0 
—14  —4.1 
-12  -102 
—6  —6.7 
n.c.  00 


Alkol 
Alkol  up  I 
Elcctra  01  r 
Elect ra  0.5  r 
Elcctra  op  3 
Elcctra  op  4 
Elron 

Clever  Devices 
Clever  Devices 
Ondine  l 
Ondine  5 
Ondine  op 

Eft  an 
Efian  op 


— *  —5.0 
—  12  —7.4 
-66  —5.0 
—50  —10.0 
+  15  +1.7 

— 15  —4.0 


71  _3I90  — 10.0 


—  10  —101 
+  1  +3.3 

— 21  -5.1 
—i4  — iai 
— 6  —102 
— 3  -4.6 
— 4  — 7.8 


United  Nations  Disengagement  Observer  Force 
(UNDOF)  has  a  requirement  for 


LAUNDRY  SERVICES 


in  respect  of  its  force  stationed  on  Golan  Heights  at 
Camp  Ziouani.  Volume  approx.  8000  KGMS  per  month, 
but  no  guarantee  is  given  this  quantity  will  be  attained. 
Services  required  will  be  AAA/  Collection  from  and 
delivery  to  Camp  Ziouani  twice  per  week  {on  Tuesday 
and  Friday).  BBB/  Washing  and  Ironing  of  items 
submitted. 


Offers  should  state  cost  per  kilogram  in  US  Dollars  plus 
VAT.  Payment  will  be  made  in  Israeli  shequels  at  official 
UN  rate  of  exchange  at  time  of  payment.  Interested 
contractors  should  submit  sealed  bids  to:  Chairman 
Tender  Committee.  UN  DOF.  P.O.Box  490,  Jerusalem, 
c/o  Procurement  Officer  Envelopes  should  be  marked 
“LAUNDRY  SERVICES."  Closing  date  for  receipt  of  bids 
is  November  8.  1983.  UND0F  reserves  the  right  to 
inspect  premises,  and  is  not  under  any  obligation  to 
accept  lowest  offer. 


<hnr  % 

prxr  Isi.uob  cfcamr 


Acfcerxtcm  1 
Acktinacin  5 
Argaman  p.r. 
Arpumon  r 
Ant 
.  A*?*  vp 
Ata  B  1.0  ' 

Alu  C  0.1 
Tadir  1.0 
Tadir  5.0 
Bar-Ton  1 
Bar-Ton  5 
Bar-Ton  op 
Gold  frost  1.0 
GoldfrxM  5 
Goldfrost  op 
Gtil  Ind.  1.0 
Gal  Ind  5  0 
Gal  Ind.  op  1 
Galil  Tech  I 
Galil  Tech  up 


204  152'  —24 

l  Ml  182  -16 

1097  5  —3 

951  70  —10 

1121  4.0.1  — 59 

960  -  -40 

129  51  o.e. 

bO  9.t7  n.c. 

203  25  -22 

]74  3  n.c. 

130  •  66  —10 

5*  1570  —6 

50  42  *6 

158  352  —2 

62  758  —3 

57  s.o.2  —3. 

no  trading 
no  trading 
no  trading 
100  s.o.1  —5 

55  125  *1 


Kcdcm  Otctn 


Kedcm  Litem  >tp  US 


r-fcMic  1  mltaar  ftaw 
price  i**-®** 

IKS  s  it.  I  —10 

m  115  551  -4 


Duhck  p.  r 
Dubek  p.  b 
Delia  Galil  I 
Delta  Galil  3 
Delta  Gal.  op  2 
Dufron  I 
Dafron  5 
Dafron  op 
Dexter  Chem. 
Dexter  op  A 
Fertilizer  0.1 
Fertilizer  0.5 . 
Fertilizer  op  ' 
Cables  r 
Cables  h 
United  Spinners 
United  Spinnera 
United  S  op 
Hamaslul  I 
Hanuulu!  5 
Hamaslul  op 
Hatehof  1.0 
Hatehof  5.0 


-20  + 1.8 
«S0  *4.8 

—31  —10.0 
n.c.  — 
*5  +6_3 


n.e.  — 

n.c.  — 

n.c.  — 

—10  —6.8 


n.c.  — 
—24  —5.0 


—  14  — 5j0 
—7  —4.9 


King  1 
King  5 
King  up  I 
Kill  l.n  - 
KIM  5.0 
Katz.  Adler  1 
Katz.  Adler  5 
Katz  op 
Rrm  O.t  r 
Rim  0.4  r 
Shildot 
Shi  Wirt  up  I 
Schoellcrina 
She  men  p_r 
T.A.T.  1.0 
T.A.T.  5.0 
TA.T.  op  I 
Tagal  I 
Tagal  5 
Toga]  up 
Tedea  I 
Tedea  op 
Taya 

Tava  op  2 
Taal  .B  r 
Frurarom  r  , 
lacfmh  5 
Lachish  I 
Lachrsh  up 
Rogosui  I 
Taro  Pharm. 


—33  — 1.9 


Investment  &  Holding 

Utrico  r  3hl  121 


—20  —ion 

—  18  —9.9 
—10  —11. 1 

—  19  —10.0 

n. c.  — 

o. c.  — 
—17  —5.1 

—7  —4.9 


UnicD  r 
IDB  Dev.  r 


IDB  Dev.  op  2  2800 


2467  -3999 
208  —140 


Viialgo  I 
Vitalgo  5 
Vardinon 
Yard  in  do  op 
ZTkit  1.0 
ZQcit  5.0 
ZoHKal  I 
Zot-Kal  5 
Zoi-Kal  op 
Human  I 
Hainan  op 
Is  Con  Corp  I 
Is  Can  Corps  5 
Sdom  Metal 
Sdom  Metal  op 
Pri-Ze  I  . 
Pri-Ze  5 
Pri-Ze  op 
Haifa  Chemical 
Hamisha  Yod 
Hamisha  op 


—6  — SJO 
-4  -5.0- 
—28  —10^ 
o.c.  — 

n.c.  — 
*7  +lo.| 
—10  -4.5 
—23  —10.0 
*8  *4.9 

*11  *83 

n.c.  — 
—II  — 4Jj 
— 12  —4.8 
ilc.  — 
+  7  *6J 

+  8  *11.4 
—8  — 4.8 


locoba 
Ineuba  0 5 
Elgar  r 
Elgar  b 
ELRov  1 
El-Rov  5 
Ellern  r 
Ellern  b 
Amissar 
Afik  1.0 
Afik  5.0 
Alik  op 
Central  Trade 
Israel  Cijrp.  I 
Israel  Cotp.  5 
Inv.  Paz  r 
inv.  Paz  b 
WcirsonO.l 
Wolfson  I  r 


66 

n.c.  — 

33 

n.c.  — 

. 

10 

n.c.  — 

s.o.l 

-34  -5.0 

< 

s.o.1 

—22  —4.9 

351 

—25  —10.0 

i' 

33 

—  100  —10.0 

no  trading 


250  n.c.  — 

99  *8  *5J» 

I  (6  —4  —4.8 


Teva  r 
Teva  b 
Tcvn  tfc  3 
Siv  Tov 
Tempo  1.0 
Tempo  5.0 
Tromosbesl  1 
Tromasbest  5 
Tram,  op  I 
Yaeb 
Yueh  op 
Yomar  I 
.Yomar  5 
Yilzhar  I 
Yiuhar  5 
ZionCables  I 
ZionCahles  5 
ZionCables  op 


142  ilc.  — 
20  *  200  +  8.7 

84  +8  +1.6 


108  —20  —7.8 

90  n.c.  — 


17  -20  —II 

2  +30  +3.5 

s.0.1  -II  —5.0 

3  n.c.  — 


s.o.2  —38  —SO 


Ampa  r 
Ampa  op  I . 
Disc.  Invest,  r 
Disc.  Invest,  b 
Disc.  i.d.  135 
Hapoal.  Inv.  r 
Hapoal.  Inv.  b 
Leumi  In.  r 
Jordan  Ex.  A  r 
Jordan  E.  opt  ; 
Jordan  Op  4 
Mizrahi  Inv.  r 
Mizrahi  d.  !2l 
Mizrahi  d.  124 
Hidon  I 
Hidon  5 
Hidon  op 
Clal  Trade 
Clal  Tr.  op  C 
Export  r 
Export  op 


(40  —32  —5.4 

—  —50  -7.2 

595  —140  —8.4 

6  -50  -3.0 

-  -10  -.2 
65  —200  —4.2 


630  —40  —4.1 

760  -  22  —9.9 

—  +5  - 

212  -1  — 12 

59  —100  -4.2 

45  -10  -3.6 

5  n.c.— 

317  -3  —6.6 

21  —2  —4.7 

151  +2  +7.4 

254  n.c.  — 


40  n.c.  — 

I  n.c.  — 


Clal  Electronics  67ft 


Lodzifl  ai 
Lodzia  0.4 
Ligul 
Ugnt  op 
Lipsky 
Lipskx-  op 
M.LT.  I 
M.L.T.  5 
Modul  Ind. 
Wolfman  I 
Wolfman  5 
Moletl  B  r 
Gilco  I 
Gilco  op 
Man  1.0 
Man  5.0 
Man  op 


so.  1  —8  —4.9 

306  n.c.  .  — 
s.o.l  —46  -5.0 
s.o.1  — 8  — 4.8 

73  +  34  +  36^ 

s.o.1  -35  — 4.9 

43  -15  -IO0 

s.o.1  —3  — 4& 

_  -7  —4.2 


333  -10  -17 


50  +5  +2J5 

so*  1  —17  -5.0 

10  —6  —40 

227  -14  -10.1 
.  26  -50  —93 
2  —45  —10.0 

1  +200  +6/9 

151  +20  +8.9 

74  -12  — 10.3 

5  -46  -5.0 
59  +41  +iai 


Koorp.  172900 
Cal  Real  Estate  90 

Clal  op  D  220 

Clal  Israel  970 

Clal  Israel  50  651 

Clal  Israel  up  545 

Clal  Industry  438 

Clal  Ind.  up  C  710 

Landcco  0.1  347 

Landeco  0„s  277 

Landcco  up  |55 

Store  Tech  op  109 

Store  Hold  1.0  69 

Sahar  Hold  1.0  265 

Sahar  Hold  5.0  220 

Oz  lev  0.1  485 

Oz  Inv  0_S  103 

Pama  0.1  609 

Patna  0L5  257 

Pama  op  2  288 

Piryon  350 


—  10  —10.0 
-23  — 9J 
-51  — 5D 
— 39  -5.7 
n.c.  — 
-23  -5.0 
-27  -3.7 
-18  -43 
-5  -1.8 
n.c.  — 
r-5  -4J 
-5  -7.3 
-29  —9.9 
— 25  —HU 
-25  4.9 

-i  -5.1 
-32  -5.0 
-13  -4.8 
-24  -7.7 
-18  -4.9 


Fuel  &  Exploration 


Zka  I 
Zka  5 
Zka  op  ( 

Dead  Sen  r 
Kadamoni  1 
Kadamani  5 
Kadam.  op  A 
A1PM  r 
Petrochemicals 
Maqueile  I 
Maquetle  5 
Maxima  1 
Maxima  5 
Maxima  up 
Nechushtan  0.1 
Nuchsbtan  0-5 
Nechushtan  op 
Necu  Chem. 
Sano  I 
Sano  5 
Sunfrost 
Spectronix  1 
Spectronix  5 
Spec,  op  I 
Scandi  a  I 
Scandia  op 


310  97  n.e. .  — 


710  20  n.c.  — 


155  s.o.l 


4tf  +3 


.{AfarntafiMu:  - 
s.u.  aril.  ixil« 
ftzi  hui.onfv 


n  c.  no  change 
up  option 


Avii  I 
Ayil  5 
•Avit  op 
Elite  r 
Assis 
Arad  r. 

And  op  l 
Feuchtwanger 
Feuchlwanger 
Feucht.  op  1 
Polgal  ai 
Polgat  0.4 
Polygon  r 
POllak  I 
POllak  5 
Poliak  op  I 
Pecker  Steel 
Pargod 
Pargod  op 
Cyclone  1 
Cyclone  5 
Cyclone  op 


—  162  — 10.0 


n.c.  — 
n'.c.  — 

-15  —.5.8 
— 39  — iao 
—20  -10.0 

.  n.c.  — 
+  3  +IjO 
—10  — 10.1 
n.c.  •  — 
—18  —5.1 
—12  —5.1 
♦  5  +6.9 


By  courtesy  of  ni 
mix  ntupuini  rui  ni-1-1 
The  Clal  BUg  347. 


Jafla  Road,  -Jerusalem 
Tri:  246881 


t 


United  Nations  Disengagement  Observer  Force 
(UN DOF)  has  a  requirement  for  a  contractor  to  provide 
general  services  at  Camp  Ziouani.  Golan  Heights.  The 
services  required  consist  of:  * 

A.  Halrcuttmg 

B.  Tailoring.  Repair  services  to  approx.  300  men. 

C.  Garbage  collection  and  removal  from  Camp  to  an 
authorized  location  six  days  per  week.  Suitable 
dump  truck,  which  complies  with  local  regulations, 
and  garbage  ' containers  to  be  provided  by 
contractor. 


Those  interested  are  requested  to  submit  sealed  bids,  addressed  to- 
Chairman  Tender  Corrirr.ttee  UNDOF 
P.O.BOX  490.  JerusaKm  • 
c/o  Procurement  Officer  UNTSO 

Envelopes  should  be  . clearly  marked  BID  GENERAi 
SERVICES.  '  *■ 

Latest  date  for  receipt  of  sealed  bids  will  be  November  8.  1983 
Any  further  details  required  may  be  obtained  hv 
CANLOG,  Camp  Ziouani.  Telephone  no.  067-42422.  Prosn30  ■  9 
contractors  will  be  required  to  produce,  at  CANLOG.  Camrr^eCt  Vf 
dump  truck  proposed  Jof  garbage  removal,  for'  insoecti^3^ 
UNDOF  personnel  V'.  7  pection  by 


Carful?? 


t  M;.: 

;  & 
X  it 


Ddck  Expln.  1 

177 

52. 

—12  —6.4 

rl 

544 

12 

— 61 

—10.1 

Delek  Explo.  5 

86 

92 

—9  —9.9 

r  ■'  Y 

t**  • 

570 

5 

—  10 

—1.7 

Oil  E.  Paz 

793 

147 

o.c.  ■  — 

a* 

902. 

— 

— 

— 

Teroil  1 

136 

324 

—  10  —6.9 

i+\  . 

1065 

253 

—50 

— 15 

Teroil  5 

56 

215 

— 6  —  10J 

137 

1.0.1 

—7 

-49 

Teroil  op  1 

45 

94 

—7  — 13J 

117 

378 

n.c. 

— 

JOEL 

71 

431 

—4  —53 

■i:  - 

155 

100 

n.c. 

— 

JOEL  op  I 

35 

694 

—7  — 16.7 

5000 

30 

n.c. 

— . 

M.G.V.  op 

155 

151 

n.c.  — 

145 

2736 

—4 

-17 

M.G.V.  1 

59 

308 

—6  —9.9 

,r 

512 

12 

♦  1 

+  .2 

M.G.V.  5 

36 

955 

—4  —  I0l0 

V , 

180 

-  s.o.2 

—9 

-SO 

Sismica  1 

-138 

295 

—  15  —10.1 

r*” 

128 

271 

—2 

— L5 

Sismica  5 

71 

•  232 

—7  —8.9 

118 

81 

—6 

—4.8 

S  ism  km  up 

55 

126 

—8  —117 

i+  - 

70 

150 

—11 

—116 

Fcdoil  r  • 

185 

s.o.l 

—10  —5.1 

IV 

no  trading 

N.  Amer.  1 

109 

40 

— 1  —.9 

ao  trading 

N.  Amer.  J 

73 

51 

+  6  9.8 

r: 

no  trading 

N.  Amer.  op 

36 

141 

c-r7  17.2 

'  -y  - 

140 

88 

— 6 

—4.1 

Naphta 

27170 

2 

n.c.  — 

595 

50 

— 45 

—7.0 

44  . 

408 

9 

— 2 

-i 

6 

b.o.l 

n.c.  .  — 
*123  +6J 

Most  active  stocks 

•  L  i 

□ 

i 

114 

—151  —  iao 

Hapoalimr 

Leumi 

2564  2^59, 164m. 

n.c. 

i»j  r. 

60 

-190  — 10JO 

1629  1254,570m. 
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Wrong  target 

GOVERNMENT  FUNDING  of  higher  education  is  the  sub¬ 
ject  of  intense  debate  again.  There  was  no  doubt  that  it  would 
be,  ever  since  the  former  finance  minister.  Yorum  Aridor,  in  a 
last  feeble  elTort  to  save  his  tottering  seat,  raised  the  cry  for 
cuts  in  the  state  budget  —  including  cuts  in  education,  and 
especially  in  higher  education. 

Now  the  cry  has  been  taken  up  again  by  Mr.  Aridor's  suc¬ 
cessor  at  the  Treasury.  Yigal  Cohen-Orgad. 

Yesterday  Mr.  Cohen-Orgad  met  with  the  education 
minister,  Zevulun  Hammer,  to  discuss,  inter  alia,  a  proposal  to 
raise  university  fees  to  51,000.  That  this  Treasury  plan  should 
have  been  communicated  to  Mr.  Hammer  through  the  media 
is  unseemly.  But  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  it  is  in  prin¬ 
ciple  improper  to  expect  students  lo  pay  not  much  less  for 
their  higher  studies  than  parents  do  for  their  little  children's 
kindergarten  education. 

The  issue  would  not,  of  course,  have  arisen  if  the  previous 
management  at  the  Treasury  had  not  driven  the  economy  into 
the  ground.  But  that.  alas,  is  what  it  did.  and  for  that  failure  all 
the  people  must  now  bear  the  penalty.  All  that  can  be  assured 
at  this  time  is  that  the  burden  should  be  justly  apportioned. 

A  number  of  valid  objections  to  the  Treasury's  plan  have,  it 
is  true,  been  entered  by  the  student  organizations.  The  near 
doubling  of  tuition  fees  in  real  terms  after  the  start  of  the 
school  year  is  an  extraordinary  and  most  unwelcome  innova¬ 
tion.  Besides,  the  plan  is  in  violation  of  a  schedule  of  fees 
worked  out.  with  the  Treasury's  consent,  by  the  Katsav  Com¬ 
mittee  last  year,  and  meant  to  hold  for  five  years. 

At  a  time  of  national  emergency,  such  as  the  present,  such 
earlier  undertakings  may.  however,  have  to  waived.  It  cannot 
be  gainsaid  that  the  government  must  cut  its  expenditures,  and 
students  who  do  not  come  from  affluent  homes  will,  like  most 
other  citizens,  fed  the  pinch.  The  pain  may  be  eased  in  several 
ways,  for  example  by  students  working  more  during  the  sum¬ 
mer  recess  and  travelling  less  abroad.  The  government  should 
also,  through  the  banks,  offer  a  scheme  for  partially  subsidized 
loans  to  students,  in  addition  to  university  loan  funds  that  are 
at  present  apparently  not  fully  utilized  by  students.  • 

If  such  measures  are  instituted,  no  needy  student  should 
have  to  drop  out  in  consequence  of  the  higher  tuition  fees. 

To  be  sure,  higher  fees  will  make  life  more  difficult  for 
Israel’s  students,  most  of  whom  come  to  university  at  a 
relatively  advanced  age,  after  stints  of  various  duration  in  the 
army.  But  the  students  can  live  with  them.  The  real  question  is 
whether  the  universities  can  live  with  the  further  cuts  which 
the  Treasury'  has  set  for  them. 

It  is  a  truth  generally  acknowledged  that  higher  education  is 
the  one  sector  of  the  national  economy  in  which  productivity 
—  measured  here  by  the  ratio  of  students  to  staff  —  has  in¬ 
creased  in  recent  years.  This  has  been  due  to  economies  in¬ 
troduced  by  the  universities  themselves.  But  academic  ser¬ 
vices  such  as  libraries  and  laboratories  have  been  grievously 
hurt  in  the  process,  and  the  quality  of  instruction  and  research 
has  suffered. 

Such  fat  as  the  universities  may  at  one  time  have  sported 
has  by  now  been  pared  away.  The  knife  is  now  bound  to  cut  to 
the  bone.  The  Treasury  already  owes  the  universities  a  hefty 
sum,  the  non-delivery  of  which  put  in  doubt  the  opening  of  the 
present  school  year.  More  budgetary  slashes  will  rob  the 
country  of  that  academic  excellence  which  has  been  not  only 
its  pride  but  a  great  source  of  its  strength. 

Unfortunately  for  them,  the  universities,  unlike  the 
yeshivot,  command  the  support  of  no  organized  political 
lobby.  On  the  other  hand  their  detractors  among  the  know- 
nothings  are  legion.  Yet  it  must  be  obvious  that,  sooner  or 
later,  a  second-rate  system  of  higher  education  will  produce  a 
second-rate  Israel. 
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THE  AMERICAN  Jewish 
Committee  has  filed  a 
legal  brief  urging  that  a 
person  seeking  to  avoid  deportation 
from  the  U.S.  need  only  establish 
that  there  is  a  “well-founded  fear” 
that  he  wilt  face  political  persecu¬ 
tion  if  he  is  forced  to  return  to  his 
country,  instead  of  establishing  a 
“clear  probability." 

The  AJC  advocates  this  more 
liberal  approach  in  order  that  the 
U.S.  should  play  a  key  role  in  secur¬ 
ing  freedom  for  refugees  by 
providing,  along  with  other  free  na¬ 
tions,  a  safe  haven  for  the  world's 
oppressed,  according  to  the  AJC's 
legal  director,  Samuel  Rabinove. 

The  friend-of-ihe-court  brief  was 
filed  recently  with  the  U.S. 
Supreme  Court  in  a  suit  involving 
Predrag  Stevie,  a  native  of 
Yugoslavia.  It  came  to  the  court  in 
the  form  of  an  appeal  by  the  govern¬ 
ment  from  a  decision  by  the  U.S. 
Court  of  Appeals,  which  ordered 
the  reopening  of  deportation 
proceedings  against  him. 
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Although- a  new  liberal  definition 
could  help  refugees  from  Haiti,  El 
Salvador.  Ethiopia  and  other  such 
countries,  the  AJC  has  its  mind 
focused  on  past  Jewish  history, 
when  untold  millions  of  Jews  trap¬ 
ped  in  Europe  when  World  War  II 
broke  out  were  not  allowed  into  the 
U.S.  The  AJC  has  consistently 
urged  a  generous  immigration 
policy  and  has  resisted  all  attempts 
to  restrict  the  definition  of 
“refugee."  J.S.I. 

JjTJ|  ITS  THE  LEOPARDS 
■  rifrjp  that  keep  the  ibex 
LmmA.  healthy,  according  to  the 
Nature  Reserves  Authority.  In  a  re¬ 
cent  census  in  the  Judean  Desert, 
the  Authority  found  that  the  ibex 
herds  are  healthier  than  previously, 
largely  thanks  to  the  leopards  which 
had  eaten  the  sick  and  the  weak. 

The  total  number  of  ibexes  is  es¬ 
timated  at  700,  a  considerable  rise 
from  the  370  counted  in  the  first 
such  census  in  1980.  According  to 
the  authority,  under  optimal  condi¬ 
tions,  the  number  of  ibexes  in  the 
region  could  grow  to  some  3,000. 

H.S. 
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THE  MEAGRE  participation  in  the 
local  elections  last  week  Has  been 
u  id  eh  deplored.  Though  the 
national  axcrage  was  58  per  cent, 
the  average  in  the  Jewish  sector  was 
around  $0  per  cent  (75  per  cent  of 
the  Arabs  and  Druse  with  the  right 
io  xote  exercised  that  right ). 

The  relalixoh  U»w  participation  is 
a  manifestation  of  the  general 
political  dissatisfaction  with  the 
amernniem.  This,  however,  does 
not  necessarily  translate  into  sup¬ 
port  for  Labour. 

To  be  fair,  though,  it  should  be. 
pointed  out  that  (he  50  per  cent  of 
ihe  Jewish  population  which  did  not  _ 
turn  out  lx*  xote  includes  some  200.- 
f.hiO  Israelis  abroad  who  appear  on 
the  xolers"  roll  even  though  mun>  or 
them  are  actual  or  potential  yordim. 

Apparent!),  too.  the  declaration 
of  a  bolidj)  was  not  sufficient  in- 
cent  he  for  a  large  percentage  of  the 
Israeli  population  io  go  out  and  vote 
—  it  onl\  to  compensate  the 
economy  lor  the  loss  of  production 
with  a  contribution  to  democracy; 

The  onl\  solution  seems  to  be  the 
combination  of  Knesset  and 
municipal  elections.  In  the  past, 
such  simultaneous  elections 
resulted  in  Israel  holding  the  voting 
record  in  the  democratic  world. 

OF  COURSE,  the  final  unal>sis  of 
the  election  results  must  await  the 
^eeond-round  voting  on  November 
i>.  However,  certain  observations 
max  alreudx  be  made. 

First!),  because  more  than  40  per 


THE  LOCAL  ELECTIONS: 


An  interim 
analysis 


Bv  SHEVAH  WEISS 


cent  of  the  electorate  did  not  go  to 
the  polls  —  and  man)  of  them 
would  certain!)  participate  if 
general  elections  uere  held  lodav  — 
it  is  rather  difficult  to  draw  any  con¬ 
clusions  regarding  the  national 
political  scene.  ■ 

The  40  per  cent  could  include 
many  potential  Alignment  voters, 
especially  if  dissatisfaction  with  the 
government  continues.  It  could  in¬ 
clude  potential  voters  for  a  new 
centre  part),  ir  such  a  party  were  to 
emerge  before  the  next  elections. 
But  it  also  could  include  Likud  sup¬ 
porters  if  the  government  perfor¬ 
mance  improves. 

Undoubtedly,  the  Alignment  can 
draw  comfort  from  the  fact  that  in 
certain  development  towns,  which 
were  considered  to  be  Likud 
strongholds,  a  second  round  will  be 


held  and  that  in  certain 
neighbourhoods  where  Labour  had 
great  difficulties  in  1977  and  1981. 
Labour  actually  increased  its  sup¬ 
port. 

(i  is  clear  that  cracks  are  ap¬ 
pearing  in  the  massive  support 
which  the  Likud  has  had  in  certain 
towns  and  neighbourhoods,  though 
Labour  does  not  always  benefit 
from  this:  Tumi  is  known  lo  have 
gained  from  at  least  some  of  the 
anti-Likud  protest  vote. 

THERE  ARE.  of  course,  limits  to 
the  conclusions  which  can  be  drawn 
from  local  elections  with  regard  to 
how  people  would  act  in  national 
elections.  The  fact  that  personal 
popularity  plJVs  such  a  major  role  in 
the  local  elections  makes  it  very  dif¬ 
ficult  to  discern  how  much  of  the 


vote  is  due  to  the  personality  of  the 
candidate  himself  and  how  much  is 
due  to  his  party. 

The  election  results  in  the  three 
major  cities  —  Jerusalem.  Tel  Aviv 
and  Haifa  —  were  clear  victories  for 
the  ruling  mayors,  and  while  the 
Alignment  can  be  satisfied  with  the 
achievements  or  Haifa's  A  rye  Gurel 
and  Jerusalem’s  Teddy  Kollek.  the 
Likud  has  reason  to  be  pleased  with 
the  success  of  Tel  Aviv’s  Shlomo 
Lahat. 

Again,  the  Alignment  can  compli¬ 
ment  itselT  on  the  upheaval  in 
Rishon  Lezion.  while  the  Likud  can 
gloat  over  the  upheaval  in  Herzliyu. 

Both  blocs  certainly  had  suc¬ 
cesses  (the  Alignment  in  Kiryat 
Yum.  Nahariya,  Zichron  Ya'acov, 
Carmiel.  Arad,  Upper  Nazareth. 
Givat  Shmuel,  Beer  Ya'acov.  Nes 
Ziona.  Pardess  Hana.  to  name  a 
few;  the  Likud  in.  Menahemiaya, 
Migdal.  Rosh  Pina,  Metulla  and 
Kfar  Yona>.  . 

However,  .the  balance  between 
the  two  blocs  remains  a  delicate 
one.  The  Alignment  can  be 
moderate!)  pleased  with  its  perfor¬ 
mance.  although  pundits  who  ex¬ 
pected  a  landslide  victory  were  cer¬ 
tainly  disappointed.  At  the  same 
time,  the  Likud,  which  entered  the 
elections  with  great  handicaps  — 
Begin'?  resignation,  the  grave 
economic  situation  —  certainly  did 
not  collapse. 

BUT.  BEYOND  the  two  major 
blocs,  what  do  the  election  results 


reveal  about  the  Meal  l‘*s  ‘ 

smaller  parties)-*  ‘  of 

cities,  local  lists,  •rrespec* 

enthusiasm  of  those  mrtialMig  Jj*  j 
failed  disittaMy.  »  hile  Mwll  "  j 
parties.  su«*i  as  Shinui.  the 

dent  Libels.  Tami.  etc.,  failed  to 

attract  m&re  support  local!. 
the\  have  done  nationally, 
this  respect,  the 

the  large  cities  do  btur 
to  the  national 


In 

results  in 

some  comparison  - 
election  results,  as  opposed  t^.f 
results  in  ihe’smuller  towns. 

In  those  towns  where  strong  local 
lisas  c.i.st  —  Kiryat  Bialik.  Tiv  on. 
Kirya’  Ono.  R  uniat  Husharon.  Neve 
Monosson.  Kiryat  Shmona,  Krar 
Shmunahu  and  Even  Yehuda,  w 
name  :a  few  -  it  is  extremely  dif- 
.  ficult  to  determine  how  votes  would 
translate  on  a  national  level.  The 
same  observation  holds  for  towns  in 
which  local  issues  played  a  major 
role  in  the  voting. 

On  the  whole,  the  National 
Religious  Party,  despite  its  internal 
problems  and  the  real  danger  of  a 
split,  is  definitely  still  on  the  nun. 
while  Tami.  which  entered  HHe 
municipal  picture  with  moderate 
success  (the  one  exception  being 
the  major  personal  victory  or  tu 
Dayan  ih  Ashkelonns  now  clearly 

on  the  map.  _  , 

Now  for  round  two.  The  trends 
will  be  clearer  after  November  8. 

The  writer  ir  a  Labour  Pari r  Mh  and 
professor  of  political  science  ai  Haifa 
i  'tuversitv.  . 


SECULAR  COERCION  IN  ISRAELI  SOCIETY 


T.i  i he  /.  lit- if  >4  flic  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir.  —  In  iny  capacity  as  a  com¬ 
munity  social  worker  in  Safad.  I 
have  had  numerous  occasions  to 
meet  young  people  spending  time  as 
volunteers  on  kibbutzim.  They 
come  to  Salad  seeking  rest  and 
relaxation  from  their  hard  work 
schedule  on  the  kibbutz.  Often  they 
seek  c«»  explore  some  religious 
Jewish  avenues  of  interest  that  they 
led  the)  ;ire  not  allowed  to  pursue 
while  on  the  kibbutz. 

Despite  the  fact  that  some  secular 
kibbutzim  advertise  themselves  as 
more  traditional  than  others,  the 
near  impossibility  of  eating  in  a 
kosher  kitchen  or  holding  a  Jewish 
prayer  service  of  any  kind  presents 
u  difficult  dilemma  to  the  Jewish 
volunteer  whose  very  arrival  on  the 
kihhmz  is  a  way  of  acting  out  his 
Jewish  identity.  Ironically.  I  meet 
many  Jewish  volunteers  from 
various  kibbutzim  who  report  that 
Christian  volunteers  are  allowed 
and  encouraged  to  hold  prayer  ser¬ 
vices  of  their  own  and  often  are 
given  the  opportunity  to  attend 
church  services  in  Tiberias  on  Sun¬ 
days.  A  Jewish  volunteer  asking  to 
go  to  synagogue  is  often  scoffed  at 
and  disregarded. 

The  substitutions  and  cultural 
programme  provided  by  the  kibbut¬ 
zim  are  all  right  in  themselves. 
However,  if  a  society  speaks  of 
progressive  ideas  and  pluralism, 
shouldn’t  the  Jewish  volunteer  be 
given  a  chance  to  choose,  rather 
than  have  a  secularist  framework 
imposed  on  him?  Recently,  1  en¬ 
countered  two  volunteers  from  two 
different  kibbutzim,  who  felt  the 
desire  to  wear  a  kippa  and  oc¬ 
casionally  don  lefiilin.  They  were 
both  sternly  excoriated  by  the 
powers  that  be  and  denied  the  right 
to  their  own  religious  expression 
and  exploration.  One  of  the  young 
men  humourously  describes  how 
the  kibbutz  “allowed  him*’  to  put  on 
iclillui  in  front  of  a  fourth  grade 
class  so  they  would  see  a  custom  the 

RELATIONS  BETWEEN 
ARABS  AND  JEWS 

the  Editor  ,if  The  Jerusalem  Post 
Sir.  —  Meron  Benvenisti  con¬ 
cludes  in  David  Richardson's  arti¬ 
cle.  “Labour's  urban  sprawl”  (Oc¬ 
tober  7)  ihat  ’urban  and  ethnic  ten¬ 
sions'  must  surely  be  the  result  of 
Arabs  and  Jews  living  together  in 
Judea  and  Samaria:  this  is  not  true. 

1  have  been  a  resident  in  such  a 
settlement  Tor  the  past  five  years 
and  cun  attest  to  the  exact  opposite. 
In  i he  beginning,  there  were  almost 
no  relations  with  our  Arab 
neighbours.  Now  there  is  almost  no 
evening  when  there  are  no  Arabs 
paying  social  visits  to  settlers.  Our 
social  functions  are  attended  by  our 
neighbours,  and  the  children  are 
learning  to  play  together  (in  a  mix¬ 
ture  of  Hebrew  and  Arabic). 

Peace  will  come  to  the  Middle 
East  only  when  we  do  live  together 
and  only  through  face  to  face  rela- 
lions.  Someone  like  Meron 
Benvenisti  should  spend  his  time 
studying  the  true  relations  between 
Arabs  and  Jews  living  together  in 
Eretz  Yisrael  rather  than  encourag¬ 
ing  the  populations  to  tension  as  in 
Belfast. 

tv  signed  in  order  to  protect 
mv  Arab  neighbours 
Name  and  address  supplied 
The  absence  of  u  signature  sav$  it 
nil.  n.Jt. 
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Jews  once  practised  —  in  the  Mid¬ 
dle  Ages,  us  the  teacher  described. 

What  we  have  now  created  in 
Israel  in  the  most  elite  sector  of  our 
society  is  a  secular  system  of 
religious  coercion.  While  the  kib¬ 
butz  members  may  like  it  this  way, 
perhaps  it  is  time  for  them  to  ex¬ 
amine  the  burden  which  this  dicta¬ 
tion  of  values  places  on  the  Jewish 
volunteers  who  arrive  on  a  kibbutz 
with  the  notion  of  Jewish  self- 
realization  and  Zionist  fulfillment. 
To  simply  dismiss  them  by  pointing 
to  religious  kibbutzim  which  also 
receive  volunteers  is  not  fair,  as 
many  people  are  not  ready  to  live  in 
an  Orthodox  community. 

Perhaps  the  lime  has  come  for 
kibbutz  volunteer  programmes  to 
make  provision  for  religious  prac¬ 
tice  as  an  integral  part  of  the  kib¬ 
butz  volunteer  education  program¬ 
me.  At  the  very  least,  a  movement 
dedicated  to  progressive  ideas 
should  be  asked  to  tolerate  Jewish 
relieious  expression. 

DIVIO  S.  BEDEIN 

Safad. 

ARAB  AUXILIARIES 

To  the  Editor  ,i/  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  The  U.S.  ought  to  think 
very  carefully,  before  establishing  a 
Jordan  Rapid  Deployment  Force  or 
something  to  that  effect,  for- even¬ 
tual  use  in  the  (still)  pro-Western 
Peniiun  Gulf  oil  sheikhdoms. 

There  is  a  precedent,  now  con¬ 
veniently  forgotten:  in  1941,  during 
the  pro-Axis  Rashid  Ali  revolt  in 
Iraq,  the  British  wanted  to  use 
against  him  "their"  Arab  forces  in 
the  region  —  the  Arab  Legion  and 
the  Transjordan  Frontier  Force. 
However,  these  Forces  refused  to 
fight,  especially  as  the  Axis  at  that 
time  was  not  yet  regarded  as  a  loser. 
If  the  British  got  local  assistance,  it 
did  not  come  from  their  supposed 
official  allies. 

Rehovot.  PEREZ  TURA 


MEANINGFUL 

JUDAISM 

To  the  Edit  i*  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir.  —  For  the  benefit  of  Israelis 
disillusioned  with  Orthodoxy  who 
are  seeking  a  meaningful  interpreta¬ 
tion  of  Judaism,  the  Union  for 
Traditional  Conservative  Judaism 
has  published  an  ad  in  The 
Jerusalem  Post  containing  a  state¬ 
ment  of  principles  that  the  Council 
of  Sages  of  Agudat  Yisrael  would 
agree  with  completely  (October  14). 

~It  asks  students,  singles  and 
families  wishing  to  join  this  Union 
(founded  “in  the  spirit  of  Solomon 
Schechter”)  lo  send  their  donations 
in  dollars  to  a  P.O.B.  address  at 
Grand  Central  Station  in  New  York. 

It  is  a  pity  that  both  the  Conser¬ 
vative  and  Reform  movements  in 
Israel  are  Diaspora-based  and 
Diaspora-financed. 

Israelis  who  are  sincerely 
searching  for  a  meaningful  Judaism 
rooted  in  tradition  but  susceptible 
to  change  are  invited  to  the 
country's  only  independent,  non- 
Orthodox,  non-affiJiated  congrega¬ 
tion.  Kehillat  M'vakshei  Derech, 
which  meets  every  Sabbath  morning 
in  the  Rehavia  High  School  on 
Keren  Kavemet  Street  in  Jerusalem. 

'  LEONARD  GOODMAN 
Jerusalem. 

SALARY  INCREASES 

t>H’  Editor  nf  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir.  —  In  your  issue  of  October 
17,  l  read  that  salaries  of  ministers, 
MKs.  etc.  were  going  to  be  in¬ 
creased  by  at  least  50  per  cent. 

When  our  economy  is  in  turmoil 
and  economizing  is  the  slogan  of  the 
day.  this  decision-making  group 
should  have  the  decency  to  reject 
such,  an  increase.  What  about  its 
psychological  impact  on  the  pop¬ 
ulation?  Or  do  these  people  care 
onlv  for  their  own  pockets? 

B.  OVDKERK 

Nahariya. 


BLOOD  LIBEL 


DRIVER! 

Your  Car  For  Winter 


Jt  s. 


Take  your  car  into  an  authorized  garage  for  a 
winter  check 

The  check  includes  the  following: 

BRAKES  •  STEERING  •  FRONT  AXLE. 
SUSPENSION  •  TIRES  •  ELECTRICITY 

(tights.  Signals,  windscreen  wipers,  horn). 

*  The  price  of  the  check  (mechanical  and  electrical)  during 
the  campaign,  is  IS  100. 

*  Ask  at  your  garage  for  the  campaign  sticker. 

*  The  Garage  Association  and  the  Vehicle  Importers  Association  will  give 
a  1 5%  discount  on  ail  safety  repairs  during  the  period  of  the  campaign. 

WARNING:  A  vehicle  owner  whose  car  is  found  with 
defective  safety  systems  will  be  liable  to  a  fine  of  IS  500  and  having  bis 
vehicle  removed  from  the  road. 

The  Police  are  now  concentrating  efforts,  pn 
checking  cars  on  the  roads. 

HAVE  A  SAFE  WINTER 


Ministry  of  Transport/ Road  Safety  Ad  m  ini Strati  on/Vehide  Division 

Garages  Association  •  Israel  Police  ■  • 

National  Council  for  the  Prevention  of  Road  Accidents 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post. 

Sir,  —  News  has  just  reached  me 
from  Leningrad  of  the  following 
episode.  A  group  of  Leningrad  Jews 
has  tried  to  bring  a  criminal  case 
against  the  Soviet  anti-Zionist 
writer.  Lev  Korneyev.  Their  anger 
was  sparked  off  by  Korneyev's 
public  allegation  that,  in  a  recent  in¬ 
cident  in  the  Lebanon,  two  Israeli 
soldiers  quarrelled  as  to  whether  a 
certain  pregnant  Palestinian  woman 
was  expecting  a  boy  or  a  girl.  To 
resolve  their  quarrel,  according  to 
Korneyev,  the  soldiers  killed  the 
xv  omen  and  cut  open  her  stomach. 

Disgusted  by  this  modem  ‘blood 


libel,'  several  refuseniks  went  direct 
to  the  Leningrad  Public  Prosecutor 
But  he  refused  to  take  any  action, 
on  the  grounds  that  Korneyev  had 
committed  no  crime.  A  few  days 
later,  the  Jews  who  had  tried  to 
challenge  Korneyev  were  sum¬ 
moned  to  the  KGB  and  told,  "drop 
it." 

May  {  take  up  space  in  your 
columns  to  report  this  courageous 
action  bv  our  fellow  Jews? 

MARTIN  GILBERT. 
Visiting  Professor, 
Department  of  History, 
Hebrew  University 

Jerusalem. 


SOCIAL  NORMS  AND  HALACHIC  SHIFT 


To  the  Editor  of  The  Jerusalem  Post 

Sir,  —  Pinhas  Pelt's  attempt  to 
differentiate  between  the  issues  of 
“mixed  pews'*  and  women  rabbis, 
from  the  vantage  point  of  Conser¬ 
vative  Judaism  (October  24)  misses 
the  point.  It  ignores  the  role  of 
social  consensus  in  the  halachic  in¬ 
terpretative  process. 

The  role  of  women  in  modem 
society, has  changed  so  much  since 
Biblical,  Talmudic,  and  medieval 
times  that  it  has  necessitated  a  re- 
evaluation  of  the  traditional 
halachic  norms.  Mixed  pews  was  a 
conservative  response  to  the  de¬ 
mands  of  society  in  its  time,  women 
rabbis  is  their  contemporary 
response  to  the  changing  social  con¬ 
sensus,  within  their  own  camp.  In 
neither  case  are  the  religious  texts 
sufficiently  unequivocal  to 
delegitimize  the  new  practice. 

Similarly  .in  the  Orthodox  camp, 
it  w as  once  halachically  illegitimate 
to  allow  women  to  teach  in  schools. 


to  vote  or  be  elected,  and  to  taijf- 
part  in  public  life.  This  norm  is  bz>- 
ing  -  constantly  eroded.  Orthodox 
authority  today  has  legitimized 
women  voting  {Rabbi  Kook  sup¬ 
ported  his  Agudist  opponents  in 
outlawing  women  voting,  half  a  cen¬ 
tury  and  more  ago]  and  women 
acting  as  teachers,  just  as  it 
delegitimized  over  the  centuries 
polygamy,  Icvirate  marriage,  sum¬ 
mary  divorce  of  women,  etc. 

It  is  the  social  consensus  of  the 
particular  group. as  it  expresses  itself 
in  the  sensitivity  of  its  leadership 
that  determines  the  way  halac£V 
goes.  Indeed  that  is  the  meaning  Of 
the  word  itself  —  “‘that  which  walla 
or  goes  along  with  the  stream  of 
life,”  but  does  not  violate  in  the 
process  the  universal  and  timeless 
ethical  principles  enshrined  in  the 
Tara. 

ARYEH  NEWMAN 

Jerusalem. 


The  most  rewarding  way  to  see  London — 

The  fabulous 


TOUR 

NOV,  15 


"Dancing"* 

*(Bob  Fosse's  new  hit) 
"The  Real  Thing”  ’ 
Shakespeare 


"Mr.  Cinders” 
"Cats” 

"Little  Lies” 

PLUS: 


Three  extensive  guided  tours 
Israeli  escort 

Accommodation  for  TO  days  in  First  Class  hotel,  bed-and- 
breakfast 

Round  trip  flight  via  El  AI  (leaving  Nov.  15.  1983 
returning  Nov.  24) 

Transfers  throughout 


ALL  INCLUDED  IN  A  SPECIAL.  LOW  PRICE 
This  tour  is  Offered  exclusively  to 
Jerusalem  Post  readers  — 
it  is  unavailable  elsewhere. 

To  book  your  place,  drop  in  or  call 


—  $775 


»™SU£8  „  GREEN™URS  travel* 

Jerusalem  ?2, 1^*°" 

Tel.  02-233326  £1.0^656248 

v5^h7obVadZ,0-TOU"^“^  ^kntours  JTRAV€L  Post 


£ 


per  mop***  • 


